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DOES HUMANITY REQUIRE A NEW 
REVELATION ? 


HIS question we answer with a prompt and decided—No ! 
Let us briefly consider : 

1. How it has recently been raised. 

2. By what arguments and analogies an affirmative answer has 
been supported. 

3. Why there is no necessity for a new revelation. 

We will not formally take up these as separate heads, but merely 
use them as a sort of framework for our discourse. 

‘‘ What is generally doubted is doubtful.”’ 

So at least says Mr. Froude, with charming dogmatism, in his 
extremely well-written articles in recent numbers of this Review." 
This paradox is in fact one of the two chief reasons which he gives 
for looking upon the Christian religion as a scheme which suited its 
time, no doubt, but which now requires to be superseded. I can 
not attempt to compete with him in word-painting, nor should I 
desire to use it, even if I could, in place of argument. Thus, 
instead of commenting on this statement of his, for the moment at 
least, I try to imagine how one would fare at Mr. Froude’s hands 
if he took a somewhat similar—though perhaps not equally startling 
—license. Suppose, for instance, a writer of acknowledged power 
were to lay down as a matter of undisputed certainty a proposition 
such as this : 

What is generally misunderstood ts unintelligible. 


1“ Science and Theology—Ancient and Modern,” anfe, pp. 289, 492. 
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With what howls of execration, with what withering sarcasm 
would such a writer be welcomed—according to the style and 
temper of the multitudinous and mutually incompatible schools of 
thinkers, to every one of whom he would have given mortal 
offense? I can not conjecture what exact form of denunciation 
would be employed by Mr. Froude; but it would assuredly be 
something tremendous. Yet I venture to assert that this proposi- 
tion contains quite as much of essential truth as does that laid down 
by Mr. Froude. 

Fancy the theorist in politics or in political economy who has 
for years endeavored to bring his universal panacea before a listless 
public, and whose sole reward has been some contemptuously sarcas- 
tic notices, of a few lines each, in the more obscure of the daily 
journals—not one of the writers having taken the trouble to master 
what he was criticising. Is this great theorist necessarily unintel- 
ligible because everywhere misunderstood ?. 

Fancy, again, the modern poet who should say his lyrics were 
misunderstood, because generally regarded as delirious and more 
than obscene:—while to himself, the true and only judge, they were 
merely the voice of Nature speaking by his pen;—would Ae allow 
that the genuine reason is that his verses are unintelligible ? 

Such men might not make out their case, though they would be 
hard to convince that they were in the wrong. But when a scien- 
tific man appears on the field, he tells you at once that there is no 
such thing in mathematical or physical science as the Unintelligible, 
though there is much that is imperfectly, or not at all, understood. 

Or, to take higher game, let us consider Mr. Froude himself. 

Is the term Force unintelligible because all but universally mis- 
understood and misapplied, so far, indeed, as to be generally con- 
founded with Energy? Mr. Froude says that Lucretius, *‘ with 
intuitive genius, had anticipated two, at least, of our most impor- 
tant modern discoveries. He had perceived that force was a con- 
stant quantity, that it was not expended, but was converted from 
one form to another.”’ 

Of course what is here referred to is the Conservation of Energy ; 
but, though so generally misunderstood, the principle itself is by no 
means unintelligible. Yet the error here committed is, from the 
scientific point of view, so great as of itself seriously to shake our 
confidence in the rest of the article of which it forms a part. While 
engaged with this branch of the subject, and to avoid repetition, I 
may allude, once for all, to a little more of Mr. Froude’s unscientific 
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science. Thus he applauds the methods of Lucretius, and says his 
moral and spiritual conclusions agree with those of the best modern 
scientific thinkers. We shall presently have to ask, Who are the 
best modern scientific thinkers ? and the answer will promptly and 
effectually dispose of Mr. Froude’s notion that their moral and 
spiritual conclusions agree with those of Lucretius. 

Again, Mr. Froude says, after sketching the cosmogony of 
Lucretius : 

** The reader of Darwin will miss the theory of the modification of species, which 
it was impossible for Lucretius to have guessed ; but they will find nowhere the 
modern doctrine of the survival of the fittest stated more clearly and carefully. 
Those who deny most earnestly that any elemental power of spontaneous genera- 
tion can be traced in operation at present, are less confident that it may not have 
existed under earlier conditions of this planet, or may not exist at present in other 
planets. The theory of Lucretius is not in the least more extravagant than the 
suggestion of Sir William Thompson that the first living germ was introduced 
by an aérolite.”’ 


This passage contains a tangled mass of error, for the discussion 
of which the space at my disposal would be wholly insufficient. 
Not to speak of the adventitious g in Thompson, nor of the 
ridiculous superlative in the phrase *‘ survival of the fittest’’ (which 
is not Mr. Froude’s, but which it is strange to see used without 
protest by an accurate writer), the statement about the opponents 
of spontaneous generation is as wholly incorrect as is the allusion to 
the meteorite theory of Helmholtz and Thomson. 

Take another general proposition, quite as defensible as Mr. 
Froude’s : 

He who ts generally trusted ts trustworthy. 

I should think Mr. Froude’s vast historical knowledge would 
make him one of the very first to cry out against a statement such 
as this. Every one of us, in his own personal experience of 
bankers, railway directors, insurance officers, and what not, has had 
ample reason to know and feel its absolute falsity. 

After what has just been said, it is hardly necessary to examine 
or comment upon the other dogmatic statements of Mr. Froude, 
such as 


“* Truth is what men trow,” 
** Things are what men think.” 


As contributions to English etymology, these may or may not be 
accurate. With that I have nothing todo. But as logical propo- 
sitions—and it is as such that they are brought forward and used— 
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they are transparently incorrect. Yet these and their like form one 
half of the basis of Mr. Froude’s slashing but melancholy argu- 
ment. Let us fora moment suppose them cut away, as at least 
useless if not wholly misleading, and endeavor to discover what 
support remains. 

Here it is: 


“The theory of development, as it is called, does not deny the existence of 
God any more than Epicureanism denied it. It denies only that the phenomena 
require the existence of such a being to account for them. For a time, even after 
the authority of tradition was shaken, science seemed to be on the side of relig- 
ion. The evidence of design in nature was urged, as it was urged by the Stoics, 
in proof of a designing mind ; and as long as each species of plant and animal 
was believed to be distinct from every other, each one of them required a special 
act of creation to bring it into being. Both positions are now abandoned by 
advanced scientific thinkers.”’ 


If this be so, it is no doubt a very sad state of things, and per- 
haps might explain the following very extraordinary assertion with 
reference to the present time as compared with that of the 
Cesars : ; 


** People continue to go to church. They continued then to go to the temples. 
They say their prayers in public, or perhaps in private. So they didthen. The 
clergy pray for rain or fine weather, and on great occasions, such as the potato 
blight, the archbishop issues a special form of petition for its removal. But the 
clergy and the archbishop are aware all the time that the evils which they pray 
against depend on natural causes, and that a prayer from a Christian minister will 
as little bring a change of weather as the incantation of a Caffre rain-maker. We 
keep to conventional forms, because none of us likes to acknowledge what we 
all know to be true ; but we do not believe ; we do not even believe that we believe, 
the bishops themselves no more than the rest of us—no more than the College of 
Augurs in Cato’s time believed in the sacred chickens.”’ 


I feel assured that there are but few thinking men who will 
indorse a statement like this. So far as it is connected with 
science, it rests upon absolutely no scientific basis whatever ; for 
science has not proved, and will never be able to prove, that there 
are not now any direct interferences (from without) in what we call 
the order of nature. And the assertions as to our beliefs are prob- 
ably even more wide of the mark than those of Elijah, when to his 
querulously-egotistical exclamation, ‘‘ I have been very jealous for 
the Lord God of Hosts: because the children of Israel have for-! 
saken thy covenant, thrown down thine altars, and slain thy proph- 
ets with the sword ; and I, even I only, am left ; and they seek 
my life, to take it away’’—the altogether unexpected and crushing 
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answer came: ‘‘ Yet I have left me seven thousand in Israel, all 
the knees which have not bowed unto Baal, and every mouth which 
hath not kissed him.”’ 

Perhaps Mr. Froude’s answer to this objection may be that sup- 
plied by his own words: ‘‘ We are too earnest to tolerate impiety, 
and the traditions of religion will retain their hold with the millions 
long after they have lost their influence over the intellect. Intel- 
lect we know is not omniscient. Emotion has a voice in the mat- 
ter, which is always on the side of faith, and women in such sub- 
jects are governed almost wholly by their feelings.’’ 

Still it is not easy to reconcile this statement with the last above 
quoted. 

But who, pray, are the advanced “‘ scientific thinkers’’ so con- 
fidently appealed to by Mr. Froude as having given up the proof 
which is furnished by the evidence of design in nature ? 

Mr. Froude says, ‘‘ the inferences [of Lucretius] were drawn 
in the strictest scientific method. Within the proper limits of phys- 
ical science he anticipated many of the generalizations of the des¢ 
modern scientific thinkers. His moral and spiritual conclusions are 
almost exactly the same as theirs ;’’ ‘‘ the fate of nations is deter- 
mined by the convictions about the nature and responsibilities of 


man which . . . are entertained by the adlest thinkers ; and 
everywhere opinions are now professed by men whom we agree to 
admire, . . . whichrecall the . . . time when the old 


order of things perished.’’ If these extracts contain even a /race 
of truth, we are indeed in abad way. Letus examine them. One 
thing is specially to be remarked, the persistence and iteration with 
which Mr. Froude claims as supporters of his views the ablest scien- 
tific thinkers. 

When we ask of any competent authority, who were the 
“‘ advanced,”’ the ‘*‘ best,’’ and the ‘‘ ablest’”’ scientific thinkers of 
the immediate past (in Britain), we can not but receive for answer 
such names as Brewster, Faraday, Forbes, Graham, Rowan Hamil- 
ton, Herschel, and Talbot. This must be the case unless we use 
the word science in a perverted sense. Which of these great men 
gave up the idea that nature evidences a designing mind ? 

But perhaps Mr. Froude refers to the advanced thinkers still 
happily alive among us. The names of the foremost among them 
are not far to seek. But, unfortunately for his assertion, it is quite 
certain that Andrews, Joule, Clerk-Maxwell, Balfour Stewart, 
Stokes, William Thomson, and such like, have, each and all of 
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them, when the opportunity presented itself, spoken in a sense 
altogether different from that implied in Mr. Froude’s article. 
Surely there are no truly scientific thinkers in Britain farther 
advanced than these! But then Mr. Froude has said that the 
inferences of Lucretius ‘‘ were drawn in the strictest scientific 
method.’’ Most scientific men think them, as a rule, metaphysical, 
and even in some instances wholly absurd. 

It is obvious from this that Mr. Froude’s notions of science are 
altogether at variance with those of the best authorities. 

For true scientific writing there are three indispensable requi- 
sites : 

1. Your facts must be facts. 

2. Your reasoning must be logical. 

3. Your knowledge must be zn al/ respects adequate. 

The words italicized are of the utmost importance, because the 
very slightest defect of knowledge may be fatal to the whole con- 
clusion. 

Mr. Froude is a very able and plausible writer, and his position 
as a historian is matter of common knowledge. But though these 
qualifications undoubtedly render his essay very pleasant reading, 
the fact that his subject deals to a certain extent with science has 
proved sufficient to show that something more than literary knowl- 
edge and ability is wanted to confer upon it that accuracy which is 
indispensable to authority. Nothing prepares one so well for the 
solution of a hard problem as previous practice at similar but easier 
ones, so we may usefully say a word or two about a few simpler 
cases, which bear some little analogy to that of Mr. Froude, in con- 
nection with his recent articles. 

Nothing is more strikingly characteristic of the ignorance of 
even educated people than the way in which certain persons obtain 
undeserved popularity and come to be regarded (except of course by 
experts) as authorities in literature or in science. The royal road 
to this distinction lies in not merely looking and talking big, but in 
doing so in a great variety of subjects. Lawyers laughed at the 
late Lord Brougham’s law, but thought him great in literature and 
science ; scientific men laughed at his science, but allowed that he 
was a master in law and literature; and the recently published 
Napier correspondence has shown in what hearty contempt he was 
held by literary authorities like Macaulay. 

The once celebrated ‘* Vestiges of Creation’ owed its popularity 
not so much to the truth and novelty of some of its statements, and 
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their supposed heretical boldness, as to the enormous range of sub- 
jects on which its author could smatter sufficiently to pass muster 
with men who knew them only superficially. Even true scientific 
men, though each convinced that the author was only superficially 
acquainted with his own pet subject, were often incautious enough 
to state that he was obviously well acquainted with every thing else. 

It is a mere truism to say that no one can nowadays write with 
authority on more than two or three branches even of science—and, 
in general, these are closely allied : as physics, chemistry, and min- 
eralogy, anatomy and physiology, etc. And it is another, but less 
generally received, truism that no one can make sound applications 
of even the elements of a scientific subject without a really pro- 
found knowledge of the whole. 

The Paper Science of the present day, that which pretends to 
make the highest science at once interesting and intelligible to all, 
is a disgrace to education generally—a proof that such education 
as even the best of non-specialists receive is incompetent to enable 
them to detect superficiality and confident, because ignorant, smat- 
tering. What a contrast to the carefully thought-out treatises of 
two centuries ago—rich and full, even when wholly speculative—on 
the production of one of which a man spent often the best years of 
his life! What a contrast to these is the constant flow of trashy 
verbiage from the ‘‘ Easy-Writing’’ Paper Scientist! He it is who 
is mainly responsible for the state of things we have now to explain. 

The assumed incompatibility of Religion and Science has been 
so often and so confidently asserted in recent times that it has come, 
like the universal knowledge and ability of Lord Brougham, or the 
all-round scientific merits of the ‘‘ Vestiges of Creation,’’ to be 
taken for granted by the writers of leading articles, etc., and it is 
of course perpetually thrust by them broadcast before their too 
trusting readers. 

But the whole thing is a mistake, and a mistake so grave that no 
true scientific man (unless indeed he be /iterally a specialist—such as 
a pure mathematician, or a mere mycologist or entomologist) runs, 
in Britain at least, the smallest risk of making it. 

Who are, after all, the people who so loudly assert this so-called 
incompatibility ? Do they, or does even any one of them, show that 
thorough acquaintance with doth sides of the question which is 
usually, and I think rightly, imagined to be necessary for the forma- 
tion of a judgment of any value? When one such presents himself 
it will be time enough for genuine theologians, if not to feel alarm, 
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at all events to be prepared for battle. Hitherto at least it appears 
that the contest has been originated and carried on by the super- 
numeraries, I had almost said the camp-followers, of both classes, 
the scientific and the theological. With a few, and these very 
singular, exceptions, the true scientific men and the true theologians 
of the present day have not yet found themselves under the neces- 
sity of quarreling. 

An ignorant and mischievous supernumerary on the theological 
side takes up old and now exploded views of the nature and mode 
of production of the Bible—asserts (let us say) that every word, 
nay, every letter, in it is divinely inspired and has been divinely 
preserved to us—that its incidental references to objects of physical 
or natural science must also be scientifically exact. Well may the 
true theologian desire to be preserved from his friends ! 

**For the son dishonoreth the father, the daughter riseth up 
against her mother, the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law ; 
a man’s enemies are the men of his own house.”’ 

Hereupon an equally ignorant and mischievous underling of the 
scientific establishment, fancying he has an opportunity of attaining 
the notoriety which is his main object in life, seizes on these absurd 
statements, gravely assumes that they are put forward by the 
masters and not by the underlings, and proceeds with much stage 
effect and clatter to expose their absurdity. The long-enduring 
public, led too often by ignorant though ‘‘ educated’’ men (for a 
** scholar’ may be, and too often is, altogether innocent of the very 
slightest power of detecting the characteristic difference between 
science and pseudo-science, obvious though it be to the practised 
eye)—the patient public, I say, under such leadership, grows ecstatic 
over the tremendous contest, and hails the fancied victor as among 
the foremost men of science of histime. It is like the terrific sword 
and buckler combat in a melodrama, cheered to the echo, though 
every one knows it ishumbug. And thus Religion, which has never 
really been in question, suffers in the judgment of the vulgar. 

The same effect is often produced by a nearly converse process. 
The mischievous scientific camp-follower begins throwing stones 
at what he imagines to be religion ; but, as true religion is some- 
thing very different from the idea he has formed of it, he has of 
course no chance of hitting his mark, 

But the equally mischievous theological underling thinks Azs 
opportunity has come ; and so at it they go, tooth and nail, ham- 
mer and tongs, with plenty of noise and no result, except of course 
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that Religion again suffers in the eyes of the ignorant, who fancy 
that this tomfoolery carried on in her name really involves her 
interests. They have, besides, a sort of unexpressed notion that 
Religion should be, like Czsar’s wife, not only unimpeachable but 
unimpeached—forgetting that a child may easily drive in a nail so 
that a giant may find difficulty in extracting it. 

So much for the discussions on the so-called incompatibility of 
Religion and Science. Almost invariably initiated and carried out 
against the wishes and the convictions of the true leaders on either 
side, they have become a sort of ladder by which hangers-on or 
supernumeraries manage now and then to raise themselves into 
public notice. To do so with the greatest effect they adopt, asa 
rule, the side of what they call Science. A well-known scientific 
man puts it very happily thus: ‘‘ The dogs have partaken of the 
children’s bread, and are determined to show that they belong to 
the family.’’ It must be allowed that now and then some of the 
really foremost men have thought it worth their while to confute a 
more than usually loud-mouthed (and ¢herefore popular) opponent, 
but as a body they have as yet found no cause to interfere. 

Mr. Froude, I think, has done much harm by throwing himself 
unsolicited, and in great part unqualified, into this sham-fight of 
underlings. [A knight, as Don Quixote found to his cost, ought 
not to mix in the pastimes or quarrels of carriers and clothworkers. ] 
He is quite as one-sided as, though of course from any point of view 
far more effective than, the scribblers with whom, in an evil hour, 
he has temporarily associated himself. Had he confined himself 
strictly to the somewhat novel question he has raised, which is 
practically that at the head of this paper, he would have to some 
extent kept clear of these small fry and their perennial chatter, Dzis 
aliter visum ! 

According to Mr. Froude, we are, without being generally con- 
scious of it, living in a period of exceptionally rapid advance. This 
advance consists not so much in material prosperity and scientific 
discovery, as in shaking off, one by one, the trammels of a burden- 
some superstition which we are at length beginning to estimate at 
its true value. 


“* Whither these material changes may be carrying us, it is idle to conjecture. 
Nothing of the same kind has ever been witnessed on the earth before, and there 
is no experience to guide us. The spiritual change is not so unexampled. Phe- 
nomena occurred most curiously analogous at the time of the rise of Christianity ; 
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and from the singularly parallel course in which at those two periods the intellect 
developed itself, we may infer generally what is likely to come of it. 

“* That we have been started out of our old positions, and that we can never 
return to positions exactly the same, is too plain to be questioned. Theologians 
no longer speak with authority. They are content to suggest, and they deprecate 
hasty contradistinction. Those who doubted before now openly deny. Those 
who believed on trust have passed into uncertainty. Those who uphold ortho- 
doxy can not agree on what ground to defend it. Throughout Europe, through- 
out the world, the gravest subjects are freely discussed, and opposite sides may 
be taken without blame from society.’’ ‘‘ Along ,the whole line the defending 
forces are falling back, not knowing where to make a stand; and materialism 
all over Europe stands frankly out, and is respectfully listened to when it affirms 
that the war is over, that the claims of revelation can not be maintained, and that 
the existence of God and of a future state, the origin of man, the nature of con 
science, and the meaning of the distinctions between good and evil, are all open 


questions.”’ 





It is true he gives us a crumb or two of momentary comfort— 
sufficient for the present and perhaps for the next generation. 


** The entire generation at present alive may probably pass away before the in- 
ward change shows itself markedly in external symptoms. None the less is it 
quite certain that the ark of religious opinion has drifted from its moorings, that it is 
moving with increasing speed along a track which it will never retrace, and 
towards issues infinitely momentous. What are these issues to be? The thing 


that hath been, that shall be again."’ 


I do not venture directly to contradict all these assertions. 
Some of them are certainly in part true ; some are at least plausible. 
But I think the situation is enormously exaggerated. The state of 
the real heart-depths of a nation is not to be judged by the froth or 
dross which comes most prominently to the surface. The vices and 
frivolities, whether of fashionable society or of the music-hall cad, 
like the flippant lectures of half-educated materialists and the child- 
ish follies of ritualism, are but as ripples that disturb the surface of 
the water ; while the strong current of common-sense, morality, and 
religion flows on uninterruptedly below. 

What led to the recent marvellous recovery of France? What 
but the fact that the glaring vices and frivolities, which to casual 
observers were her most prominent feature, did not seriously affect 
the real life of the nation? Remember what Horace says of the 
similar scum of his own times, and also of the true manhood which 
(till the scum is brushed away) is obscured from the sight of the 


careless observer : 
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“* Non his juventas orta parentibus 
Infecit equor sanguine Punico— 
* * * #* # «& 


Sed rusticorum mascula militum 
Proles, Sabellis docta ligonibus 
Versare, glebas, et severx 
Matris ad arbitrium recisos 
Portare fustes,” 


And just as we all know from recent experience that a similar, 
perhaps even a higher, manhood is to be found to a practically 
unlimited extent alike in Britain and in America; so we may feel 
assured that the great bulk of the sound common-sense people, of 
all classes, in these countries, is at heart leal to religion—of which, 
therefore, it does not ostentatiously make parade. Flippant skeptics 
may, in ordinary times, without great fear of contradiction, assert 
the contrary. But they would be altogether confounded were a 
season of trial, danger, and difficulty to arise, such as would neces- 
sarily call into practical display the simple but profound religious 
convictions of these many true hearts. 

Doubter—if you can be found—think of Elijah and be reas- 
sured! Thus the second of Mr. Froude’s chief reasons for his con- 
viction falls to pieces like the first. Christianity is mot ‘‘ generally 
doubted.’” And even if it were, that which is generally doubted 
is by no means necessarily ‘‘ doubtful.’ Yet it is solely upon 
grounds so uncertain, or rather so certainly erroneous, that the 
startling conclusions he comes to are based. 

The only passage in Mr. Froude’s articles which suggests even 
the slightest hope is the following : 


“* For centuries states and individuals alike professed to be governed in all that 
they thought and did by the supposed revelation which was given to mankind 
eighteen hundred years ago. Avowed disbelief of it there was none ; of secret, 
silent misgiving there was probably very little. For practical purposes, that 
revelation was accepted as a fact, as little allowing of doubt as the commonest 
phenomena of daily experience. The universal confidence received its first shock 
at the Reformation of the sixteenth century. Just as the original pagan creed 
was made incredible by the legends with which it was overspread, so Christianity 
was overgrown by a forest of extravagant superstitions, Conscience and intelli- 
gence rose in revolt, and tore them to pieces. For a time all was well. The 
weeds were gone ; the faith of the early church was restored in all its simplicity. 
The Huguenots in France, Lutherans in Germany, the Puritans in England and 
Scotland, were as absolutely under the influence of religious belief as the apostles 
and first converts. Providence to them was not a form of speech, but a living 
reality."’ 
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With the exception of one sneering epithet, the whole of this 
passage may be accepted as it stands. But what follows? Instead 
of the obvious conclusion, that the Reformation was not complete, 
having left at least as many blots on dogmatic Christianity as it 
had removed ; and that a second and more sweeping Reformation 
is now urgently required—what is hinted at is the necessity for 
an altogether new revelation, or, at least, a completely new system 
of philosophic belief. 

But the great bulk of the human race can not be philosophers— 
can not even, so far at least as experience has taught us, be scholars. 
Yet surely they are all individually, not merely numerically, as 
important in the eyes of the common Creator (Mr. Froude does 
seem to allow that there is a God, belief in whom is essential to the 
existence of society) as is any, the most erudite, philosopher. 

It would therefore appear, from the most absolutely common- 
sense view—independent of all philosophy and speculation—it 
would appear that the only religion which caz have a rational claim 
on our belief must be one suited equally to the admitted necessities 
of the peasant and of the philosopher. And this is one specially 
distinguishing feature of Christianity. While almost all other 
religious creeds involve an outer sense for the uneducated masses 
and an inner sense for the more learned and therefore dominant 
priesthood, the system of Christianity appeals alike to the belief 
of all ; requiring of all that, in presence of their common Father, 
they should sink their fancied superiority one over another, and 
frankly confessing the absolute unworthiness which they can not but 
feel, approach their Redeemer with the ay and confidence 
of little children. 


* ‘The Garden of Eden is desecrated now by the trampling of controversy, and 
no ingenious reconciliations of religion and science, no rivers of casuistic holy 
water, can restore the ruined loveliness of traditionary faith. But the truth which 
is in religion will assert itself again as it asserted itself before. A society without 
God in the heart of it is not permitted to exist ; and when once more a spiritual 
creed has established itself which men can act on in their lives and believe with their 
whole souls, it is to be hoped that they will have grown wiser by experience, and 
will not again leave the most precious of their possessions to be ruined by the ex- 
travagance of exaggerating credulity.’’ 


Most true, and yet most false! But false only because of the 
implied assumption that the “‘ spiritual creed ’’ already vouchsafed 
to us is mot one ‘‘ which men can act on in their lives, and believe 
with their whole souls.’’ 
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That men in myriads have already thus believed, and acted on, 
the altogether spiritual creed of the New Testament, is matter of 
absolute certainty. And if in the past, why not in the present and 
in the future ? 

The Founder of Christianity has given for all time the answer to 
those who, discontented with what God has graciously done for 
them, seek a new revelation. ‘“‘If ye believe not Moses and the 
prophets, neither would ye believe though one rose from the dead.”’ 

To this there can be no answer except a bold denial of the 
Divinity of Christ. That Christ claimed to be divine we know, 
altogether independently of Scripture, from the historical facts 
connected with His execution. We have His own triumphant 
answer to the question (all-important so far as our present subject is 
concerned) : “‘ Art thou he that should come, or do we look for 
another ?’’ But the claim comes out admitted in all its strength in 
the words of the high-priest : ‘‘ What need we any farther witnesses ? 
ye yourselves have heard the blasphemy.”’ 

All who approach the subject without bias can see from the New 
Testament records how some of the most essential features of Chris- 
tianity were long in impressing themselves on the minds even of the 
Founder’s immediate followers. And we could not reasonably have 
expected it to be otherwise. The revelation of Himself which the 
Creator has made by His works we are only, as it were, deginning to 
comprehend. Are we to wonder that Christianity, that second and 
complementary revelation, is also, as it were, only deginning to be 
understood ; or that, in the struggle for light, much that is wholly 
monstrous has been gratuitously introduced, and requires a Refor- 
mation for its removal? What more likely than that, in the endeavor 
to frame a document for the stamping out of a particular heresy, 
over-zealous clergy should carry the process a little too far, and so 
introduce, a new and opposite heresy? But this is no argument 
against Christianity ; rather the reverse. 

It might in fact be asserted, with very great reason, that a 
religion which, like any one of the dogmatic systems of particular 
Christian sects, should be stated to men ina form as precise and 
definite as was the mere ceremonial law, would be altogether an 
anomaly—inconsistent in character with all the other dealings of 
God with man—and altogether incompatible with that Free Will 
which every sane man feels and knows himself to possess. 


P. G. TAIT. 
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T should never be forgotten that popular institutions, however 
admirable in theory or beneficent in practice, are at all 
times exposed to danger. They bear no charmed life which can 
lift them above the laws of their condition. Democracy “‘is not 
born out of the sky nor wrought in dreams,’’ but is inevitably 
colored by the atmosphere in which it lives, and takes on the qual- 
ities with which it is mingled. It is an opportunity, as well asa 
power. While decidedly acting upon society, and multiplying the 
sources of its own life, it is constantly acted upon by forces which 
disturb the free play and full sweep of its tendencies. It is always 
on probation, waiting for its complete ascendancy upon the advance 
of knowledge and virtue, the ministry of equal laws, and the 
‘* eternal vigilance’’ of the people. It may fitly be compared to 
the struggle for a higher life, in which the best men never rise to 
those heights of goodness which lie beyond the reach of tempta- 
tion. Mr. Buckle argues that in some countries democracy. is 
impossible, owing to the influence of soil, climate, food, and what 
he calls ‘‘the peculiar aspects of nature ;’’ but even under the 
most favored conditions and in the most enlightened communities, 
it is only a grand experiment, an heroic endeavor of the people, a 
ceaseless conflict with ever-recurring dangers, which invoke the 
helping hand of every man who is ready to show his faith in free 
institutions by his works. 

The truth of these observations seems too manifest to admit of 
controversy, or even to require statement. It confronts the cham- 
pions of free government at the very threshold of their labors, and 
demands its practical acceptance as the handmaid and indispensa- 
ble condition of success. It warns them against the political 
superstition that would ascribe some magical power to any mere 
theory of government, and trust in the form without the power 
of democracy. And it finds its best illustration in the pending 
trials of popular liberty in the United States, to some of which we 
propose to refer, and which plead with the people for renewed 
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labors and sacrifices to preserve the institutions founded by their 
fathers. 

One of the most serious of these trials is the result of false 
relations between the people and the land. So intimate and vital 
are these relations in all countries that in the nomenclature of 
politics the words ‘‘ people’’ and “‘ land’’ are convertible terms. 
The laws regulating the ownership and disposition of landed 
property necessarily shape the institutions of a people. As the 
landowners of a country are its masters, real democracy must have 
its roots in the soil. A government which allows the land to be- 
come the patrimony of a few can not be free, since liberty and 
slavery are not more utterly repugnant to each other than are pop- . 
ular institutions and the unrestricted monopoly of the soil. Such 
a government can be democratic in name only, and becomes, in 
fact, the most galling and fatal form of aristocratic rule. It has 
been well remarked that laws of primogeniture and entail cause an 
aristocracy to spring out of the ground, and affect the well-being of 
unborn generations. They make the existence of a true yeomanry 
impossible, and wage war against the normal life of the family. 
They breed pauperism and crime, and lay the many prostrate at 
the feet of the few. It was in the abolition or radical curtailment 
of these laws by the Puritans that American Democracy had its 
birth. Not even the germs of aristocracy were originally planted 
in New England. Her political institutions were the logical pro- 
duct of her laws respecting landed property, which, by favoring a 
great sub-division of the land, favored great equality among the 
people. This produced prosperous cultivation, closely associated 
communities, free schools, a healthy public opinion, democracy in 
managing the affairs of the church, and that system of local self- 
government which has spread over so many States, and must finally 
prevail throughout the world. English ideas, however, took root 
in the States of the South, and the result was the system of entails 
and large landed estates, fitly supplemented by African slavery, 
which simply emphasized the irrepressible antagonism between the 
democracy of one section of the Union and the aristocracy of the 
other. The land policy of New England would have made slavery 
impossible, while democratic institutions would have been the 
common heritage of North and South. 

This vital mistake might have been partially remedied after the 
Colonies became a nation, if a just and comprehensive land policy 
had then been adopted. But the Colonies emerged from the Revo- 
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lutionary War under the burden of an immense debt, and the 
fathers of the young republic knew of no other considerable 
source of payment than the public lands. In the disposition of 
these lands there was but one thought, and that was revenue. - In 
resisting the divine right of kings the divine right of the land mo- 
nopolist was forgotten. Instead of laying the foundations of demo- 
cratic equality in the soil itself, and thus taking a *‘ bond of fate’’ 
for the welfare of coming generations, the goading need of money 
and the very abundance of American lands paved the way for great 
monopolies, which have increased and multiplied ever since. The 
purchase of vast tracts by individuals and companies was not only 
. allowed, but encouraged by the government. The policy of dis- 
posing of the public domain at low or nominal rates, to actual 
settlers only, and in limited quantities, was not then dreamed of ; 
and so potent was the influence of those feudal ideas which had 
been transplanted from the Old World, that the enactment of the 
present Homestead law did not become possible till seventy-five 
years after the establishment of the American land system. But 
this famous law did not emancipate the public domain. It wasa 
sign of promise, but it did not fulfill the nation’s desire. Non- 
resident speculators were still at liberty to purchase great tracts, 
and hold them indefinitely for a rise in price, which was at war 
with the whole spirit and policy of the Homestead law, and as 
flagrantly unjust as it was financially stupid. The American sys- 
tem of land grants to railroad corporations, which originated in 
1850, has already surrendered a territorial empire of over two 
hundred million acres. The Indian Treaty system, fully inaugu- 
rated by Congress in 1861, has robbed poor settlers of great bodies 
of choice lands, and handed them over to monopolists and sharp- 
ers. The legislation on the subject of military land bounties, while 
nearly profitless to the soldier, has been a national disaster, bene- 
ficial only to speculators and monopolists. The acts of Congress 
on the subject of swamp lands and college and Indian scrip have 
been equally vicious and indefensible. The rights of settlers under 
the Homestead and pre-emption laws have been seriously threat- 
ened by department rulings in the interest of railway companies, 
while the growing power of land monopoly has been formidably 
reinforced by the State and Federal courts. Under the vicious 
legislation to which we have referred, only one person in fifteen, 
outside of the towns and cities, is the owner of a home in the land 
States of the South. In the State of California quite a number 
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of men own hundreds of thousands of acres each, and in crossing 
the lands of one of these you are obliged to travel seventy-five 
miles. These monopolists, in league with the navigation and rail- 
way companies and banking corporations of the State, naturally 
favor the Coolie traffic, since it supplies a background of degraded 
and pauperized labor on which a splendid aristocracy of wealth may 
fitly and securely flourish. The curse of monopoly in the States 
of the Northwest, caused by the cruel commerce in land which the 
government has encouraged, has been an irreparable blight to their 
prosperity. Great estates are everywhere tending to swallow up the 
smaller ones, and to produce a constantly multiplying and crouch- 
ing tenantry. Even in New England, owing greatly to her tariff 
policy, non-resident proprietors have become common in large dis- 
tricts, while the general education of farm laborers is below that of 
the factory operatives, and the condition of agriculture itself is 
that of rapid decay. 

These facts are as significant as they are alarming. They fore- 
shadow the approach of a deadly danger to American Democraey, 
and the fearful trial which certainly awaits it. It is true, there is 
no crushing system of landlordism in the United States, founded 
on despotic laws and traditions, but through the land policy of the 
republic and the machinery of great corporations she has inaugu- 
rated a system of feudalism as completely at war with the princi- 
ples of free government as that which scourges England to-day. 
We believe nothing is more logically certain than that this system 
must be confronted and overthrown, or the epitaph of American 
Democracy must be written. This is the simple but pregnant 
alternative ; and the statesmanship that would postpone or evade 
it is criminally recreant to the most imperative demands of the 
hour. Men do not gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles. 
In politics, as in morals, we shall reap as we sow. Land monopoly 
has preyed upon every age of the world, and sapped the life of 
every free government of the past, while it is to-day the strong- 
hold of every despotism on earth. History ever repeats itself, and 
the believers in popular institutions are therefore utterly without 
excuse, if they allow its solemn and reiterated warnings to go 
unheeded. 

American Democracy is threatened with another formidable 
trial in the growth and domination of cities. We are far from 
saying that great cities are in themselves an evil. They are the 
necessary outgrowth of modern civilization. They supply the 
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producer with a home market. As great intellectual and com- 
mercial centres, they are the natural handmaids of social and eco- 
nomic progress. They ought to be the natural allies of democracy ; 
but we believe they are preparing for it an ordeal which will tax 
all the resources of the people to save it. The danger to which 
we allude is twofold. In the first place, the government of great 
cities by democratic methods is an unsolved problem. Thus far, 
at least, it can scarcely be affirmed that the chief cities of the 
United States have proved governable. The forms of democracy 
have been laid hold of by its enemies, who have trampled its sub- 
stance under foot. In the Northern States of the Union, outside 
the great city, popular government has been a success. Life and 
property, as arule, are secure. Education is generally diffused, 
and society makes a healthy and natural progress. There is a 
general equality of condition among the people, which holds in 
check the spirit of aristocracy and caste. The laws are respected, 
and the voice of the majority is honestly registered and cheerfully 
accepted. But in the chief cities all this is changed. In the city 
of New York only a few years ago official thieves robbed the treas- 
ury. Offices were bought like merchandise. Legislatures were 
sold to the highest bidder. Courts were bribed by villains, who 
escaped justice through the power of their money. Great masses 
of men, native and foreign, cursed by ignorance, poverty, and 
drink, became the miserable tools of demagogues and gamblers, 
while opposing political parties were equally corrupt, and decent 
men were tempted to give up public affairs in disgust. The voice 
of the church, if heard at all, was unheeded. No man’s life, 
property, or reputation was safe, and nothing was sincerely believed 
in by the men who ruled the hour but the beauty and blessedness 
of wealth. This picture of Democracy as practically illustrated in 
one city, and in several others by somewhat less startling exhibi- 
tions, shows how powerless it is in these great centres of popula- 
tion and wealth, and how well founded scems to have been the 
apprehension of De Tocqueville, uttered nearly a half century ago, 
that Democracy in America would find its ruin in the growth of her 
cities and the character of their population. 

But Democracy not only fails to govern the cities, but the cities 
govern the country. In several of the States they hold the balance 
of power. They hold it, and wield it, in the nation. The same 
ignorant and brutalized horde which demagogues and thieves 
employ in the government of the cities is made to turn the scale in 
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State and National contests. And this frightful evil seems to be 
constantly increasing. Through the concentration of capital and 
its resulting oligarchy of wealth, the ‘‘ dangerous classes’’ are all 
the while on the increase, while the growth of cities outstrips that 
of the nation. In the United States, as in Europe, men are run- 
ning away from rural pursuits, and coveting the excitements of 
town life. The professions are more and more crowded, while 
increasing multitudes are seeking a livelihood in some form of 
traffic. The character of our civilization and the whole current of 
modern life favor the growth of these evils. This is illustrated in 
the great railway and banking corporations, which so powerfully 
tend to aggregate capital in the hands of the few, and to draw the 
many under their control. It is seen in the growth of great manu- 
facturing eastablishments, called into life by labor-saving machinery 
which capital can so easily utilize, and causing the dependent 
masses to gravitate around new centres. It is seen in the monop- 
olization of lands and the absorption of small estates, decimating 
the farming population, and portending a centralization in agricul- 
ture through the combination of capital and machinery, such as 
we have witnessed in manufactures and commerce. It is seen in 
the growth of habits of luxury and extravagance, and the decline 
of those domestic virtues without which the family and the home 
lose their sacredness and the State its best support. It is seen 
in the alarming increase of taxes throughout the country, which 
are chiefly saddled on the poor, and especially in the American 
tariff laws, exempting from duty the chief luxuries of the rich, 
and heavily taxing the articles of prime necessity to the producer, 
such as iron and steel, and thus at once taxing his transportation, 
and his plow, his reaper, and every thing else into which these 
metals enter, while the price of his produce is as low as it was before 
the late war. It is seen, in short, in the unmistakable tendency 
of the government to lend itself to the service of capital, and to 
show the world the spectacle of a great nation founded on the 
aristocracy of wealth, instead of resolutely maintaining the princi- 
ples of real democracy, and fostering the republican virtue of the 
people. 

These considerations may well awaken anxiety among the be- 
lievers in democratic government. Hitherto the hope of the 
United States has been the rural districts. In peace and in war 
the great republic has leaned upon her yeomanry, and they have 
never failed her. Brave, patriotic, and incorruptible, they have 
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been her strength and her pride. Will they be able safely to carry 
her through the fearful ordeal involved in the unhealthy growth of 
our cities, and the increasing distaste for rural pursuits? Can the 
nation stand the present drain upon the farming population, and 
the growing ascendancy of the bad elements which rule the large 
towns? Rome perished in the destruction of her peasantry and 
the concentration of her population in the capital. Great estates 
destroyed the family life of the people, and while the cultivators 
of the soil became slaves, luxury and vice preyed upon the empire. 
Can America escape the same fate if she follows in the same path ? 
The agriculturists of the United States compose a majority of the 
population. Their business feeds the human family, and from it 
both manufactures and commerce draw their life. Every interest 
of society must therefore suffer when the great underlying interest 
of the farmer languishes, while the very principle of democracy is 
thus at the same time menaced with decay and death. 

A more immediately threatening danger to democratic govern- 
ment in America is the growing power of great corporations. 
Democracy needs the quickening influence and constant support of 
equal laws. It demands common opportunities for the people. 
It can safely tolerate no privileged classes, and no legislative favor- 
itism of any sort. If corporations are created they should be a 
clear public necessity or convenience, and never cease to be the 
servants of the people. Without these conditions they have no 
right to exist. The question of railway transportation affords the 
best illustration of what we wish to say on this subject. Political 
economy teaches that good roads are equivalent to good tools. 
They are a part of the economy of labor, since they are to be 
regarded as a diminution of the cost of all things sent to market 
by them. But the railway corporations of the United States, 
though the mere instruments of commerce and agents of the peo- 
ple, and often richly endowed by the government, have threatened 
to play the ré/e of master. Instead of helping the people, they 
have sometimes proved a hindrance, if not a positive public griev- 
ance. The great railway corporations have grown so powerful that 
they have been able to manipulate both State legislatures and 
Congress. The power of associated capital embodied in them, 
-and sometimes exercised in the way of exorbitant charges, has 
produced a serious and widespread agitation in the States of the 
North-west, and provoked some very questionable legislation in the 
way of retaliation, Congress undoubtedly has the right to regulate 
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the charges on inter-State lines of railway ; but Congress itself has 
sometimes become the servant of the railway power. This was 
shamefully illustrated in the Credit Mobilier developments, and in 
the ugly fact that their pretended investigation was anything but 
thorough. The States also have the same power as to the roads 
within their borders, but their law-makers also have too often 
become the stipendiaries of these monopolies, while, in some 
instances, both the State and Federal courts have succumbed to 
their purposes. 

The due regulation of the power of these corporations presents 
one of the most serious questions now before the people of the 
United States. The old slave power acted as a unit, and had a 
combined capital in human flesh estimated at two thousand mil- 
lion dollars. It ruled the nation forty years. It was exceedingly 
difficult for a Northern man to stand up in Congress and look that 
power in the face ; but we believe it has been quite as difficult for 
a member of Congress, North or South, to withstand the purposes 
of the railway power. The danger is different, but not less. It is 
no longer the fear of personal violence, or the frowns of a compact 
oligarchy of domineering men, but the insidious tactics of the 
lobby, in sapping and mining its way through the consciences of 
members. The railway power of the nation wields a consolidated 
capital of nearly five thousand million dollars. The network of 
its ramifications reaches throughout the Continent, and as against 
the public it is as completely a unit as was the slave power. There 
are now about eighty thousand miles of railroad in the United 
States, to which we are adding a yearly average of twenty-five 
hundred miles. Their yearly gross earnings are nearly five hun- 
dred million dollars, and they have in their employ an army of 
over two hundred thousand men, including the ablest legal talent 
in the nation, and drawing into their support every influence which 
great centralized wealth can command. The privileged classes of 
aristocratic Europe are unknown in the United States, but they 
havea substitute in these great corporations which never die, armed 
with equal or greater power, and threatening the complete sub- 
jugation of the people. It is the one-man power in a new and 
most alarming form. The great republic has no dukes, lords, 
or barons, and in theory the people can guard against political 
abuses by frequent changes of their public servants; but these 
great railroad kings sometimes control the makers and expound- 
ers of the laws, and are practically endowed with life offices and 
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powers of hereditary succession. Is not this as fatal to Democracy 
as would be the life tenure of the office of President, with power 
to name his successor? If the European system of government is 
vicious, is not the American system of railway rule equally so? 
The issue involved is that of democracy on the one hand, backed 
by forty million people, and struggling for its very existence, and 
commercial feudalism. on the other, dominated by great monopo- 
lies which own the wealth of kingdoms, and will be content with 
nothing less than imperial power over the government and people. 
In presenting this grave issue we certainly cherish no hostility 
to railroads. They have undoubtedly done much in the settle- 
ment and development of the Western States. They have often 
created the towns which they connect. They have extended 
civilization and all its appliances. They are of inestimable value 
to the country under a just administration of their affairs, and 
while content to act as the servants of the public. But they are 
built by the people’s resources ‘and labor, and they should be 
thoroughly subordinated to the people’s will. How this shall be 
done the future alone can fully reveal ; but it must be accomplished, 
if the people themselves are to remain sovereign on their own soil 
and over their own affairs. They can not fail to see that the very 
principle of democracy is at stake in this controversy. They can 
not fail to see that it is one thing to establish great lines of inter- 
communication, foster great commercial enterprises, and amass 
great wealth in the hands of the few, and quite another thing, while 
reasonably favoring the development of commerce and the activity 
of capital, to so shape the administration of affairs as to maintain, 
in their full vigor, the vital principles of democratic government. 
The success of American Democracy is also seriously involved 
in the solution of the labor problem. This subject has been 
somewhat anticipated in what we have said of the monopoly of 
lands, the domination of cities, and the power of corporations ; 
but it demands a distinct consideration. A right adjustment 
of the relations of capital and labor is absolutely necessary to 
the permanent success of popular institutions. We have seen 
this illustrated in the slave system of the South, which was sim- 
ply an extreme form of the tyranny of capital. It was the logi- 
cal climax of that system of political philosophy which makes the 
protection of property the chief end of government. Democracy 
teaches that the laborer is worthy of his hire, and that man is par- 
amount to wealth. Whether the domination of capital takes the 
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form of chattel slavery or serfdom, or that practical ownership of 
the laborer which our system of modern industrial skill has inaugu- 
rated, can make no sort of difference in principle, since in all such 
cases the sacredness of humanity is invaded, and democracy, in the 
same degree, renounced. The great practical difficulty is that the 
improvement in the condition of the working people does not keep 
pace with the increase of the wealth which they produce, and its 
accumulation in the hands of the few. It has been aptly said that 
while the forms of aristocracy and privilege have been driven from 
the political system of the United States, they have reappeared in 
the industrial. Great manufacturing establishments are so many 
great centers of aristocratic power. Labor-saving machinery, the 
cost of which the wealthy alone can afford, creates great establish- 
ments, which do the work that before was done by the handicrafts- 
man. It is true that the cost of production is lessened by the 
extent of the establishment, the amount of capital and credit em- 
ployed, and the division and subdivision of labor. It is likewise 
true that a better article is manufactured, and that the mind of the 
master is invigorated and enlarged by the training involved in the 
supervision of such an enterprise. But the laborer is sacrificed. 
He becomes the perfect master of the little mechanical task allotted 


to him, but dwarfed in every thing else. ‘‘In proportion as the 
workman improves the man is degraded.’’ He becomes more and 
more a machine the longer he pursues his business. ‘‘ Hitherto,”’ 


says John Stuart Mill, ‘‘ it is questionable if all the mechanical 
inventions yet made have lightened the day’s toil of any human 
being. They have enabled a greater population to live the same 
life of drudgery and imprisonment, and an increased number of 
manufacturers and others to make fortunes. They have increased 
the comforts of the middle classes. But they have not begun to 
affect those great changes in human destiny which it is in their 
nature and in their futurity to accomplish.’’ They have achieved 
signal material results, but as yet they have not proved the hand- 
maids of human welfare. On the contrary, they have plunged the 
laboring classes of all countries into new dangers, which invoke 
new safeguards for their protection. They have created a new 
trial for democratic institutions, and thus pointed the way to new 
fields of political action in the interest of multitudes who will need 
the strong hand of law in their struggle against new and formidable 
forces. The abolition of the small industries which once flourished, 
and the substitution of the factory system, carried on by great 
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capital and the vast power of machinery, have founded a new era 

‘in industrial economy, to be followed by a new era in legislation. 
Improved machinery is revolutionizing the world. It greatly 
facilitates production and the aggregation of capital, thus render- 
ing the laborer more and more dependent, while the capitalist is 
enabled to amass increasing wealth. This law of concentration 
is to-day in full blast, pointing to the still further degradation and 
helplessness of the masses, and the more complete domination of 
the few. 

Can American Democracy stand so severe a trial of its very 
life? And is there no remedy? We are often assured that this 
ugly conflict between the power of wealth and the rights of hu- 
manity will settle itself. Political economists and party leaders 
declare that the law of supply and demand will solve the whole 
problem, and that government has nothing to do with it. This 
seems to us as shallow as it is heartless. The law of supply and 
demand may well enough be trusted where the parties to be affected 
by it stand on an equal footing; but when one of them, from 
whatever cause, is able to hold the other completely in his power, 
the law is a law of death to the latter. This was shockingly 
demonstrated in the English factory system, under which the rights 
of humanity were as completely forgotten as in the cotton States 
of the South under the rule of slavery ; and to redress the wrongs 
thus inflicted Parliament was obliged to enact laws fixing a limit to 
the hours of toil. The sad truth is that capital, under the stimulus 
of modern society, is too often utterly deaf to the appeals of both 
justice and mercy. It cares for nothing but its own increase, and 
justifies the saying that ‘‘ the love of gain overrides even the love 
of life, and silences even the fear of death.’ Non-intervention, we 
are told, is the gospel to be preached to the working-man when he 
asks for fair play at the hands of the government ; and yet the gov- 
ernment has always intervened against him, and does to-day. This 
is true in all countries. Our laws of property originated in the 
power of the strong over the weak, and they still bear the stamp 
of their beginning. Instead of taking pains to temper the inequali- 
ties which exist in the conditions of men they have taken pains to 
aggravate them. Instead of favoring the diffusion of wealth they 
have constantly favored its concentration. Instead of taking care 
of the weak, they have all the time given their help to the strong. 
All this, as we have shown, finds illustration in a vicious land policy, 
in the power of great corporations, in the monopolies in the inter- 
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est of favored classes, which have grown up under the system of 
tariff duties, and in the power of great manufacturing establish- 
ments over the lives and fortunes of the poor. And yet we are 
gravely told, in the face of facts like these, that the law of supply 
and demand will right their wrongs. Their present condition of 
helplessness is the result of a systematic and long-continued course 
of legislation dictated by capital ; but, instead of undoing this 
legislation, and turning the current at last in favor of the working 
classes, the convenient makeshift of supply and demand is ap- 
pealed to, which is exactly what capital wants, and all it needs. 
We have no quarrel with this principle, but only with its misappli- 
cation. Labor is not a commodity, like cotton or corn. The rights 
of the laborer are the rights of humanity. The power of his em- 
ployer to fix his compensation is the power over his life, and the 
government therefore should recognize the principle that ‘‘ the man 
who has labor to sell has as many rights as the man who has it to 
buy,”’ and that his wages are to be determined by mutual confer- 
ence, and not exclusively by the employer. The rights of man are 
not amere dream. The naked rapacity of gain, with conscience 
and humanity turned adrift, is not liberty. It is a substance, not 
a mocking shadow. It is not ‘‘ the liberty to die by starvation,’’ 
but it means just laws for all. It means a home, and bread, and 
education, and fair-play in the race of life. Precisely how the des- 
potism of organized cupidity is to be overthrown, and the griev- 
ances of the working classes redressed, we do not pretend to decide. 
We only know that this is the grand problem of American states- 
manship, and that it must be solved, if Democracy is to be carried 
safely through its trials. In the United States the laborer is a citi- 
zen and avoter. When the republic is in danger he constitutes 
the best part of its military etablishment. The class to which he 
belongs comprises a large majority of the nation, and much of its 
intellect and worth. Unlike the palsied victims of arbitrary 
power in the old world he breathes the atmosphere of free institu- 
tions, and cherishes the traditions of his revolutionary fathers. 
His just demands can not be safely disregaded, nor can he be 
enslaved without the ruin of the republic. 

A fearful trial awaits Democracy in the growing tendency 
towards Federal usurpation and the centralization of power. Dur- 
ing the late civil war the national government was compelled to 
deal with a strong hand. A thorough schooling in the use of 
power seemed to be its only alternative. Theories of strict con- 
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struction found little favor when the life of the nation was men- 
aced in the name of State rights. The people looked for their sal- 
vation through the vigorous exercise of power by the central gov- 
ernment, and cared far more about-the end to be attained than the 
means of its accomplishment. The natural effect of this military 
training was to familiarize them with military ideas and habits, 
and to attach them to loose and indefensible opinions, respecting 
the relative powers of the general and State governments. At the 
same time, and just as naturally, these mischiefs of war crept into 
the civil administration after the war was ended, largely coloring 
the views of the leading public men who had most. zealously sus- 
tained the government, and producing a final harvest of maladmin- 
istration and misrule which the country has had to reap during the 
past few years. 

These evils were the natural and inevitable fruit of the great 
sectional conflict; and they were considerably aggravated by a 
remarkable popular fallacy which still extensively prevails. The 
effect of the war was mistaken for its cause. The rebellion was 
charged to a particular theory of State Rights, whereas its real cause 
was African slavery, while the pretended right of secession was 
only a pretext. Devotion to this institution was the overmastering 
sentiment of the people of the South ; and while at one time they 
manifested this devotion by setting up their pet dogma of secession 
in its support, at another they were equally ready to strike at the 
very citadel of State rights by a policy of monstrous Federal 
aggression. The right of the States to secede at their own pleasure 
was scarcely more indefensible than the Federal authority assumed 
in the Dred Scott decision and the Fugitive Slave Act of 1850. 
The cotton States did not secede on account of the tyranny of the 
national government, but because of their inability any longer to 
rule it in the interest of slavery. The simple truth is, that in the 
hands of the old slave masters the constitution was made to dip 
towards centralization or State rights, exactly in the degree it 
promised to help the claims of the slave power. This is perfectly 
evident, and must, we are sure, enter into the verdict of history. 
But the people, as a rule, judged otherwise, and their judgment 
necessarily exercised a shaping influence over the action of the gov- 
ernment. In insisting that it was the heresy of State rights which 
caused the war, they believed it was not only necessary that that 
heresy should be crushed, but that in doing it the central power 
should be sustained in its most latitudinarian pretensions. The 
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whole policy of the government was thus swerved towards central- 
ization, and with such an impulse that it still continues. The 
constitution expressly declares that ‘‘ the powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved by it to the States respectively, or to the peo- 
ple ;’’ but the theory on which the general government has been 
administered since the war is that all powers not conferred on the 
States by the Constitution are reserved to the United States, thus 
completely repudiating the doctrines of the fathers, and setting 
at defiance the express words of the Constitution itself. This was 
illustrated by President Grant in the San Domingo affair, in which 
he deliberately usurped the war-making power which is vested in 
Congress by the Constitution ; in issuing millions of currency with- 
out any warrant of law, and on his own individual caprice, in order 
to help the farmers in ‘‘ moving their crops ;’’ in his appointment 
to civil places about him of men in the military service, in violation 
of an express statute which he was sworn to execute ; in standing 
by a reckless and corrupt Federal judge in Louisiana, and using 
him in crushing out the lawful government in that State ; and in 
the whole civil and military policy of his administration in dealing 
with the lately rebellious States. He systematically carried the 
imperial and military spirit into his high office for eight years, and 
trampled down the laws which were as binding upon him as upon 
any other citizen, while the example of his disobedience was pre- 
eminently mischievous. 

Nor did Congress escape the centralizing influence to which we 
have referred. It proved itself at all times the ready and faithful 
ally of the President. The authority conferred on him to suspend 
the writ of abeas corpus at his own pleasure armed him with the 
powers of an autocrat. It was a plain violation of the Constitution, 
since neither “‘ invasion’’ nor ‘‘ rebellion’’ justified it, and no better 
plea could be made in its support than that the end justified the 
means. What are called the Enforcement Acts of Congress embody 
provisions at war with the very principle of municipal government, 
and which can only be defended on the tyrant’s plea that the cen- 
tral power can administer the affairs of a locality better than the 
people can do it themselves. The same evil tendency has fre- 
quently cropped out in the judicial department of the government, 
which uniformly leans to the side of power. The Supreme Court 
of the United States for many years past has unquestionably 
favored the strong against the weak in controversies between citi- 
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zens and the government, instead of administering impartial justice. 
This centralizing tendency is the special danger of democratic insti- 
tutions in the United States. They had their birth and first trial 
in the town meeting, the township, the county, and the State. 
Without this schooling in local self-government the development of 
a democratic nation would have been impossible. The people must 
be trained to freedom in small concerns before they can be trusted 
with great ones. ‘‘ The end of good government,’’ says De Toc- 
queville, ‘‘ is to insure the welfare of the people, and not merely to 
establish order in the midst of its misery.’ He shows that the 
very principle of equality works in favor of centralization, since 
the love of equality is stronger than the love of liberty, and the 
general hatred of privileged classes finds satisfaction in the strength 
of a common government under which the rights of all are equal, 
while they are unsupported by democratic institutions in detail. 
American democracy should guard against this fatal mistake, and 
has abundant reason to remember its old maxim, that power is ever 
stealing from the many to the few. Decentralization, inspired by 
slavery, struck at the nation’s life ; but it lies buried in the grave q 
of treason. The real danger which now confronts Democracy in 
the United States is the insidious approach of imperial power, the 
blight and paralysis of paternal government. This is sufficiently 
evident in the light of the facts we have presented, and the cry of 
danger can not be sounded too early or too earnestly by the believ- 
ers in free institutions. 

The last ordeal of Democracy which we shall notice is the rapid 
decline of political morality. This is the most alarming evil of the 
times, because it underlies and aggravates every other. Political 
corruption has become the great canker of the republic. In the 
sphere of politics the divine command, ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal,’’ 
seems to be losing its obligation ; and this, of course, must seri- 
ously infect the whole community. Ifa public man may steal, it 
necessarily weakens the standard of integrity by which men regulate 
their affairs in private life. The lapse from honesty of a trusted 
politician is a public misfortune, because it becomes a conspicuous 
example. One public reprobate begets a multitude of private ones. 
If a Member of Congress, on the plea that he is insufficiently 
paid, is justified in stealing five thousand dollars, any private rogue 
under similar temptation may do likewise. If men in office may 
prize their own interest above that of the public, why may not 
every man steal from his neighbor? Indeed, every moral rule 
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should be magnified where the rights of the public are involved. 
Cheating the State should be counted a flagrant crime, because 
government is a divine ordinance, and because the consequences 
of such cheating are wholesale and widespread. Stealing from the 
State is stealing from the multitude whose toil produces the wealth 
of the State. It has been branded as worse than robbing widows 
and orphans, because it breeds general corruption and misgovern- 
ment, and thus multiplies widows and orphans. 

That principles so elementary and obvious should be flagrantly 
set aside by men high in official position, and sometimes winked 
at by the people, is as dishonoring to their politics as it is shameful 
to their virtue. The evils of political ambition are bad enough, but 
they are ‘‘trifles light as air” in comparison with that inordinate 
greed of pelf which now pollutes the very fountains of political 
action in the United States. Power is chiefly sought for the sake 
of plunder. Offices are coveted as the chosen means of amassing 
wealth. Men are nominally elected by the people to take care of 
their interests, while in fact they are often the hired tools of cor- 
porations and capitalists whose money manipulates the machinery 
of politics. Judges are bribed and State legislatures are bought 
and sold. Jay Gould says under oath, ‘‘ I needed the legislatures 
of four States, and in order to acquire them I created the legisla- 
tures with my money. I found that this is the cheapest way.”’ It 
is no secret that through the power of money men are sometimes 
made governors and United States ‘senators who ought to be in 
the penitentiary. The traffic in human flesh still goes on, but 
white men as well as black are now in the market. Popular elec- 
tions are carried by wholesale bribery, while the convicted ring- 
leaders in grand schemes of ballot stuffing are allowed to go un- 
punished. Political magnates and “‘ Christian statesmen”’ are per- 
suaded to invest their money and their influence where they “‘ will 
do the most good ”’ to a great railroad corporation in its organized 
robbery of the Treasury, while both houses of Congress and the 
President of the United States join hands ina salary theft which 
makes the average rogues of society comparatively respectable. 
The Civil Service of the government, which has been vaunted by 
some of its champions as “‘ the best on the planet,’’ is so disgusting 
a system of official huckstering and political prostitution, that 
nothing can match it but the unblushing duplicity and demagogism 
of the party leaders who profess to favor its reform. Indeed, so 
complete has been the current debauchment, that in 1876 the 
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right of forty million people to choose their chief functionaries was 
made the football of political criminals, who were afterwards 
rewarded for their services by the Administration which mounted 
into power through their agency ; while the evidence is not want- 
ing that under like circumstances the same high-handed game 
would have been played by some of the leaders of the opposing 
party. 

Of course this fountain of corruption, breaking out in high 
places, must find its level, overflowing the county, the township, and 
the school-district, and poisoning the moral as well as the politi- 
cal life of the people. Whether this evil originates in the laxity of 
moral training in the family, or in some radical defect in the system 
of public education, or in the recreancy of the church to her high 
mission as a moral instructor and guide, or, as we believe, in all 
these causes, it presents a‘problem which every true man and woman 
should earnestly ponder. Its solution involves the salvation of the 
land. No reform is possible in any direction if the people can not 
stem the black tide of political corruption which threatens to lay 
waste the republic. In meeting the great dangers we have men- 
tioned, the friends of Democracy will fail hopelessly, if they can not 
inspire in the people, and especially the coming generation, the 
love of rectitude, and restore the maxims of common honesty to 
their rightful sway. The grand need of the time is a general resur- 
rection of conscience, and an organized revolt of honest men of all 
parties against the evils we have attempted to depict. Legislatures 
have been purchased because the moral sense of the people per- 
mitted knaves anc traders to represent them. Congress has been 
controlled by the railways because the people failed to choose in- 
corruptible men to stand in the places of great temptation. Courts 
have been bribed and seats in Congress bought because the general 
mammon-worship of the times failed to see in these acts their real 
turpitude, or their treason to Democracy. Cities have been gov- 
erned by the mob, and the ballot ruthlessly profaned, because 
decent men retreated from politics in despair, and thus became 
themselves a mob, by disowning the government which had the 
right to demand of them political duties as the price of its protec- 
tion. The word “ politics’’ has become synonymous with plun- 
der, because the people have heaped honors upon men who abjure 
every principle of morality in public as well as private life, and are 
by nature incapable of any higher aim than political success. And 
this fearful treachery to virtue does not stand alone. It finds its 
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strong allies in widespread popular ignorance, which is itself a 
great national danger ; in the vice of intemperance, which lends 
itself to the service of every evil element in society ; and in the 
stupid enforcement of party discipline after party issues have lost 
their meaning or totally disappeared. Nothing less than the power 
of indwelling moral principle, and the most devoted and patient 
labors of the preacher, the schoolmaster, and the patriot, can rescue 
the republic from this appalling assemblage of perils. 

To the evils we have enumerated, many thoughtful persons 
would add the extension of the ballot to large classes who are unfit 
to cast it. Some of these political moralists, indeed, go so far as 
to trace all the evils which menace the success of the democratic 
experiment in America to ‘‘ a debased and irresponsible suffrage.’’ 
This is the opinion of Mr. Parkman, as recently expressed. We 
do not sympathize with such views. The source of these evils 
lies deeper, and no remedy for them is possible through the 
restriction of the suffrage to the educated classes. We still 
hold fast the idea that the ballot itself is one of the best means 
of fitting men for using it wisely. We believe it to be far less 
difficult to manage the unenlightened classes in the United 
States by giving them a share in the government than by with- 
holding their political rights. The denial of the ballot to illit- 
erate citizens would also be a direct sanction of class legisla- 
tion, and all class rule is vicious. It would intrust political power 
exclusively to those who are best able to take care of themselves 
without it, while the ignorant, who would especially need the means 
of self-protection against a privileged class, would be helpless. We 
also believe the extension of the suffrage, as a general rule, pro- 
motes the extension of education, as it has done in England. Nor 
can we subscribe to Mr. Parkman’s disparaging estimate of the 
aggregate fitness of American citizens for the ballot ; and we differ 
from him quite as radically in his estimate of the political value of 
education and culture. Nearly the entire literary class in England 
has been found on the side of power in its conflict with the people, 
while the men least fitted for the work of government, and most 
obstinately opposed to all great reforms, have been the graduates 
of universities. We place this fact alongside of Mr. Parkman's 
opinion of the masses, whom he regards as so incapable of prog- 
ress. The fearful decay of political morality to which we have 
referred is chiefly the work of men of education, and not the result 
of ‘‘ flinging the suffrage to the mob.’’ The educated classes, in 
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fact, are quite liberally represented among the conspicuous rascals 
and malefactors of modern society, as we have already shown, and 
as any one must see who reads the daily newspapers. In the pres- 
ence of such facts, the folly of tracing political abuses to ignorant 
suffrage, or of looking for their cure to an educated aristocracy, 
becomes sufficiently apparent. 

But our task must be concluded. We have referred to the 
false relations between the people and the land, as illustrated in 
the growth of great estates and the resulting inequality of the peo- 
ple ; to the domination of great cities, and its antagonism to pop- 
ular institutions and the prosperity of the rural districts ; to the 
dangerous power of great corporations over the national and 
State governments and the rights of the people; to the con- 
centration of capital in alliance with labor-saving machinery, and 
its remorseless power over the working classes ; to the centraliza- 
tion of political power, keeping step to the march of great indus- 
trial and social forces, and helping them in their evil direction ; 
and to the shocking decay of political morality, now everywhere 
visible, and which is partly the cause and partly the effect of the 
evils we have mentioned. These are some of the dangers which 
cast their baleful shadow over the future, and summon the people 
to the work of reform. In thus pointing them out and emphasiz- 
ing their magnitude we have taken the first step towards their re- 
moval, since men will not wage war against an evil till they are 
convinced of its existence. It is not our present purpose to enter 
into the discussion of particular remedies or methods of action 
which these ordeals of Democracy may demand. Speaking gen- 
erally, what is wanted is a perfectly unshackled movement of the 
people—a fellowship of brave and faithful men in every section of 
the republic—against the new forms of aristocracy which the 
greed of sudden wealth and the agencies of modern society have 
created. There must be the substance, and not the form merely, of 
free institutions. The people must snatch freedom itself from the 
perilous activities quickened into life by its own spirit. They must 
search out new defences of Democracy in the new trials of its life. 
The grand work which has been committed to their keeping is not 
the highest development of favored individuals or classes, or the 
accumulation of great wealth in their hands, but the utmost enlight- 
enment and supreme welfare of all. It is not the exceptional cul- 
ture or commanding advantage of the few, but the uplifting of the 
many to a higher level. This is at once the religion of humanity 
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and the mission of Democracy. And it will be accomplished. It 
may be delayed for a season. It may be temporarily frustrated 
by the great and impending dangers we have mentioned. The 
blind greed of cupidity, trampling down the rights of the people, 
may even precipitate the country into revolution and violence, as 
did the slave power of the South; but in the end Democracy will be 
vindicated. All-the divine forces are waiting to aid it. Christi- 
anity is pledged to its triumph, and coincident with its teachings. 
The principle of social evolution foreordains it. Democracy is to 
come in its fulness, sweeping away the conspiracies of wealth and 
the subterfuges of monopoly, and enforcing “‘ all rights for all ;"’ 
but whether this shall be sooner or later, and whether heralded by 
the kindly agencies of peace or the harsh power of war, must de- 
pend upon the wise and timely use of opportunities. The result is 
certain, since justice can not finally be defeated ; but the circum- 
stances of the struggle and the cost of the triumph are confided to 
the American people. They can help or hinder the grand march 
of human progress. They can smooth its pathway and speed its 
momentum, or fold their arms in slothful indifference, and thus 
hand it over to the unpitying logic of events. We believe they 
will not shrink from this solemn responsibility, and that while 
holding fast their faith in justice, in the might of the truth, in the 
certain victory of right over wrong, they will dedicate their lives 
anew to the grand tasks appointed for them as the servants of 


their kind. 
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THE GOVERNMENT LIBRARY AT WASH- 
INGTON. 


HEN the Library of Congress was founded, April 24th, 
1800, by the modest appropriation of five thousand dol- 
lars ‘‘ for the purchase of such books as may be necessary for the 
use of Congress, at the said city of Washington,’’ there was no 
library in the United States exceeding fifteen thousand volumes. 
The Library Company of Philadelphia, founded by Franklin and 
his associates in 1731, had absorbed the Loganian Library in 1792, 
and thus ranked as the largest American collection. Harvard Col- 
lege came next, with about ten thousand volumes ; and the Society 
Library of New York ranked third, with some sixty-five hundred. 
Besides these we have traces, more or less obscure, of some fifty 
libraries numbering from one hundred to three thousand volumes 
each. In 1800, the paucity of the collections and the poverty of 
their literary stores marked the infancy of a country whose rapid 
progress in wealth and intelligence has been such as now to exhibit 
a roll of more than 3700 libraries, numbering upwards of 12,000,000 
volumes. 

It is noteworthy that the Library of Congress was the first one 
created by statute for the use of a legislative body in this country. 
While small collections of books, chiefly law and documentary, 
existed at the State capitals for legislative use and reference, there 
is no record of the creation of any State library by law, until that of 
Pennsylvania was formally established in 1816. The New York 
State Library was founded in 1818, that of Massachusetts in 1826, 
and the other States of the Union have followed, until none is now 
without a library. 

The early American Congresses, before the adoption of the 
Constitution, were dependent for works of reference upon private 
collections mainly, though we find the Continental Congress ten- 
dering a vote of thanks to the Library Company of Philadelphia for 
the gratuitous use of books. A more permanent provision for the 
express use of Congress became necessary upon the removal of the 
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government to Washington, a nascent city in the wilderness, then 
containing less than five hundred souls. The act of April 24th, 
1800, ‘‘ making provision for the removal of the government of the 
United States,’’ which appropriated the first sum of five thousand 
dollars for books for the use of Congress, was followed by the more 
systematic statute of January 26th, 1802, entitled ‘‘ An Act con- 
cerning the Library for the use of both Houses of Congress.”’ 
This Act, out of which was to grow that vast institution which will 
hand down to future generations the literature not only of a nation, 
but of the world, did not pass Congress without vigorous discussion. 
There were then in the Union sixteen States, with a Senate com- 
posed of thirty-two members, and with one hundred and forty-one 
Representatives in the House. The provisions of the bill concern- 
ing the library for the use of both Houses of Congress were debated 
December 21st, 1801, when Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, proposed the 
annual appropriation of one thousand dollars for ten years for the 
purchase of books. Other members objected to any continuous 
appropriation. Mr. John Randolph advocated the closest economy 
in expending the public money. Mr. Bayard said, in urging the 
_ formation of a library, ‘‘It has been claimed that we were the 

most enlightened people on earth ; if that be not altogether true, 
let it be as much so as possible.’’ Mr. John Bacon, of Massachu- 
setts, startled the House by declaring himself in favor of ten thou- 
sand dollars annually. He thought it a moderate sum and a nec- 
essary appropriation. The act as ultimately passed appropriated 
one thousand dollars, in addition to an unexpended balance of 
twenty-eight hundred dollars, for books ; created a joint committee, 
consisting of three Senators and three Representatives, to have 
charge of the expenditures; restricted the use of books outside of 
the library ; and provided for a librarian, to be appointed by the 
President of the United States. The clerks of the House of 
Representatives were successively appointed to take charge of the 
library until 1815, when President Madison appointed Mr. George 
Watterston librarian. In that day of small things the growth of 
the Library of Congress was slow ; and in 1814, when the Capitol 
was burned by the British army under General Ross, three thou- 
sand volumes only had accumulated, and all these were destroyed 
in the conflagration of the Capitol. And now came the oppor- 
tunity which was embraced by Thomas Jefferson, who was then 
living in retirement at Monticello, six years after leaving the 
Presidential chair. Congress had been convened in special session 
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on the 19th of September, 1814. The destruction of the Capitol 
having occurred on the 24th of August, Jefferson wrote, under date 
of Monticello, September 21st, 1814, to his friend Samuel Har- 
rison Smith, founder of the National Intelligencer, in the following 


terms: 


DEAR SiR: I learn from the newspapers that the vandalism of our enemy has 
triumphed at Washington, over science as well as the arts, by the destruction of 
the public library, with the noble edifice in which it was deposited. Of this 
transaction, as of that of Copenhagen, the world will entertain but one senti- 
ment. ° 
I presume it will be among the early objects of Congress to recommence their 
collection. This will be difficult while the war continues and intercourse with 
Europe is attended with so much risk. You know my collection, its condition and 
extent. I have been fifty years making it, and have spared no pains, opportunity, 
or expense to make it what it now is. While residing in Paris I devoted every 
afternoon I was disengaged for a summer or two in examining all the principal 
bookstores, turning over every book with my own hands, and putting by every 
thing which related to America, and, indeed, whatever was rare and valuable in 
every science ; besides this, I had standing orders, during the whole time I was 
in Europe, in its principal book-marts, particularly Amsterdam, Frankfort, Mad- 
rid, and London, for such works relating to America as could not be found in 
Paris. So that in that department particularly such a collection was made as 
probably can never again be effected, because it is hardly probable the same 
opportunities, the same time, industry, perseverance, and expense, with some 
knowledge of the bibliography of the subject, would again happen to be in con- 
currence. During the same period, and after my return to America, I was led 
to procure also whatever related to the duties of those in the highest concerns of 
the nation ; so that the collection, which I suppose is of between nine and ten 
thousand volumes, while it includes what is chiefly valuable in science and litera- 
ture generally, extends more particularly to whatever belongs to the American 
statesman : in the diplomatic and parliamentary branches it is particularly full. 
It is long since I have been sensible it ought not to continue private property, and 
had provided that, at my death, Congress should have the refusal of it, at their 
own price ; but the loss they have now incurred makes the present the proper 
moment for their accommodation, without regard to the small remnant of time 
and the barren use of my enjoying it. I ask of your friendship, therefore, to 
make for me the tender of it to the Library Committee of Congress, not knowing 
myself of whom the committee consists. I inclose you a catalogue which will 
enable them to judge of its contents. Nearly the whole are well bound—abun- 
dance of them elegantly, and of the choicest editions. They may be valued by 
the persons named by themselves, and the payment made convenient to the pub- 
lic ; it may be, for instance, in such annual installments as the law of Congress 
has left at their disposal, or in stock of any of their late loans or any loan they 
may institute at this session, so as to spare the present calls of our country, and 
await its days of peace and prosperity. They may enter, nevertheless, into imme- 
diate use of it, as eighteen or twenty wagons would place it in Washington in a 
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single trip of a fortnight. . . . . I donot know that it contains any branch 
of science which Congress would wish to exclude from their collection. There is, 
in fact, no subject to which a member of Congress may not have occasion to refer. 
But such a wish would not correspond with my views of preventing its dismember- 
ment. My design is either to place it in their hands entire, or preserve it so 


here. . . -; 
Accept the assurance of my great esteem and respect. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


The Senate readily passed a bill for the purchase of Jefferson's 
library, October roth, 1814. A week later the bill was discussed in 
the House of Representatives, and considerable opposition was 
manifested. Some of the objections were highly curious, one being 
the extent of the library ; another, the cost of the purchase; a 
third, that there were too many works in foreign languages; a 
fourth, that some of them were of too philosophical a character. 

On the other hand, those who advocated the purchase of the 
collection contended that so valuable a library, one so admirably 
calculated for the substratum of a great national library, was not 
to be obtained in the United States; and that although there 
might be some works to which gentlemen might take exception, 
there were others of very opposite character; that this, besides, 
was no reason against the purchase, because in every library of 
value might be found some books to which exceptions would be 
taken, according to the feelings or prejudices of those who ex- 
amined them. 

Mr. King, of Massachusetts, moved an amendment “ authoriz- 
ing the Library Committee, as soon as said library shall be re- 
ceived at Washington, to select therefrom all books of an atheisti- 
cal, irreligious, and immoral tendency, if any such there be, and 
send the same back to Mr. Jefferson without any expense to him.’”’ 
This motion Mr. King thought proper afterward to withdraw. 

Says the record : 


“* Those who opposed the bill did so on account of the scarcity of money, and 
the necessity of appropriating it to purposes more indispensable than the pur- 
chase of a library; the probable insecurity of such a library placed here ; the 
high price to be given for this collection ; its miscellaneous and almost exclusively 
literary (instead of legal and historical) character, etc. To those arguments, 
enforced with zeal and vehemence, the friends of the bill replied with fact, wit, 
and argument, to show that the purchase, to be made on terms of long credit, 
could not affect the present resources of the United States ; that the price was 
moderate, the library more valuable from the scarcity of many of its books, and 
altogether a most admirable substratum for a national library.’’ 
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The debate is very imperfectly reported in the Annals of Con- 
gress, which nafvely records the following : ‘‘ The debate before its 
conclusion became rather too animated, and being checked by the 
Speaker, the question was permitted to be taken.’’ Finally, the 
bill for the purchase of the library passed the House of Represen- 
tatives by the close vote of 81 yeas to 71 nays. The sum of 
$23,950 was appropriated for the collection, which contained not 
quite 7000 volumes. 

The catalogue of the collection thus purchased, a thin quarto 
volume of 208 pages, prepared by Mr. Jefferson himself, bears the 
comprehensive title, ‘‘ Catalogue of the Library of the United 
States.’’ The books he classified into divisions, on the basis of 
Lord Bacon’s classification of knowledge—a system which, applied 
to any coliection of books, is productive of singular results. 
Thus, in the chapter of ‘‘ Moral Philosophy’’ were classified Clark- 
son’s ‘‘ History of the Abolition of the Slave Trade,’’ Thomas’s 
** Essai sur le Caractére des Femmes,’’ a work on the Evidences 
of Mohammedanism, Kamies’s “‘ Art of Thinking,’’ Montaigne’s 
Essays, Vattel’s ‘‘ Droit des Gens,’’ and Ochino on Polygamy. 
The Baconian classification is but poorly suited to a bibliographical 
system, however well adapted it may be to mark the divisions of 
knowledge. This classification, however, with all its defects, was 
perpetuated in the successive catalogues of the Library of Congress, 
and in the arrangement of books upon the shelves, until 1861, 
when it was abandoned for a strictly subjective system of classifi- 
cation. The catalogue system of the library is alphabetical, the orig- 
inal or official catalogue being upon written cards, arranged in a 
series of cases, and the accessions from all sources kept up to date 
by daily intercalation of new titles. 

It may be noted, as illustrating Mr. Jefferson’s methodical care 
of his books, that every volume in the collection of seven thousand 
has his private mark, consisting of his initials, incorporated with 
the signatures of the book. Thus, he would turn to signature I 
(anciently the same as J) and write the initial T before it, always 
in ink. Then turning the leaves to signature T he placed the let- 
ter J after it. He could thus identify his literary property on 
whatever shelves any stray volume of his collection might be found. 
and he spared the title-pages the indignity of being defaced by the. 
written name of the owner. In rare instances, the books have 


notes elucidating the text or correcting errors, and some of the 
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anonymous books and pamphlets bear the name of the author in 
Mr. Jefferson’s clear, neat, and small chirography. 

As early as 1802 the special supervision of the Library of Con- 
gress, with the expenditure of moneys appropriated for book pur- 
chase, was placed in charge of a joint committee of both Houses 
of Congress on the Library. This committee has always consisted 
of three Senators and three Representatives, appointed at the 
commencement of each session of Congress. Many men of dis- 
tinction in our political history have been members of the Library 
Committee, and among these may be named John Randolph, 
Samuel L. Mitchill, W. C. Preston, John Quincy Adams, Joseph 
R. Chandler, Lewis Cass, J. M. Berrien, Gulian C. Verplanck, 
Levi Woodbury, Caleb Cushing, John M. Clayton, John G. Pal- 
frey, Thomas H. Benton, Horace Mann, James A. Bayard, George 
P. Marsh, Henry C. Murphy, W. P. Fessenden, Wm. C. Rives, 
Reverdy Johnson, Charles Francis Adams, E. B. Washburne, Ed- 
ward McPherson, E. D. Morgan, John Sherman, L. M. Morrill, T. 
O. Howe, S. S. Cox, Rutherford B. Hayes, and W. A. Wheeler. 

The Jefferson library was an admirable selection of the best 
ancient and modern literature up to the beginning of the present 
century. By no other method than its purchase en dloc could 
Congress have acquired so valuable and comprehensive a library of 
reference, and it was offered and accepted in an emergency which 
it was well suited to meet and to relieve. The Jefferson library 
was lodged in the post-office building at Washington for three 
years, until the north wing of the Capitol was rebuilt for the use of 
Congress, when it was removed thither, remaining until 1824 in 
the upper story, in rooms now occupied by the Senate library. 
When the central building approached completion, the library was 
removed to the long hall occupying the whole western front of the 
Capitol, where it has ever since remained, with the exception of 
the law-books, which fill the entire room on the lower floor of the 
Capitol, formerly occupied by the Supreme Court. The sum 
appropriated for the increase of the Library of Congress was 
$1000 a year from 1805 to 1815. This was increased to $2000 per 
annum after the acquisition of the Jefferson collection, continuing 
until 1824, when the annual appropriation for books was made 
$5000. To this was added in 1832 $1000 specially appropriated for 
law-books, and continued for many years, being increased in 1850 
to $2000 a year, which has continued annually up to the present 
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time. In 1864, the sum of $7000, previously devoted by Con- 
gress to the annual enlargement of the library, was increased to 
$10,000 ; in 1875, to $13,500; and in 1877, reduced to $9500. 
The collection had grown by steady but moderate accretion until 
it numbered 55,000 volumes in 1851. On the 24th of December 
of that year a fire broke out in the library room through a defec- 
tive flue, which speedily consumed the greater portion of the books, 
or left them in a charred and ruined condition. There were saved 
only 20,000 volumes, including, fortunately, the whole division of 
jurisprudence and political science, as well as American history 
and biography. The Congress which sustained this sudden loss 
appropriated with praiseworthy liberality $85,000 in one sum for the 
purchase of books, and $72,500 for the restoration of the library 
toom. The latter was rebuilt in fireproof material, the walls, ceil- 
ing, and shelving being wholly of cast-iron—the first instance, it is 
said, of the employment of that material exclusively for the inte- 
rior of any public edifice in America. The pilasters, panels, and 
architraves are ornamented throughout with consoles, shields, grape 
clusters, and other chaste designs, the whole library being painted 
a delicate buff tint, heightened occasionally with gold-leaf. The 
general effect is pleasing, though in parts somewhat too ornate ; 
and it is to be regretted that in an ambitious attempt to display a 
splendid ceiling, supported with enormous consoles of floriated 
iron, an opportunity for a whole gallery of alcoves for books was 
thrown away. So perfectly has the original tint of the walls and 
alcoves been preserved that no repainting has been necessary for 
more than a quarter of a century—an instance of economy rare in 
any public building. 

In 1865 and 1866 the library had so encroached upon the narrow 
space it occupied as to render an enlargement imperatively neces- 
sary ; and two wings wee constructed, each capable of containing 
75,000 volumes, by absorbing rooms in the Capitol which had been 
devoted to clerks’ offices, committee-rooms, and storage. Yet these 
spacious wings were no sooner completed than they were almost 
entirely filled by two great acquisitions of books brought to the 
Capitol in a single twelvemonth, through the legislation of Con- 
gress. 

In the development of most public institutions are to be traced 
events which mark certain distinctive epochs in their history. Inthe 
growth of the Library of Congress there may be said to be five clearly 
marked epochs, each defining a long step forward in its progress.. 
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The first of these was the accession of the Jefferson library in 
1815. The second was the appropriation by Congress of $85,000 
to enlarge the collection immediately after the conflagration of 
1851. The next epoch was marked by the accession of the great 
scientific library of the Smithsonian Institution in 1866, simulta- 
neously with the completion of the new fire-proof wings added to 
the library. Following this in the next year, 1867, was the pur- 
chase for the sum of $100,000 of the historical library collected by 
Peter Force, a citizen of Washington. The fifth notable epoch 
was the institution of the present copyright system, through which 
the Library of the Government is made the sole depository of the 
records of copyright, and the sole recipient of all publications 
registered and protected by law. The features connected with the 
Jefferson library and the enlargement in 1852 have been already 
outlined. The removal to the Capitol in 1866 of the Smithsonian 
Library and its incorporation with the Library of Congress was so 
marked a step in the growth of the latter, and so closely related to 
the policy which has been steadily growing in the management of 
the former institution, as to merit more than a passing notice. 

By the will of James Smithson, an English subject, whose sci- 
entific bent of mind had led him to take great interest in the prog- 
ress of knowledge through original research, the sum of half a 
million dollars (afterward increased to $651,000) was bequeathed 

# to the United States of America, for the purpose of founding at 
the city of Washington ‘‘an establishment for the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge among men.”’ The testator, it appears, 
had designed to leave his fortune to the Royal Society of London, 
but certain writings of his, contributions to scientific research, 
having been rejected for publication by that institution, he changed 
his purpose into a bequest for establishing the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution on this side of the Atlantic. This was in 1826, and ten 
years later, the legacy having been secured and transferred after 
protracted legal proceedings, Congress was beset with many con- 
flicting schemes, each embodying diverse methods, for carrying 
into effect the objects of the will. One party, headed by John 
Quincy Adams, advocated a great astronomical observatory as the 
institution most expedient to be organized ; another party, includ- 
ing the presidents of some colleges, urged the founding of a 
national university for higher education ; a third party was strongly 
in favor of building up a national museum of objects of natural 

. history, art, and antiquities; a fourth interest was for a great 
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public institution for the widest possible diffusion of knowledge 
through the printing press ; a fifth insisted upon a well-organized 
lecture bureau, with salaries large enough to command the highest 
talent ; and a sixth demanded, in the name of the largest possible 
diffusion of knowledge, that a great monumental library should 
be gathered by the Smithson fund at the seat of government. 
Other advocates were found who urged the combination of two or 
more of these various objects as the only aim wide enough to be 
worthy of the occasion. Congress grappled with the question dur- 
ing successive years from 1839 to 1846. Rufus Choate carried 
though the Senate the library scheme, which, however, did not 
pass the House. That body rejected successively a plan for a nor- 
mal school and one proposing a system of lectures and professors 
at Washington. A substitute for all the schemes finally passed 
both Houses, and became a law August 1oth, 1846, providing for 
the erection of a building to contain a museum of natural history, 
a library, a gallery of art, and lecture-rooms. The Senate had 
passed a provision limiting the amount to be expended for the pur- 
chase of books to $20,000 annually. This limitation was extended 
by the House to “‘a sum not exceeding an average of $25,000 
annually, for the gradual formation of a library composed of val- 
uable works pertaining to all departments of human knowledge.”’ 
Such was the language of the act of Congress founding the Smith- 
sonian Institution. ' 

Very shortly after the organization of the institution its regents 
were confronted with the difficulty of developing so many diverse 
agencies for the diffusion of knowledge with the limited fund at 
their command. The building cost over $300,000, and a heavy and 
injudicious investment in Arkansas bonds of a portion of the fund 
greatly diminished the interest. The late Professor Joseph Henry, 
appointed secretary and manager of the infant institution, was 
from the first opposed to the devotion of any considerable share of 
the income to the formation of a library, or of a national museum, 
at the expense of the fund. All his influence was exerted to direct 
the expenditure of the institution into what he termed active 
operations ; 7.¢., the publication and distribution of such original 
contributions to science as might be approved by a board of experts 
as best worthy of publication. Professor Henry’s views prevailed 
to the extent of curtailing the amount expended for books to the 
insignificant sum of about $13,000 during the whole period of the 
first five years, instead of $25,000 per annum. The friends of a 
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great library, represented especially by Charles C. Jewett, who had 
been made assistant secretary and librarian, were active in denounc- 
ing through the public press and otherwise what they deemed a 
diversion of the funds from their proper objects, and a violation of 
the act of Congress providing for a library. In this conflict the 
Board of Regents compromised upon a division of the annual 
expenditure, apportioning the income equally between the library 
and the museum on one part and active operations on the other. 
The promise of an equal division of funds, however, was not kept. 
The controversy grew warmer. The majority of the regents sus- 
tained Professor Henry, and the compromise devoting half the 
fund to a library and museum was rescinded. The librarian was 
removed from his position. Senator Choate resigned his office as 
a regent, and an investigation into the whole matter was ordered 
by the House of Representatives. Mr. C. W. Upham, chairman 
of the Committee of Investigation, made a report recommending 
the restoration of the original quota of the Smithsonian fund speci- 
fied in the compromise to be devoted to books and museum, and 
making a great library one of its cardinal objects. 

The minority of the Committee of Investigation sustained the 
Board of Regents and approved the removal of Mr. Jewett, and the 
subordination of the library to those original publications which 
have formed the distinctive contributions of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution to science. No action whatever was taken by Congress to 
further define or control the administration of the act forming the 
charter of the institution. The net result of the protracted contro- 
versy was to leave the regents to put their own interpretation 
upon the law, and every step since taken in the management of 
the Smithsonian bequest has been in the direction of curtailing 
every expenditure for other objects than the procuring, publish- 
ing, and distributing of what were deemed valuable original con- 
tributions to human knowledge. 

In strict accordance with this theory, the library gathered by 
the purchases and exchanges of twenty years was transferred to 
the Capitol in 1866, and became a part of the library of the govern- 
ment. This large addition formed a most valuable complement to 
the collection already gathered at the Capitol. It embraced the 
largest assemblage of transactions and other publications of learned 
societies in all parts of the globe, and in nearly all the modern lan- 
guages, which is to be found in the country. By the terms of the 
act making this transfer, it was stipulated that Congress should 
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become the custodian of the library during such time as the 
. Regents of the Smithsonian Institution should continue the deposit, 
the expense of binding and cataloguing all books being defrayed 
by Congress in return for this valuable and annually increasing 
addition to the stores of the national library. The Smithsonian 
deposit, kept up as it is from year to year by additions of new con- 
tributions in every department of scientific literature, supplies in 
connection with the extensive Library of Congress a larger collec- 
tion of scientific books for use and reference than is to be found in 
_ amy one body elsewhere in the United States. The waste of 

means incident to the duplication of two extensive libraries at the 
seat of government is thus obviated, while the convenience and 
interests of scholars pursuing their researches are in the highest 
degree promoted by the consolidation. 

The next great acquisition which came to enrich the library of 
Congress was the purchase of the private historical library of Peter 
Force, Esq., effected in 1867, about one year before the owner’s 
decease. This extensive collection represented the assiduous 
labors, during forty-five years, of a specialist who devoted himself 
with great ability, enthusiasm, and success to the subject of Amer- 
ican history. The collection embraced about 60,000 articles or 
titles in books, pamphlets, and manuscripts, while it was exceedingly 
rich in original and engraved American maps and military papers 
and journals of the Revolutionary period, besides the vast collec- 
tion of manuscript, copied under the direction of Mr. Force, as 
materials for the Documentary History of the United States. 
This work, undertaken by Mr. Force in 1830 and discontinued in 
1846, was projected on an ample scale, and designed to cover 
nothing less than all the public State papers, with liberal selec- 
tions from private papers, narratives, and journals, as well as from 
newspapers, bearing upon the discovery, settlement, and history 
of the United States from 1492 to the adoption of the Constitution 
in 1789. Nine folio volumes of the work, covering only a part of 
the Revolutionary period, [1775-76,] were published. The appro- 
priation of $100,000 for the purchase of these manuscript mate- 
rials and of the Force library, deemed reasonable and moderate 
by some of the best judges of values in this country, was made 
without a word of objection in either House of Congress, and this 
invaluable assemblage of the sources of American history was thus 
saved from dispersion by the timely action of our national legis- 


lature. 
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But it is to the function of the government library at Wash- 
ington as the conservator of American literature that attention 
will chiefly be directed in generations to come. By the enactment 
of the copyright law of 1870, through which this library was made 
not only the custodian of the copyright records of the past and 
future, but also the repository’ of every publication in which exclu- 
sive property is claimed under the law of copyright, it has become, 
for the first time, possible to build up a library which shall in- 
clude the whole product of the American press, so far as pro- 
tected by copyright. As this includes not only nearly every 
original work, but a very large share of the best periodical litera- 
ture of the country, the slightest reflection will show the reader 
how comprehensive and valuable must be the fruits accruing from 
the silent and steady operations of this provision through a series 
of years. Let it be considered what the country would have 
gained had the present provisions as to copyright deposit been in 
force ever since the enactment of the first law of copyright in 1790. 
The national library would now contain an approximately complete 
collection, including first editions and their successive improve- 
ments, of what the country has produced in every department of 
science and literature. No one who is familiar with the accidents 
and tendencies which cause so many books to disappear, no one who 
has sought through many libraries in vain for the sight of some 
rare and almost unknown volume, can fail to appreciate the bene- 
fit not only to authors, but to publishers and to American letters, 
of one full repository of the products of the press. At first sight, 
indeed, it may appear that the accumulation of minor litera- 
ture and the less useful class of publications is objectionable, as 
filling the library with too much rubbish ; and there will be found 
those who would have a committee of censors constituted to weed 
out the national library, rejecting the trash and preserving only 
the valuable. But more careful consideration of the question 
must give force to the suggestion that it is eminently desirable, if 
not indispensable, to have in every country one comprehensive 
library which shall preserve with sedulous care all the books which 
the country produces. It is no great paradox to assert that if 
there is no other value in a worthless book, it should at least be 
preserved somewhere as a model to be avoided ; and in the repub- 
lic of letters no censor can possibly exist whose judgments as to 
what should be saved and what abandoned to destruction would 
stand fora moment. Let all other libraries be exclusive, but let 
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the library of the nation be inclusive, and contain all the literature 
of the nation, to be handed down to the men of the future. It isno 
new doctrine that posterity may possibly be more interested in the 
“*trash’’ which falls with such profusion from the press than those 
contemporary with it. The national libraries of Europe have been 
for years buying up, at something like their weight in gold, the 
chap-books, pamphlets, broadsides, etc., of their respective coun- 
tries, printed in centuries that are gone. It is the unconsidered 
trifles that teem from the press which help to illustrate the char- 
acter and spirit of their epoch. It is to these that the most philo- 
sophical of modern historians have been largely indebted for the 
new light which they have shed upon the annals of the past. 

Besides the books and periodicals which the operation of the 
copyright law assembles at Washington, there is steadily growing 
a great collection of maps, charts, photographs, engravings, and 
chromos, which will in time furnish a most extensive and instruc- 
tive gallery to illustrate the progress of the arts of design in this 
country. Scarcely inferior in interest are some of the graphic illus- 
trations of party politics and hits at passing events. Who that has 
studied the British political caricatures of the last century, or even 
those of what may be termed the Jackson period in American 
politics, but will recognize the importance of preserving those 
curious contemporary illustrations of the spirit, the persons, and 
the temper of the age ? 

No national library can be too large, for it is stored up for the 
use and reference not of one generation only, but of all generations 
that are to come. It is unhappily true that in no one library in 
the country could an adequate history of American literature be 
written, because no library possesses facilities for a complete survey 
of the materials from which alone such a history can be compiled. 
To take away this reproach, so far as regards the literature of this 
generation, at least, and its preservation, the enactment of the ex- 
isting copyright law was a wise and timely provision. 

Readers who are eager for statistics may seek to know some- 
thing of the pecuniary value of the collection of books which the 
people own at Washington. The expenditure upon the library of 
the government, if compared with its extent and value, has not 
been great. The sum total of the appropriations of Congress for 
books from 1800 to 1878 has not exceeded $640,000, and this is 
inclusive of the cost of all the volumes destroyed in two conflagra- 
tions, The British Museum Library, which numbers 1,100,000 
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volumes, is supposed to have cost about three millions of dollars 
(£630,000) ; but as not only this collection, but all the great gov- 
ernment libraries of Europe, are rich in rare and early-printed 
books, as well as in manuscripts, and many of them in costly 
engravings, there can be no just basis for a comparison between 
them and a collection so modern in its origin as well as its princi- 
pal contents as our own. The library of the British Museum, 
moreover, has enjoyed for more than a century the benefit of the 
copy tax, bringing in free of cost all the publications of the Brit- 
ish and colonial press. The library at Washington, though 
founded in the beginning of the century, really dates from 1852, 
when only 20,000 volumes were saved from the flames. Quite 
unreasonable would it be to expect that an American national 
library should rival those of the Old World in those collections of 
incunabula and precious manuscripts which centuries of opportu- 
nity have enabled them to assemble. There are now twelve 
libraries in Europe outnumbering the Library of Congress in the 
books upon their shelves ; yet the growth of our national library 
has been so rapid as to have twice doubled the numerical extent 
of the collection in fifteen years. In 1863 the library of Congress 
contained 72,000 volumes; in 1867, 165,000; and in 1878 the 
collection had risen to 340,000 volumes, besides pamphlets. The 
Boston Public Library alone among American collections approx- 
imates it in size, and even a little exceeds it, if we count the books 
contained in its seven branches in the suburbs of Boston, which, 
however, are duplicates of the parent collection. But the numeri- 
cal standard is far from furnishing an adequate test of the true 
value of any collection of books, save in the presumption it fur- 
nishes that the largest collections will contain the best works 
printed in every field. It may be said of the Library of Congress that 
in the main its stores have been selected with a view to the high- 
est utility, and with some general unity of plan. It has not, like 
the British Museum Library, the Boston Public Library, and some 
other large institutions, been the recipient of extensive donations 
or bequests, which, while greatly enriching the collections, tend 
also to the multiplication of duplicates. It were to be wished that 
all authors of books, and especially of pamphlets, should bear in 
mind that this great collection at Washington is the representa- 
tive library of the country, and by placing in it copies of their pro- 
ductions, whether protected by copyright or not, secure to their 
thought a place where it will be sure of transmission to that pos- 
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terity which may care to examine it. All pamphlets coming to this 
library are treated with the same honor as books, acknowledged, 
catalogued, separately bound (instead of having their identity 
merged with others in incongruous volumes), and classified in their 
proper relation upon the shelves. 

Congress has now before it, with a strong probability of reaching 
a final decision at the next session, plans for providing a new build- 
ing for this fast increasing collection of books, manuscripts, and 
works of graphic art. The idea, so long hopefully clung to, that 
the Library of the United States could be permanently housed in 
the Capitol has been reluctantly abandoned by most persons. 
When we consider the fact that the growth of literature is, from 
the nature of the case, illimitable ; that the library, which now 
‘numbers 340,000 books, besides 120,000 pamphlets, will, by steady 
accretion, and without any extraordinary accessions, number half a 
million within ten years, one million within forty years, and two 
million long before the close of a century, it becomes apparent that 
any architectural addition to the Capitol for its accommodation 
must end in abandoning it, at last, for a separate edifice, after 
burdening the country with the cost of two library constructions. 
It would be easy to leave within the Capitol an admirably selected 
parliamentary library, to include jurisprudence, works of reference, 
and historical and miscellaneous books, to the number of 50,000 
volumes or upward, so that Congress should have under its own 
roof every book likely to be called for in its daily labors. The 
residue of the collection, with the extensive copyright department, 
should be accommodated elsewhere in a fire-proof building of 
ample size, planned with careful regard to use, convenience, per- 
manence, and safety. As an office of public record, and the per- 
manent repository of all the evidences of literary property, and 
the deposits of publications connected therewith, this building 
should be conveniently and centrally located. 

These considerations are wholly independent of any obligation 
on the part of Congress to render this priceless repository of know- 
ledge in the widest degree useful to the country. As the only 
library which contains even an approximate collection of the entire 
product of the American mind as found in books, gathered, too, in 
great part without cost to the government, it may well be con- 
sidered whether it is not due to the people that its stores should 
be made as accessible as is consistent with its safety and preserva- 
tion. Congress has taken in charge, also, the rich scientific library 
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of the Smithsonian Institution, with the contingent responsibility 
of making its stores contribute to the diffusion of knowledge 
among men. There are in the employ of the government at Wash- 
ington several thousand officers and clerks, none of whom can 
draw books from the government library, or have access to it dur- 
ing hours not devoted to their daily duties. It would be neither 
safe nor expedient to make of this national collection a circulating 
library ; but it might prove of incalculable benefit to the public 
intelligence, and even tend to the improvement of the government 
service, were these rich stores of information thrown freely open 
during the evening hours for the use and reference of all. Such 
an extension of the benefits of the library could not be made avail- 
able within the Capitol. Yet that we should continue to see this 
great library, as a means of education and enlightenment, so con- 
fined and limited in its uses, cannot fail to be viewed with regret 
by every liberal mind. It is true that there is almost no work 
within the vast range of literature and science which may not at 
some time prove useful to the legislature of a great nation in their 
manifold and responsible duties ; and therefore it is not strictly 
true that this library has grown altogether beyond the wants of 
Congress. But it is true that, in a republic which rests upon the 
popular intelligence, and one of whose cardinal glories is its lit- 
erature, a great national collection of books, while formed pri- 
marily for the uses of the legislative and judicial branches of 
the government, ought to be utilized by a far wider circle of 
readers. 

To believe that Congress, which has so liberally provided mar- 
ble palaces for the current business of post-offices and custom- 
houses in so many cities of the country, will neglect to provide 
with proper foresight for this great repository of a nation’s learning 
and art, would be to charge upon it a degree of illiberality not jus- 
tified by the history of that body. 


VOL. V.—49 








THE FINAL PHILOSOPHY: 


HE title of this book might easily mislead. The author does 
not offer to mankind a system which is to close out all inquiry 
and all need of it forever. That achievement he expects only as the 
work of many minds through coming generations. All that he aims 
at isto point out the way in which, in the long-run, philosophy, 
mediating between science and religion, will present to men one 
harmonious body of truth. The philosophy that will do that will 
be “ final ;” it will be “the theory and art of perfect knowledge.” 
Dr. Shields modestly proposes to indicate the features by which it 
will be marked, and the steps by which the candid and the thought- 
ful must move towards its realization. 

The Introduction—an eloquent and comprehensive chapter—we 
judge from internal evidence to have been in substance the inau- 
gural lecture with which the author unfolded the plan since pursued 
in his academic labors; and it is easy to see with what usefulness 
such a plan may be attended in a university course. The sense of 
power and of acquisition, with possibilities apparently unlimited, in 
the wide fields of natural science, may easily indispose the youthful 
mind to reverent regard to that revelation whose “mysteries” 
baffle, and whose words never flatter, the human mind. And when 
the teachers, who impart so much that they have newly gathered on 
the fields of nature, come into collision, even apparent, with old 
revelation, it is not strange if in the pupil defective reverence some- 
times hardens into incredulity and suspicion. At such a crisis in the 
history of a vigorous mind it is of the last importance that mode- 
ration should be learned from the history of opinion, that a too 
hasty judgment should be checked by the candid statement of 
former differences deemed irreconcilable, yet which have been har- 
monized with enlarged knowledge on the one side or the other. 
Whatever may be thought of the skill or of the success with which 
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the author completes his task, there can be but one opinion as to 
the need and the nobleness of the undertaking. 

Dr. Shields seems to think that scientific and religious learning 
once constituted a compact Christian philosophy, the two compon- 
ent parts of which have been gradually parting company. It is 
doubtful, however, if any period of scholastic culture presents the 
happy spectacle of men intelligently pursuing the two concurrent 
lines of revelation and science with clear ideas of their independence, 
and unconscious relations to one another. With expanding knowl 
edge and growing earnestness, studious men must (as our author 
plainly thinks, p. 576), under a sense of life’s shortness and the 
breadth of the field, become more and more specialists. The theo- 
logian is too busy, if he covers the ground of exegesis, doctrine, and 
its systematic statement, to become, for example, an exact chemist ; 
on the other hand, how can a busy toilet on the wide field of nature 
hope to master the niceties of historical theology, and the ever-in- 
creasing volume of critical and exegetical material? Hodge can not 
also be Huxley, and Huxley can not also be Hodge. Tyndall is not 
expected to rival Oosterzee on his own field, and Oosterzee would 
not command much attention as a theologian if he had spent his 
time in Tyndall's laboratory. Science and religion both find more 
earnest and energetic servants in the present state of things on this 
basis, and it only remains that the two classes of laborers cultivate 
candor, mutual respect, and confidence in the honesty of each other. 
And if, on the borderland between them, undisciplined and zealous 
privates should come into collision, the most that can be hoped is 
that there will be found competent friends of intellectual “law and 
order” to forbid the strife, and arrange the terms of honorable peace. 
Of the importance of this pacification our author is profoundly sen- 
sible when, on page 13, he vividly paints the dark age when religion 
filled the whole horizon and science was neglected ; and when, on 
the other hand, he sees in the darker days of modern France what 
society becomes in impiety and sensuality, when religion is excluded 
and science “ reigns alone.” 

In order to present a fair view of the present condition of par- 
ties on the relations of science and religion, our author thinks it 
necessary to review the history of former conflicts, running as far 
back as the early Grecian philosophy, say five centuries before the 
Christian era. This appears an ambitious, but we think it is a wise 
course. It affords opportunity to use such widely separated labor- 
ers in the fields of history as Neander, Ueberweg, Sismondi; and in 
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the display of positions held and abandoned on both sides it fur- 
nishes good reason for slow and charitable judgments, and for most 
hopeful assurances regarding the fate of truth in the future. Weare 
not sure, however, that any such spirit as we represent by the word 
“bigotry” actuated Aristophanes when he satirized Socrates. Aris, 
tophanes laughed at any thing which he thought laughable in the 
eyes of the people, as do most comedians. He attacked Cleon the 
demagogue, Euripides, and in “ Plutus” the silly imitations of the 
Dorians, the arbiters of fashion at the time. Nor do we quite con- 
cur in our author's estimate of early Christian opposition to philos- 
ophy, which contemplated, not so much the investigation of truth, 
as the tone and the traditions of heathenism associated with that form 
of human effort. It was the spirit of Paul in reference to dinners, 
good enough in themselves, but preceded by homage to idols; 
and of many modern and riot contemptible Protestants in relation 
to usages in themselves of little consequence morally or religiously, 
but on which ages of consecration to superstition have impressed 
an evil significance. 

In Dr. Shields’ rapid review of the patristic science, it is inte- 
resting to note that misconceptions of Bible statements on the 
great themes of Geology, Astronomy, and the origin of the earth 
placed religion and science in antagonism then as now, and the 
merit of absurdity in the later light of knowledge is about equally 
divided between them. The crystalline spheres of the Ptolemaic 
theory have disappeared in the light along with the Zopfographia 
Christiana. No language can be too strong to deplore the suppres- 
sion of all free thought during the scholastic age, when the Church 
prescribed men’s philosophy as it did their fasts and penances. It 
is to be borne in mind, however, that the Church, so-called, was itself 
a product, in part, of the wisdom of this world, and if philosophy 
suffered at its hand, it was punished in the way of its sin. The 
church of the middle ages became possible, because the authority 
of the Book had been set aside. But for the tendency of men to 
put the human, that is their own, above the divine, it had never 
been in the power of Peter Lombard to set the Church above the 
Scriptures, and so secure the thraldom of the human intellect to a 
proud and corrupt corporation which arrogated a sacred name. Once 
more we find the odious charges of “ pantheism” freely flung around, 
alike against the intrepid Irishman, John Scotus, and the head of 
the Nominalists, William of Champeaux, admonishing us that we 
may now charge certain reasoners with holding our deductions from 
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their arguments, with the same arbitrary unreason that marked 
Nicholas I. and the opponents of Peter Abelard. In the review of 
the long and dreary struggle in which Galileo is the type of the suf- 
fering scientists, there appears to be some forgetfulness of the fact 
that not churchmen only, but the whole array of brother scientists, 
frowned upon the daring innovators. The intolerance was not in 
the Church only: it was everywhere. It is just to Roman Catholics 
to remember that Sylvester II. was so good a physicist that he was 
thought to have reached the pontificate by magic. Yet he was not 
persecuted, for they made him pope. They did not repress men 
simply because they were learned in science, but because they set 
themselves, in their honest belief, against what was deemed whole- 
some and established; and scientists and Christians shared in the 
hostility. This we could wish to see more distinctly noted in the 
able and often eloquent pages of the “Final Philosophy.” If the 
early Christian fathers claimed too much for revelation as compared 
with philosophy, it is to be remembered that philosophy had not 
only failed, but, in the current levity of spirit, confessed its failure. 
And if any one alleges that the hostility of religion, as such, to 
science, as such, in the ages before Christianity is characteristic, let 
it be borne in mind that the religion of that time embodied the 
science of the time. The worshipper of Jupiter and Apollo de- 
ferred to the science of his time, and if he did not change his views 
as rapidly as the scientist, it is only because the multitude always 
moves more slowly than the individual. 

That this is the author's conviction is apparent when we come 
to his account of the more violent conflict in astronomy and other 
kindred lines of investigation, including anthropology and sociology. 
He is clear that the antagonism is apparent rather than real, only 
temporary, often salutary. His division of the thinkers who would 
divorce science and religion we believe he makes good, and illustrates 
with great fullness and ability. They are: 1st. The Extremists, in 
whose judgment these forces are by their nature foes to the death ; 
2d. The Indifferents, who take no heed of their relations; 3d. The 
Impatients or Eclectics, who desire to combine them prematurely ; 
and, 4th. The Despondents or skeptics, who would abandon them, or 
rather the effort to harmonize them, as contradictory and irrecon- 
cilable, and who have much in common with the Extremists. On 
the second of these Dr. Shields lays out most of his strength, de- 
voting to it a couple of hundred pages, under the name of the 
“truces of sciolists and dogmatists in the sciences, in philosophy, 
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and in civilization” (pp. 94-319). In harmony with the views al- 
ready stated, we should read in a different fashion not a few of 
the truces here touched, and make the whole a proof that for many 
things now repudiated with lofty scorn by science, she and religion 
had for long enough a common responsibility ; and it is hardly fair 
for Madame Science, when the common error is discovered, to put 
her arms a-kimbo, and declare to meek and blushing Religion, “ I 
told you so.” 

On the “ Eclectics” we think our author a little severe. They 
would claim to be making their contribution in their way, and ac- 
cording to their light, to the Final Philosophy, and entering their 
protest against the skepticism which, of course, he strongly repudi- 
ates. The human mind-can not well help trying to bring into har- 
mony, as far as it can, what it deems important. Of course, the 
error begins when the “ Eclectic” pronounces his truce a permanent 
treaty, never to be reviewed. But it is impossible for the religionist 
to hold his peace when science produces her facts and marshals them 
in hostile array. 

To the positive statement of the remedy our author gives less 
space than to the diagnosis and statement of the malady. His 
argument is compressed into one hundred and thirty pages, also in 
five chapters of unequal length. The first of these he entitles the 
“Umpirage of Philosophy,” the need of which is apparent from the 
admitted antagonism of great doctrines in the traditions and beliefs 
of religion, to certain findings in the physical and psychical 
sciences, which yet can not be said to be complete, or indeed much 
more than problems raised. But as between these two departments 
neither can be a judge in its own cause. Philosophy can be the dis- 
interested arbiter, can stand unembarrassed by relations with 
either, and mediate with moral authority. Positivism can not be 
met with theological arguments, for it disowns revelation. Meta- 
physics it supposes itself to have outgrown. It must be met on its 
own ground, which it claims is only an extension of that covered by 
Bacon’s inductive method. Thereit can be met. Furthermore, the 
order of triple evolution in human thinking, as first theological, then 
metaphysical, then scientific, Dr. Shields thinks it proper to examine. 
His chapter devoted to the discussion of this ‘attractively simple’ 
programme for the race is able, animated, and instinct with the 
sense of strength and victory. No such order is seen in the indi- 
vidual or the nation. The most advanced peoples have not left 
theology and metaphysics behind as children leave playthings and 
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fairy tales. It is possible at once to own God and to own law. The 
more scientific knowledge and perception of law, the louder the 
mind’s demand for a law-giver. Positivism is by its assumption and 
its insufficiency a plea for the umpirage urged. One can not keep 
to science and ignore religious elements. One can not keep to reli- 
gion and ignore intellect. Both lines of thought and examination 
are possible in a mediating philosophy. Such, if we understand Dr. 
Shields, it is his aim to show in a chapter which, even detached alto- 
gether from its connection, is worth examining in relation to this 
arrogant, self-asserting system. 

Take the Philosophy of the Absolute again (Chap. III.): can it 
stand independently with science on one side, or with religion on 
the other? Can its questions be detached from either? Examine 
its problems—they touch both departments. Can we discuss the 
points it raises—the conceivableness, credibility, cognition, reveal. 
ableness, and proof of the Absolute, and ignore religion? Certainly 
not. ‘“ What we have been taught respecting God in our creed, we 
find proved in nature by our science” (p. 530). 

Here, then, is the point of hope. The Positive Philosophy ig- 
nores revelation where it touches the department of metaphysic. 
The Philosophy of the Absolute supersedes it in the same region. 
But there is (p. 534) a possible philosophy in which reason in man 
shall run alongside, as far as its nature permits, revelation, and our 
science shall harmonize with God's omniscience. In a combination 
of the good and true of these two philosophies, both rooted in human 
advancing history—a combination adapted to lead to perfect knowl- 
edge, and of which there are hopeful signs in our time, our author 
finds the Final Philosophy of which he hopes so highly. The indi- 
cations of its attainment he exhibits in the departments of thought 
and inquiry from astronomy to theology, over which he has already 
traveled in a different connection. Nor does he despair of seeing 
this combination work well in the “metaphysical and philosophical 
sciences.” It is here, it seems to us, that our author is obliged to 
regard with some favor what among his “ Eclectics” his argument 
requires him to disparage. “Why, my dear sir,” they might urge, 
“what you say is to be done, will be done, will be done finally and 
conclusively, is what we have been doing as we best could with the 
materials we have in hand.” But this, no doubt, our author could 
explain. 

Perhaps, indeed, he would say that his last chapter is the vindi- 
cation of his consistency. To the crowd of sciences, real or alleged, 
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the Baconian treatment of alleged facts must be applied. The 
sciences, “falsely so called,” must be eliminated; the remainder 
must be classified. Their mutual relations must be fixed, and a 
theory of the sciences must be framed. We confess to the feeling 
that for this we have to wait long, as we contemplate the careful 
and detailed ground-plan, so to speak, of this superstructure, in the 
bare contemplation of which, not unnaturally, the writer’s mind 
kindles, and his style glows and sparkles, so that the exact idea at 
times all but evades our sight, as on p. 570, for example: “ But 
when the seriate sciences shall be shedding forth their seriate arts, 
and all human societies be growing together in the knowledge and 
mastery of their own phenomena, and of the cosmical phenomena 
upon which they act, until they are brought into harmony with na- 
ture and with God, then will a regenerate race be installed as the 
living head of the whole terrestrial organism, and the reins of the 
orb be exultingly gathered in its hands as it careers in the Olympic 
race of worlds.” 

It is a part of our author’s conviction that the Eastern hemi- 
sphere can not be the theatre of this philosophy’s inauguration, and 
of his hope that it may find its seat here with us in America, where 
the Oriental and Occidental can meet after six thousand years of 
separate life, on this new and neutral soil. And it is natural that a 
professor in a foremost college should find in the academic curricu- 
lum the means of realizing his expectation. The “ professions and 
the press” but distribute knowledge, and are shaken with the wind. 
The “ quiet thinkers and scholars, who prize truth for her own sake” 
(we presume on being detached from the professions and the press), 
must originate the movement. It is a most attractive task, and 
every lover of peace must long for its consummation ; and though he 
be only a “ reflector, not a manufacturer,*of opinions,” only a “ pas- 
tor, a lawyer, or a physician” (p. 576), he can not fail to throw into 
the “quiet circle of thinkers and scholars” his word of sympathy 
and encouragement. 

Only one word as to the style of this treatise, which represents 
much hard and useful work. While generally attractive in a high 
degree, it is occasionally florid to an extent that suggests pruning. 
Words are over-abundant—never coarse or vulgar, indeed, but oc- 
casionally suggesting in style what over-dress suggests in society. 
The illustration in its rich drapery of speech is sometimes harder of 
comprehension than the thing to be illustrated. One can hardly 
help smiling as in the opening of Chapter I. he is put on “an emi- 
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nence of faith and hope, overlooking the vast battle-field of modern 
philosophy,” on which he had been looking at the close of the “ In- 
troduction.” The opening paragraph of Chapter II. gives him a 
“ view of adistant battle-field,” with all the attendant and impressive 
phenomena. At the beginning of Chapter III. he has “a truce be- 
tween two great armies on the brink of battle ;” but it is of short 
duration, for in the same place in Chapter IV. he finds “two great 
armies meeting in the shock of battle,” though both retire from the 
hard-fought field, “neither left master” of it. And so in Chapter 
V. the opening paragraph gives us the “dismal spectacle after the 
glory of battle has collapsed in rout and panic.” Now these pic- 
tures are graphic. The descriptions are quite eloquent (and remark- 
able as coming out of the “ quiet circle of thinkers and scholars”), 
but to a reader impatient to get within sight of the Final Philosophy 
they are like a long round of “ fancy” and unsatisfying courses to 
a hungry man eager for roast beef or something else substantial, 
“Sanguinary sunsets,” “pallid moons,” “beaten chieftains” and 
“ fallen leaders, sitting apart in sullen gloom” (p. 299), do not aid 
one, and relief is felt when the accomplished and thoughtful writer 
comes down and says (p. 27), “In plainer words,” etc. 

This slight peculiarity, however, we do not emphasize. To a 
master of the English language and its literature the temptation is 
great to gratify one’s tastes by the way. The richness of language 
does not detract from the charm—to many, perhaps, will enhance it 
—of a book which represents very wide reading, very just thinking, 
and a devout and elevated spirit, intent on the noblest aims, from 
the beginning to the end. : 
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A* illustrious American traveling in China met a deposed 
statesman of that country, who had for a time been its lead- 
ing minister, but whose far-seeing views had led to his disgrace. 
The American told the venerable and broken statesman that the 
Chinese were already beginning to acknowledge those views to be 
correct. The follower of Confucius replied that the statesman was 
often a leader who, climbing to the top of a hill, left the throng 
behind him in the valley ; from his elevation he could see what was 
beyond which was denied to the people behind him in the valley, 
and they pulled him down and called him an impostor. In time, 
after laborious climbing, they also reached the eminence and saw 
what was beyond, but when they made the discovery it was too late 
for the leader : he was already on the confines of the grave or in it. 
What was true in the case of the statesman in China is true in 
some of the departments of art and science in America, and indeed 
in nations generally. It is, of course, seldom that a genius remains 
undiscovered until the end of his life, however tardy the discovery 
may be; but his recognition is not generally accompanied with 
that prosperity which seems to wait on the man of respectable tal- 
ents. It is an interesting inquiry to try and learn wherein the defi- 
ciency lies in the man of genius, and wherein the sufficiency lies in 
the man of mediocre abilities, although such inquiry may result in 
hardly any thing more than speculation. 

The word successful in this connection naturally takes the mean- 
ing popularly given to it, embracing distinction, happiness, and 
wealth, for all agree that the man who possesses these is successful : 
that is, happy in his marriage, in his children, in the admirers who 
look up to him and give him praise for good work, in his material 
life, in being surrounded by all the comforts which fortune can 
bestow, and in the absence of mental and physical pain. 

Such success the man of fair talents generally attains to, unless 
handicapped with extraordinary vices. One of the reasons for this 
is probably in the closer relations which must exist between him and 
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those who admire his work, whatever it may be, and in the more 
thorough appreciation growing out of mutual understanding. The 
art of a great artist may be understood by lovers of art, but may 
not be understood by those who know nothing of art. Such art 
may be taken on trust by those who do not understand it, through 
the opinions of those who do; but there is no genuine admiration 
for the artist or his work. In the lower stratum of society, a chromo 
is as good as a Meissonnier; and in the middle stratum, comprising 
the great body of society, an ordinary picture, such as a hundred 
men can paint in America, is equal to the production of the master 
named, the difference between good and very good appearing very 
faint or not at all. The sentiment in a picture of Corot is not 
revealed to the admirer of the chromo. This, in a word, is caviare 
to the multitude, and even to the Philistines who have houses, 
lands, stocks, and pens. One of the most striking illustrations of 
the height to which mediocrity will rise under favorable conditions 
is furnished in the case of Benjamin West, who, through the pro- 
tection of a king of limited lights, became President of the Royal 
Academy. There was also contemporary admiration in this country 
for the work of this fame-crowned painter, and especial enthusiasm 
expressed over that lifeless production called ‘‘ Death on the Pale 
Horse,’’ which was sent over the country as a show picture. Mr. 
West, chaired in the presidential seat of an institution created to 
honor men of genius, may be regarded as the apotheosis of medi- 
ocrity in the history of painting. A contemporaneous illustration 
is furnished on this side of the Atlantic. While the ruler of a 
kingdom was binding laurels around the head of the Philadelphia 
Quaker, the rulers of the republic here were doing the same for 
Colonel Trumbull, who left in the panels of the rotunda of the 
Capitol several of his pictures, which attest to-day the triumph 
of mediocrity. Indeed, all the pictures of the Capitol, with per- 
haps one exception, bear witness to the same kind of triumph. The 
two men named were the artistic idols of their time, who reaped 
the fruits of their success; but the after-coming, iconoclastic critic 
shattered them and their pretensions, and thus partially righted 
the wrongs of some more deserving men. 

Another reason for the good relations existing between the 
Philistine and the mediocrity is probably in a mutual appreciation 
of character in other respects than where the special art is con- 
cerned. The respectable mediocrity can enter into the feelings of 
such a patron and friend with a natural aptitude denied to the man 
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of genius living in another world. The admirer and the admired 
share to some extent the same views of life, which establish 
bonds of sympathy. The man of talent is apt to have method, 
to be routinary, to keep clear of social and financial disaster, to 
have an eye to the main chance, and lay up against a contingent 
rainy day. These are traits of character which belong to the Philis- 
tine as well, and are of course appreciated at their highest value. 

Such a man talks to the Philistine in a language he can under- 
stand, for he is mundane to the marrow—mundane even in his 
religion, although he does not intend to be. Of such a man the 
Philistine says he ‘‘ always knows where to find him.’’ He is never 
in the depths of depression nor in the heights of enjoyment, but 
poised midway between. 

To be provident, to be regular in the performance of private and 
public duty, to be circumspect in talk and act, to have something 
in the bank, to be respectably connected by blood and marriage— 
these are virtues which do not usually belong to the man of genius. 
That concentration of all his faculties on a given subject, which is 
the most distinguished mark of genius, is apt to absorb him to the 
exclusion of other matters, and to lead him to undervalue their im- 
portance. His tendency is to take large and generous views of life, 
which, on account of their breadth and novelty, are apt to be start- 
ling to the Philistine. The routinary painstaking of the latter in 
- providing himself with sources of pleasure, present and future, ap- 
pears to him something approaching to meanness, and the energies 
of a life devoted to the acquisition of property for personal use, 
selfish. 

The consequence is, that the man of genius usually suffers for 
the absence of those mundane qualities which procure happy sur- 
roundings, and for his inability to cope with the man of the world, 
of which the Philistine is the type. This is generally the price he 
pays for the gift of creation with which he is endowed. He invents 
a labor-saving machine which makes other men rich, and he dies 
in poverty. Powerful in mind, he falls a victim to the schemes of 
men who in mental stature are pigmies alongside of him. 

One of the characteristics of a creative mind is not only what 
the Philistine would call a lack of common-sense, but sometimes a 
tendency to fall into vices, which, however, are generally an excess 
of virtues. A too expansive nature and an extreme conviviality, 
in such cases, are apt to end in dissipation and drunkenness. A too 
generous impulse impels the man to give what does not belong to 
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him, as Balzac did with the white horse he never owned. A rose- 
colored hope in the future induces him to contract debts he can 
never pay. These tendencies become vices, entangle him, and hold 
him for life. Yet his fine organization is less fitted to withstand the 
shock of these results than the ordinary man, and to fly from them 
he too often gives himself over to the temporary consolations of 
Bacchus, and after every such bout that exquisite tone and crea- 
tive power of his mind, in which he differs from the ordinary man, 
are impaired. 

The great man of the Philistine in the same field of art or sci- 
ence is generally free from such vices. He is rather a man of neg- 
ative virtues. He does not make debts he can not pay, he doés 
not covet his neighbor’s wife, he does not promise what he can 
not fulfill, he does not give away his possessions through love or 
charity, he does not overtask himself in work, he does not eat food 
that he can not digest, he does not drink liquor in sufficient quan- 
tity to make him drunk, because he has calculated the effect of 
these things, and knows that his happiness lies in abstention. 
Such wisdom challenges our tardy admiration, but we can not love 
the man so destitute of warmth. Our heart rather turns toward 
him whose nature glows with a heat that often burns us—the man 
with vices; and in doing so we are constrained to acknowledge, 
according to accepted doctrines of morality, that we are wrong. 

Not unfrequently there is an antagonism between the great man 
of the Philistine and the man who creates. The former holds that 
the latter is indolent, to say nothing of other vices ; for to the Philis- 
tine’s man work is a matter of habit, he being able at stated hours 
to perform an allotted task. When he who creates avers that he 
can not do as much, it is put down to wilful idleness. 

The creative mind is subject to moods and passions which con- 
stitute its most powerful auxiliaries in production. Its tone is 
affected by environing conditions to the point of rendering it sterile. 
The possessor of it feels with greater intensity than another, which 
is one reason why he can describe what he feels with more inten- 
sity than another. His pains and his pleasures are utilized in his 
work, and while engaged upon it his mind is at a white heat. 

There was a time when the Proverbial Philosophy of Martin F, 
Tupper was found on the table of almost every reading family in 
England and the United States. To-day, the enthusiasm which 
once existed for this high-priest of platitudes seems something 
phenomenal. Ten men on this side of the Atlantic, probably, have 
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read the worn danalit¢s of Tupper to one who has read the vigorous 
and healthy thoughts of Ralph Waldo Emerson ; and although the 
readers of Tupper are now rather ashamed of their favorite author 
on account of the puncture of his pretensions by the critics, they, 
and those of the generation following them, have transferred their 
interest to other teachers and writers on ethics who are not much 
better than the now antiquated. Tupper. An Emerson is too far off 
to be ex rapport with the average reader, but a Tupper takes him 
by the hand and trudges alongside in easy and comprehensive 
stages, being a brother in mind, sympathy, and aspiration. 

Even in France, where genius is perhaps more highly appre- 
ciated than elsewhere, the men of mediocrity not unfrequently get 
into the places that belong to the men who create. In that country 
an institution exists for the especial purpose of honoring men who 
accomplish extraordinary work in the arts and sciences, and particu- 
larly in belles-lettres—the French Academy—which contains the 
‘‘ forty immortals.’’ There are many instances where the institution 
has not been true to its mission in electing men to membership who 
had no right to it, to the exclusion of men who had. Of the dis- 
tinguished men of France who were not members of the Academy, 
may be named Descartes, Malebranche, Moliére, Pascal, J. B. 
Rousseau, Bayle, Saint Simon, La Rochefoucauld, Le Sage, 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, Diderot, Mirabeau, Beaumarchais, André 
Chenier, Lamennais, Honoré de Balzac, Béranger, Michelet, Alex- 
andre Dumas, Sr., Théophile Gautier. Among contemporaries, 
Frenchmen generally agree that Ernest Renan, Hippolyte Taine, 
and Edmond About, who do not belong to the Academy, desire 
to belong. Renan is the most gifted writer on biblical and Oriental 
literature, and the Pére Hyacinthe is the greatest orator of the pul- 
pit in France, and it is improbable that either of them will ever 
occupy seats among the forty. Taine and About, who are at the 
head of. their respective branches of art, have knocked in vain at 
the door of this temple. 

A chief obstacle to membership in a gifted man is that he is so 
conspicuous as to have given umbrage to the man of talent in 
some particular department of work, and the latter, uniting with 
others of his like, too often succeeds in keeping the door shut. 
Although Victor Hugo is now a member of the Academy, when 
he first offered himself, in the height of his fame, he was defeated 
by another. candidate bearing the unknown name of Emmanuel 
Dupaty. De Vigny was defeated by another of the unknowns 
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called M. Empis. Some of the gifted men of the body have favored 
the election of ordinary men, either on the score of friendship, or 
because they were acting in accordance with that proverbial wis- 
dom which holds that in the kingdom of the one-eyed, the two-eyed 
are kings. 

The twenty-one voters, which is the majority of the forty, have 
a conception of the model Academician, which is not unlike the 
man of negative virtues already described. A digger in Greek 
roots, or the author of a book on the Greek participle ; a purist, 
respectable in morality and attainments, respectable in his social 
commerce and mode of life; a man who has not broached any 
startling theory nor said and written severe words in defense of it 
—of such an Academician the twenty-one say with the Philistine, 
‘** You know where to find him.’’ 

There is mediocrity in politics. The first condition of success 
is to know how to secure an election. The machinery of party is 
so organized, that those who are not active participants have little 
chance of being selected. It becomes a joint-stock company, in 
which the directors reap the principal advantages and the stock- 
holders the minor ones. The way leading up to such direction is 
usually lined with duties and associations which men of character 
and great ability, generally, will not undertake, such as assenting 
to the violation of long-held principles, breaking faith with men to 
whom solemn promises have been made, and handshakings and 
intimacies with men of unclean hands and unclean lives. The con- 
templation of such a career is generally sufficient to dwarf political 
aspiration, and the reins of power pass into the hands of men ordi- 
nary in character, morality, and talent. 

The license allowed to tongue and pen also prevents unknown 
statesmen from entering the political field, they preferring to 
forego the exercise of power rather than run the gauntlet of invec- 
tive which usually awaits the candidate who asks for the suffrages 
of his fellow-citizens. 

On this account the representation in Congress does not repre- 
sent the nation at large, for the people of no other country are as 
well educated as the people of the United States. In England 
and France the people are more ignorant than they are here, yet 
their representation is higher, their delegates in council being 
composed of the best men of the nation. The distance intellec- 
tually which separates the Congressman from his constituent is 
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slight, while that which separates the Member of Parliament from 
his constituent is so great that they may never change places. 

There are men here who attain to a relatively high position in 
politics with a meager intellectual capital, and retain it through 
life, their following being impressed with an idea of their intellec- 
tual riches. The discovery of their almost bankrupt condition 
appears to be confined to a few, and however clearly these may 
show this to be the case, the followers do not seem to lose faith in 
the mental resources of their chiefs. This faculty of persuading 
constituencies to take them at their own value may be considered 
as one of the characteristics of the mediocral representatives. An 
interesting group in Congress might be named in illustration, but 
this may not be done for a reason that will easily be understood. 
As it is, the names of some of these representative men will prob- 
ably suggest themselves to the reader if he is familiar with the 
character of the politicians of the day. On the other hand, there 
are gifted men known to a few that have made of the science of 
government a study, who never seem to be found out. 

C. is a graceful mediocrity, who stands in the pulpit and tells 
the way of life to a fashionable congregation ; pliable and evasive 
on doctrines of faith, he doubles the capes of difficult situations 
with adroitness. There is no individuality which ever thrusts him 
beyond the line of strict orthodoxy. He is the man of the tea- 
party, and the sacerdotal sore throat which requires an occasional 
trip to Europe. He is even in character well-mannered, and an 
especial favorite with the women of the congregation, in whose 
hands the destinies of the clergyman are usually held. To the 
layman of robust manhood he hardly seems to have a sex, although 
inclining to that of the woman, his opinions on the affairs of life 
being rather womanly than manly. He is a gentle shepherd, who 
leads his flock along the primrose paths of peace. He does not 
abandon one flock except to take charge of a larger and better- 
conditioned one, and this is done only after prayerful meditation, 
when he is persuaded that such a course meets with divine sanction. 

D. is not in such proximity to silk and satin. He is far from the 
peals of a grand organ and the variegated lights of magnificent 
windows. He may find favor at the highest tribunal, but he would 
not before such a congregation as that over which C. presides. He 
is hardly popular in any religious body over which he may have 
spiritual charge. His individuality is obtrusive, and his manner 


‘ 
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of presenting his opinions is unfortunate. He is hardly safe in doc- 
trines of faith, for his mind is active in continuous search after 
new truths. He is still more unfortunate out of the pulpit, not 
being equal to the social requirements of his people, especially 
the women. His conception of duty is to appear in the family 
only as the great events of life occur, such as birth, malady, dis- 
aster, marriage, and death. This priest, in consequence, encoun- 
ters some of the thorns which encircled the brow of his Master. 

A. the prima-donna does her work before the footlights with 
complacency, under the approving eye of a correct mother standing 
behind the wing, ready, with pattens, to take her offspring home 
at the end of the performance. Here is furnished an exemplifica- 
tion of the proprieties of private life joined to the discharge of 
artistic duty—a pleasing tableau, which the enterprising manager 
does not fail to make known to the public. The notes are sung 
according to the score lying before the conductor of the orchestra, 
and the drama is played according to the traditional rules. The 
Philistine says she is perfect, and applauds noisily and often. 
Prima-donna B. sings the same music with a passion and a harmony 
that are electrifying, and he applauds with less fervor than in the 
case of A. There is no prudent mother standing at the wing to 
conduct B. to a home of propriety, and there are whisperings in 
the boxes of certain of her indiscretions not of a character to grace 
domestic life. This settles the matter in the mind of the Philistine, 
and he pronounces in favor of A., and artistic execution is thus 
weighted with private sin. 

Away from this operatic atmosphere, in the midst of the 
masses, the appreciation of song is naturally still more primitive. 
Between exhortations toa higher and spiritual life, a lone voice 
is raised to the tune of ‘‘ Ring the Bells of Heaven,’’ or ‘* Ninety 
and Nine,’’ which is hung upon with delight, and whose notes 
would be rejected by any conservatory of Europe. The same head- 
voice in secular quarters elicits from hearers with like ears the same 
enthusiastic indorsement. They deserve no reproach for this defi- 
ciency, except in so far as they have neglected their opportunities 
to learn better. Otherwise it is their misfortune; it is also the 
misfortune of him who fills their ears with his voice to forever 
dwell in darkness as to the artistic virtue of an ut de poitrine. 
Happily there are other ears besides those belonging to his public, 
for if there were not, the harmonies of Meyerbeer and Mozart 


would become a lost art. And yet the followers of such masters 
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do not greet their wondrous work with the enthusiasm of the past, 
whilst the mediocrities, and less than mediocrities, swell in numbers 
and applause over the jingling notes of the opera bouffe and the 
plaintive solos of the negro minstrel. In a word, the age is un- 
heroic and art is retrograding. The clever devices of Lecoque are 
preferred to the heroic sentiment of masters who rose to a height 
unattainable to the men of to-day. The rattling, sparkling bits of 
music of the school of Offenbach—very well in their way—are 
strung together without the continuity and harmony of the real 
opera, where the composition as a whole is never lost sight of. 

It is the same in respect to art in painting. There is no longer 
the grand grouping which belongs to the past, or if it is attempted, 
results in failure from want of training, if not from capacity. Hence 
are painters given over to the easel picture, in which art finds its 
easiest expression—a boy riding a donkey, a girl picking strawber- 
ries, or what not, which is very far from the grouping of a score 
of figures in striking attitudes by a master like Géricault. The 
patrons of art are naturally responsible for the prevailing taste ; 
were they to demand the expression of passion in a historical com- 
position, painters would probably be educated to satisfy the de- 
mand. As long as the easel picture is in vogue, the prospect of 
improvement in high art is remote. 

There is a certain tendency to vagabondism inseparably con- 
nected with genius, which reveals itself from time totime. The 
bohemian is concealed behind the man with the divine afflatus. 
A notable illustration was Thackeray. His sojourn in Paris, his 
delight in the society of the bohemians of the Latin Quarter, 
his love of the true and the beautiful, his boyishness and convivi- 
ality, are all indications pointing to it. He has been known to 
ask two or three grave men with whom he sat in the Century Club 
if they thought there would be any impropriety in his rising to do 
the double-shuffle. One can fancy the surprise with which such a 
‘proposition was received. 

He was a frequenter of the house of the Countess of Blessing- 
ton, whose hospitality was dispensed to many other men of note. 
When that house fell, for it was built upon sand, of all the band 
who had taken pleasure under its roof, Thackeray was the only one 
who came to condole with its hostess. There are good and bad 
bohemians. He wasa good one. He paid his score at the feast, 


and owed no man a shilling. 
There was, too, the incident with his tailor in Paris, who not 
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only furnished the poor author clothes, but lent him money, in 
gratitude for which the latter dedicated to him his book. One 
can fancy how Major Pendennis would have stood aghast at such a 
proceeding had he witnessed it ; even his nephew, affecting a light 
touch of bohemianism as he did, would never have had the courage 
to thus proclaim his obligations and gratitude to a humble worker 
of garments, as his creator did. 

Yet the life and work of this typical bohemian do not come up 
to the requirements of the correct moralist of platitudes. There 
are grievances against him. He twice turned that roystering 
French song, ‘‘ Le Roi d’Yvetot,’’ into English verse. He sang 
a lilting rhyme about dipping his nose into Gascon wine. He 
wrote of the joys of the vagabond—of his gypsy wanderings, his 
indolent lolling in the sunshine, his perfect freedom. He dwelt 
with loving interest over the up-and-down literary life of Warring- 
ton in chambers, and the professional secrets of the Fotheringay 
and old Bows. As an artist, he showed an affectionate interest in 
guileful Becky Sharp, and bade her almost a pathetic adieu, the 
last time he saw her in that aristocratic society into which she had 
penetrated for a brief day. He hung on the memories of the suc- 
culent things of the French kitchen, and discussed the merits of a 
poulet & I’ estragon as if it were a question of state. All this was 
bohemianism, and, according to the judge named, reprehensible. 

All bohemians are not men of genius, but all men of genius are 
more or less bohemians, and to these last undoubtedly belonged 
Thackeray. Although the latter part of his life was prosperous, 
he had been subjected to those vicissitudes which appear to be the 
inheritance of men like him. A few years before his death, the 
need of money pressed upon him with painful urgency, when he 
turned his steps to this land, and it became our privilege and pleas- 
ure to make him comfortable for the rest of his life. 

It is not necessary to cross the Atlantic to find instances of 
gifted literary men unable to take care of themselves, as our own 
country furnishes a number. Among these, the most conspicuous 
example is that of Edgar A. Poe. His genius remains unquestion- 
ed, but his bohemianism was of the wicked kind. He was hurtful 
to others as well as to himself. His nature was weird, morbid, and 
unsympathetic, but his art was beautiful. A realistic epitaph over 
this perturbed soul might have been thus written : 

‘Here lie the remains of the man who wrote the ‘ Raven," 
the ‘Goldbug,’ the ‘ Facts in the Case of Mr. Valdemar,’ and 
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who was unable to provide himself with the daily necessaries of 
life.’’ 

There have been other men of song and creation whose flight 
has not been as lofty as that of Poe, and who under more favor- 
able conditions would have done better than they did. Their 
improvidence, and that characteristic inability to take care of 
themselves, kept them down, and carried them away to early 
graves. 

The popular taste for the work of the inferior novelist is shown 
in the kind of novels usually given out in the public libraries. A 
score of the books of an ordinary author are in demand to one of 
Thackeray, Hawthorne, Dickens, or Bret Harte. This is one of 
the strongest arguments of the popular preference for medioc- 
rity. Perhaps thirty or forty individuals read a story by Mrs. 
Southworth to one who reads a story by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
They turn away from the grace, strength, and imagination of 
the Marble Faun, to fasten on some clumsily constructed story 
told in violation of the rules of art and of language. They 
see nothing of the strange power and weird, elfish fancy of the 
_ *Scarlet Letter,’’ and are not wrought upon by its dramatic situa- 

tions. 

It is the same, in point of numbers, as to circulation. Twenty 
indifferent novels are printed where one good one is printed, and 
not unfrequently the artist in novel-writing is asked by the pub- 
lisher why he does not produce a work like one of these enjoying 
agreat circulation. As to how the artist feels at such a sugges- 
tion must be left to the imagination of those who know alanis 
about an artistic temperament. 

There is one kind of tale which finds especial favor poniaias the 
novel-readers which might be called the Christian story, contain- 
ing as it does some of the characteristics of the tract. There can 
be no objection to conveying a lesson in ethics in a story, if done 
in accordance with the rules of art. On the contrary, work that 
will do any thing toward elevating the moral and Christian tone 
of society should meet with encouragement. The power for good 
exerted in this way is sometimes remarkable, as was shown in the 
results accomplished by the narrative of Uncle Tom, but the re- 
quirements of art must not be set aside, even for such an aim. 
Platitudinous precepts on spiritual life can hardly compensate for, 
ill-constructed plot, incomplete delineation of character, and faulty 
style. Such work, in a word, is a violation of the proprieties of 
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art, which can not be condoned by a reader of taste, however good 
the motive may be. 

An author of acknowledged ability, to whom the foregoing sug- 
gestion was made by his publisher, asked for the popular novel of 
a religious tone, then in vogue in the publisher’s house. It was 
given to him with the information that if he, the author, would 
make something like it, the work would be remunerative. The 
writer took it home to read, as he expressed it, ‘‘to learn the 
trick."’ With some difficulty he read the volume through to the 
end, but was quite convinced that the story could not be popular. 
With Moliére’s idea in his mind of testing his plays on his servant, 
he tried the novel on two persons in the household as an unbiased 
public, one of whom was a girl of thirteen, and the other a simple 
old lady, partially educated. They were both interested in the 
volume from beginning to end, laughing over its elephantine fun, 
and weeping over its sloppy pathos ! 

It was a marketable book with a moral purpose, designed to be 
profitable to the reader, the publisher, and the writer. The hero, 
as in most of the books of the kind, is a solemn prig, who is the 
mouthpiece for the bits of sermon strung throughout the volume. 
This pious lay-figure is faithful in the performance of every duty 
himself, and in enjoining the same upon others. His bald com- 
monplaces impede whatever action there is in the story. He is 
“‘ goody’’ to a degree wearing to the patience of a reader who has 
made serious studies of nature. Each time that this pragmatical 
person appears, and it is often, he preaches as if he were in the 
pulpit, instead of attending to his business of the heroic lover, for 
which he is intended. While he should be occupied in bestowing 
flowers on the beloved, and telling her that she is an angel, he 
solemnly speaks to her about the law and the terrible consequences 
which must follow the breaking of it. The moral is pointed on 
every page. The readercan not escape from it. In every act and 
speech it is rubbed into the most obtuse understanding. 

In this respect, and indeed in any other, how different is the 
work of a master like Bret Harte! In his shorter stories partic- 
ularly, the natural action and dénofment furnish the moral with- 
out a word of explanation. With wonderful distinctness the his- 
tory of John Oakhurst is traced, and through the germ of virtue in 
the gambler’s breast the ending becomes logical. The dramatic 
effect is heightened by antithesis : a social outcast, guilty of crimes, 
is made susceptible of gentle and virtuous influences, 
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It has been said that this author should have made further 
comment on the sinfulness of some of his characters ; had he done 
so he would have taken away from his work one of its most attrac- 
tive features, without which it would be incomplete, inharmonious, 
and contrary to nature. It is one of the secrets of his power, as 
it was that of Hawthorne and Balzac, to stand beyond the circle of 
sympathy, and describe impassively as a historian the incidents and 
situations of his story. 

Prose has not been adequate for a complete history of the baby; 
and Pegasus has been lassoed into the service. The rhyme thus 
reeled off is of the same character as the prose, being the same ex- 
pression of the maternal instinct, from laughter, with intervening 
phases, down to tears. The obituary verses over the lost babe 
may not be dwelt upon, for the blurred eyes of a bereaved mother 
can not see as others see, and even the critic can not do otherwise 
than drop over them the mantle of charity. 

Bret Harte, in his treatment of the baby, shows himself to be 
as much of an artist as in that of boys. He saw that there was 
but little in the baby jer se—that is, let me hasten to add to 
indignant mothers, in an artistic sense—except in its helplessness ; 
and it is this feature of the little one around which are grouped 
the incidents of ‘‘ Roaring Camp,’’ and which develops that ray of 
gentleness that fell athwart the hearts of the rude men of that 
place, and finally the climax scene of the expiring Kentuck, when 
he, “‘ clinging to the frail babe as a drowning man is said to cling 
to a straw, drifted away into the shadowy river that flows forever 
to the unknown sea.”’ 

There is a kind of domestic story which has a popularity equal 
if not greater than the nursery story. In it figure the mother-in- 
law, the husband, the aunt, the boy, and so on, each being desig- 
nated on the title-page with the definitive adjective that. This is 
wearisome trash, beneath criticism, and as such is not within the 
scope of this article. 

It is one of the characteristics of the common mind to have 
every thing explained beyond peradventure. The poetic charm of 
uncertainty in the dénofiment is not pleasing. The final scene 
must be a tribunal of justice, where the loving and meritorious are 
given in marriage, the bad man is sentenced to prison or death, 
and the good man is crowned with riches and honor. 

Even where poetic justice is not thus administered, the desire 
of such a mind is to know the facts about the ending of each char- 
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acter. This was exemplified in the letters which Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne received about the ‘‘ Marble Faun.’’ The cloud which the 
artist hung over the ending of his story for the purpose of heighten- 
ing its effect the letter-writers;wanted to have dispelled and the 
facts disclosed. They wanted to know what became of Miriam, 
etc. Ina playful preface to the English edition the author makes 
answer to these questioners, which leaves them as much in the 
dark as ever. Such a desire is generally gratified by the authors 
of mediocrity. All doubts are cleared up, vice is punished and 
virtue is triumphant. Assurances are sometimes given of reward 
and punishment in other worlds. The sainted Maria Jane sorrow- 
fully contemplates the bereaved lover from a celestial horizon, and 
the author of their terrestrial troubles writhes in the ever-burning 
flames of the brimstone region. 

The public is more capable of understanding dramatic art than 
any other, for it tells its story in a way that no tongue nor pen 
can do. The idea is embodied, made a living thing, and put on 
the stage behind a bright light, where, with the aid of facial and 
voice expression, gestures, and action, and the interest of the 
story, it is easily understood and appreciated by the ordinary 
spectator. Yet even in this field the mediocral taste manifests 
itself : the journeyman actor is sometimes preferred to the artist, | 
and the indifferent play to the good one. /airie, one of the best 
of Sardou’s plays, which was represented for several hundred 
consecutive nights in Paris, and had none of the taints frequently 
found in French plays, was a failure in the United States; anda 
play called Miss Multon, which is one of the most inferior of 
French plays, still occupies the American stage. These are only 
two of many instances of the kind. 

The religious training which forbids going to the theatre may 
have had something to do with the tardy education of the people 
in this respect, and probably still exercises an influence, although 
not as much as it has done in the past. Besides, the class of peo- 
ple influenced by such considerations of duty are usually of a cer- 
tain intelligence and standing, whilst the class of ignorant, intem- 
perate, and reckless people all frequent the theatre whenever 
their means permit. This prejudice, however, is passing away, 
and in the course of the next twenty years, probably, the voice of 
the preacher will rarely be raised against this kind of amusement. 

The absence of any conscientious restriction has contributed to 
make the French the best playwrights and critics of plays in the 
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world. It never occurs to them to look for Satan behind the foot- 
lights, but they search with untiring diligence for the beauties of 
dramatic art, and finding, enjoy them as no other people do. 

The art of making plays is still in its infancy in this country, 
and does not show signs of growing quickly out of it. This arises 
from a lack of natural aptitude in a measure, but more probably 
from the fact that good French plays are being constantly supplied, 
and not only good but tested ones. The American who has not 
yet learned to write plays—being still in his apprenticeship—can not 
compete with the accomplished French author, and he has to con- 
tent himself with making a character-play to suit the characteristics 
of some home actor. Some such plays are The Gilded Age and 
The Mighty Dollar, which, from an artistic point of view, are worth- 
less, but have served as vehicles to the special talents of two clever 
actors. A French public would not accept two such theatrical 
abortions, however good the acting of the leading ré/e might be, 
and this illustrates the difference between the American and the 
French public. 

Still, dramatic art is progressing in this country, although 
slowly. A comparison ‘ygween what it is to-day and what it was 
fifteen or twenty years @go shows this. The rousing farce, but 
one remove from the fun of the circus, was then in vogue, and the 

- bellowing tragedian, whose chief recommendation was a stentorian 
voice, was a favorite ; men laughed unto tears over the cheap 
gags of the Specter Bridegroom, and had thrills down the vertebral 
column over a hand-to-hand encounter with the old basket-handled, 
dumpy swords, in which the combatants struck up and down with 
mechanical regularity. Although the spectators of those scenes 
may now be ashamed of their old delight, it is matter of doubt 
even to-day whether they have sufficient discernment to distin- 
guish a good play from an indifferent one, otherwise some of the 
plays which they applaud, and which are successful, would never 
have been played but one night—the first and last. 

Only a few of the departments of work of a higher kind are 
referred to in this paper, but enough probably to show that it is 
not the lowest nor the highest class of workers whose labors are 
crowned with success, but the middle one, in being surrounded 
by the conditions most favorable to morals, happiness, and respec- 


tability. 














SOCIAL DEMOCRACY IN GERMANY. 


HEN about fifteen years ago Lassalle began his agitation 
among the German laborers, Socialism in Germany, even 
with the great majority of the educated, was an entirely new, ‘un- 
heard-of, and unintelligible phenomenon. Whoever at that time 
predicted a future for this movement, and apprehended from it any 
thing seriously menacing to political and social order, passed for a 
pessimistic dreamer. It is indeed very probable that Lassalle him- 
self, when he found the results so small as compared with his 
gigantic efforts, finally lost faith in his own cause. When in August, 
1864, he fell in a duel, then German Socialism, rather as aroused 
and nourished artificially than as a natural growth, arose to follow 
its mighty leader to the grave. It is now otherwise. Socialism 
to-day forms one of the most vital questions for the young German 
Empire, upon the decision of which its whole future hangs. This 
change has brought with it the necessity of other great national 
events—of a thorough transformation of the public spirit, which has 
shaken the existing political, religious, and social ideas; of a new 
legislation, which has led the nation by other ways upon the various 
provinces of life, and finally, also, of heavy financial crises. 

By the annexations of 1866 the German princely dignity lost its 
sacredness in the minds of the people. The German princes wore, 
and still wear, their crowns by the grace of God, so that there exists 
no valid right to displace them ; this can be done only by the right 
of force—the right of the stronger, and of the bully. If force could 
ever establish an actual right, then there would be no inherent 
right, for right would be but a transient and feeble order of things, 
dependent solely upon the relative power of parties, and worthy of 
as little reverence and honor as force itself. By an appeal to the 
right of conquest, or what is the same in effect, the right of force, 
the foundation of princely rule is subverted ; for although this still 
exists to-day, it could rightfully exist only so long as it could main- 
tain itself against forcible subjugation by a foreign conqueror or a 
revolution. Its fall would be but the accomplishment of a right. 
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There could be no way for the new-formed political order in Ger- 
many to win for itself a holy sanction, save by being regarded as 
flowing, by reason of the constitution of a unitary government and 
the reconstruction of the German Empire, out of the will and right 
of the nation, thus making the Emperor William to have been and 
to be but the organ to execute the popular will. But while at- 
tempting to establish such a right, a principle is announced and 
maintained which can form no treaty with those who are princes 
by divine right—that is, the principle of popular sovereignty. It is 
just this principle to which the maxims and traditions of the Prus- 
sian royal house are most decidedly opposed. King William, at the 
coronation at Kénigsberg, declared that the sovereigns of Prussia 
received their crowns from God’s table, that this is the meaning of 
kingly power by God’s grace, and that herein lies the sacredness of 
the unimpeachable crown. 

If we still further consider the peculiar situation brought about 
by the establishment of the North German Confederation, and the 
later reconstruction of the German Empire after the war with France, 
both for those favorable to union and the separatists of the non- 
Prussian States, we shall perceive that the monarchical sentiment 
could not be strengthened thereby, since the unionists lost their 
loyalty towards the hereditary native prince whom they were at- 
tempting to set aside, and the separatists mistrusted and sought to 
reduce the right of the German Emperor. So it came to pass that 
the war of 1866 and the events connected with it made capital for 
the spirit of the democracy. 

The credit and influence of the various Christian churches in 
Germany are deeply shaken, by the natural progress of events and 
developments and other causes. The Protestant Church appears at 
present as if at the point of dying out. Since the rise of rational- 
ism in its theology, and under the influence of the philosophical 
and scientific ideas of the time, the educated circles have more and 
more turned away from it. The defection from Christianity, and 
indeed from religion itself, had already at the end of the last and 
opening of the present century made such progress, that Schleier- 
macher ventured only with reserve in his ‘‘ Discourses on Religion’’ 
to address himself to the educated among its despisers, and by a 
wholly pantheistic explanation of the nature of religion to secure 
for it still a degree of respect and recognition. The union between 
the Lutheran and Reformed churches effected by a Prussian Cabinet 
decree—a union which would indeed have horrified the founders 
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of these religious parties—inflicted a death-blow upon the regard 
which had been cherished in the hearts of the lower classes for church 
doctrines ; for now it became evident that the church with its doc- 
trines did not stand upon firm and sacred ground, but was control- 
led by political considerations and princely caprices, and even 
degraded to the rank of a tool for the purposes of the state and the 
police. The whole truth of the church doctrines must in this way 
become suspected. Gradually the criticism of the Protestant the- 
ology placed the genuineness of the original evangelical records 
in doubt, and thus removed the foundation of the Protestant 
Church as accepted and firmly held in the Bible. And when now, 
again, in this extremity, there was found a middle party in theology, 
which successfully contested the extreme views and inferences of 
the Tiibingen school, and by earnest and honest inquiry sought to 
secure the historical germ of biblical literature and open a way for 
reconciling the educated classes with the Christian views of philos- _ 
ophy, this party is still not able to accept the Bible as an incorrupt 
and sure fountain of divine revelation, and so offer to the people a 
firm security for their religious views and hopes. It promotes only 
personal religious feeling, and so contributes to the dissolution of all 
ecclesiastical communion. Neither has its creature, the Protestant 
Union, therefore, had any special success: the number of its adher- 
ents is constantly declining, and its contributions are so pitifully small 
as scarcely to cover its most pressing needs. Where the preachers 
of this tendency stand in the pulpit, the churches are sadly empty ; 
for if the people are left quite free to shape their religious creed 
according to their sense of need, the centrifugal tendency becomes 
overwhelming. The Prussian Government has simply in the Prot- 
estant Union and its clerical adherents one perpetual source of 
trouble. When, indeed, Government recently adorned itself with the 
halo of liberalism, the Liberals properly demanded that it favor this 
free religious tendency ; they demanded the confirming and naming 
of preachers who declare the evangelical history, or at least the most 
of it,a myth. In its dilemma between these demands and the oppo- 
sition of the party of a positive faith, the Prussian Government plays 
no enviable, but, on the contrary, a degrading part. Though there 
are still in Germany countries and provinces where at least the rural 
population possess an honest belief in Christ, yet they are Constantly 
losing this belief under the influence of contact with city life, and 
with the free-thinking literature which is everywhere circulated. In 
cities with a Protestant population it has widely become a standing 
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complaint that the number of unbaptized chiidren, and of mar- 
riages and burials without the aid of a clergyman, is ever on the in- 
‘crease. In Berlin, the Socialist Most need not to have prosecuted 
his wild and blundering agitation for a separation from the state 
church, since this separation, though indeed without noise, is never- 
theless constantly and in an ever-swelling procession taking place. 
The new Prussian ecclesiastical laws have themselves thrown the gates 
wide open for all those who desire to leave the church. The Em- 
peror William was indeed right when with urgent words he pointed 
out the need of cherishing the religious sentiment of the people ; 
but from whom at this time shall a new mission of the religious 
spirit go forth? Where are the forces and means for keeping up its 
well-nigh extinguished light, or kindling a new and brighter one? 
Does the Roman Catholic Church perhaps still possess the strength 
to solve this problem? Will that Ultramontane prediction, uttered 
at the expulsion of the Jesuits from the German Empire, perchance 
be fulfilled—that they will in a few years be recalled to Berlin ? 
Certainly the Roman Catholic appears stronger than the Protes- 
tant Church in Germany. As the former is more democratic in 
form than the latter, and a better feeling towards it exists in the 
popular mind, so it still maintains an unbroken dominion over great 
massés. It has not been injured in the contest of reform, but has 
rather by the power of resistance to the state which it has developed 
won the admiration and respect of its enemies, who have been 
taught thereby that this church is a moral power of the first rank, 
with which every government and political party must settle its 
accounts. We learn at this hour from the mouth of the most violent 
reformers of yesterday that it is time to’ make peace with Rome. 
The Chancellor of the German Empire himself, who has for years 
been striving against all hints of this kind from the Court at Berlin, 
appears now to have become of this opinion. Those would deceive 
themselves, however, who should ascribe to the Catholic Church 
alone all the power of resistance which it has shown in the contest 
with the Imperial and Prussian governments ; under its flag have 
been gathered all the opposing elements of the empire—Prussia’s 
irreconcilable enemies in her Rhenish provinces, the irritated Par- 
ticularists, the Democrats, and even the Socialists. These all rec- 
ognized ih’Rome their leader against the consolidated and des- 
potic military state. One thing further: the brutal stupidity of 
the Prussian bureaucracy, which, in ignorance and sovereign con- 
tempt of its enemy, thought to dispose of him by the summary 
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process of a corporal’s staff, achieved nothing but to produce 
supreme disgust of the whole matter, even in those who acknowl- 
edged and represented the government in this contest. If the 
Pope should really triumph in this struggle—and this he will do 
if the Imperial Government shall in any way yield to the Court of 
Rome the right of a voice in the imperial legislation; for this 
would limit the independence and sovereignty of the empire—still 
this triumph of the papacy would be by no means equivalent to a 
renewal of its strength and religious authority in Germany ; for, as 
in the whole social life of the time, so also inside the sphere of 
German Catholicism, the alienation from the church and from 
Christianity itself is widespread, and no plan can be formed to 
check its further progress. The sacrifice of the intellect (sacrifizio 
dell’ intelletto) which the Jesuit order has enjoined is a desperate 
measure, which is daily becoming more distasteful to our people, 
Up to the second half of the present century, efforts were in prog- 
ress within the field of Catholic theology for reconciling the faith 
with the knowledge, the dogmatic teaching with the scientific 
thought, of the time. A succession of systems of a Catholic phi- 
losophy arose, which found in the doctrine of the church profound 
ideas, which were indeed acceptable to the reason, and maintained 
an intellectual connection between the church and educated Catho- 
lics. Without regard to Rome, a freer and more ideal view of 
Catholicism made its appearance, and even theologians were 
thoughtless and simple enough to hope for the approval of the Ro- 
man Court. The condemnation of Hermes by the Holy See in 1835 
should have opened their eyes. But the intolerant spirit of Rome 
revealed itself without disguise after the revolution of 1848. Then 
were inaugurated new measures by so-called Catholic philosophers, 
and also by free-thinking theologians ; then the scholastic philoso- 
phy, and especially the ‘‘ Summa Theologiz,’’ of Thomas Aquinas, 
was declared the only expression of Catholic philosophical ideas, 
and the panacea for the errors, doubts, and negations of the time ; 
then was issued in the Syllabus a severe condemnation of every 
kind of liberalism ; and finally the proclamation of the dogma of 
Papal Infallibility sealed the reaction of Rome against the freer 
action of intellect both inside and outside of Catholicism. The 
strengthening of the papal authority is but one thing in the con- 
stitution of the church effected by the Vatican Council; the de- 
crees of this body contributed in other respects to give to the 
disaffection towards the Catholic Church a wider and mightier 
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impulse. From its bosom withdrew an opposition which in a latent 
state had long been present there—Old Catholicism,’ which de- 
clared the new dogmas a corruption of the old doctrine of the 
church, and in a sharp controversy, carried on with great historical 
learning, accumulating its reproaches against the Romish system, 
and holding up before it with a bitter indiscriminateness the mirror 
of the past, sought to bring discredit upon it, both in its scientific 
and its moral aspects. All Germany followed the contest with 
breathless attention and increasing interest. It seemed to involve 
nothing less than the renouncement by the German Catholics of 
their allegiance to Rome, and the constituting of a new German 
national church, in which the true spirit of the Gospel and of the an- 
cient church should have a resurrection, and become a new and active 
leaven in the present state of religious decay. The Prussian Gov- 
ernment was too late in identifying itself with this movement, and 
when it did so, sustained it by feeble and pitiful measures. Other 
German governments were dilatory and reserved in their positions, 
acting only on the defensive against Rome’s excesses. The lead- 
ers of the Old Catholic movement showed both in oral and written 
efforts an untiring activity ; but they could not remove the stone 
which obstructed their way. The Roman Catholic clergy as a 
‘body stood firm with the Papal See, and soon succeeded in making 
the new dogmas plausible in the eyes of the people, and in making 
them distrustful of Old Catholicism. In the circles of the edu- 
cated Catholics religious indifference and opposition to Christi- 
anity in general both arrayed themselves against its dissemina- 
tion. The liberal Catholics, indeed, felt pleased to see the storm 
beating against the rock of St. Peter, and gladly joined in the cru- 
sade against the priesthood ; but they were too enlightened and 
too far advanced in their ideas to unite in constituting a German 
National Church. And, in fact, Darwinism is both the secret and 
the open creed of the higher classes ; when David Strauss in his 
last publication frankly accepted this as the foundation of the new 
faith, a cordial assent came from all sides. Christianity and religion 
‘ were declared to be vanquished, and from such an intellectual 
height Old Catholicism was greeted with a smile of derision for its 
half-way action. Thus this has been able as yet to produce but 
slender results; the contests and exertions of its leaders and 

* Dr. Huber is himself the popular leader of this movement in Bavaria, and ten 


years before this time his work on “The Philosophy of the Church Fathers” had 
been placed on the list of books prohibited by the Pope.—Eb. 
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authors have hitherto chiefly served only the cause of religious 
skepticism and negation. 

To these religious parties which arose within the ecclesiastical 
communions came from without the critical science of the day, 
especially natural science, questioning the last and highest convic- 
tions of faith as to God, freedom, and immortality, and making re- 
ligion the birth of ignorance and terror, and Christianity an impos- 
ture and an institution for stupefying and enslaving humanity. A 
formal atheistic propagandism was opened ; many of our learned 
men began the spread of materialism as a business—as, for in- 
stance, Carl Vogt, who went from city to city in Germany, in 
order, by his lectures on the original history of man, to expel re- 
ligious superstition, and thereby raise the means to procure for 
himself a splendid country-seat on the Lake of Geneva. In this 
way, Ludwig Biichner, Moleschott,; Feuerbach, and finally Ernest 
Haeckel, have been and are still enlightening the people ; and what 
these hatch out, our Liberal and Socialistic press repeats to its 
readers. One of the most widely-circulated illustrated sheets, the 
famed Gartenlaube, published in Leipsic, carries this illumina- 
tion into every family, and is already poisoning the minds of. our 
daughters with it. Instead of religion, hitherto the chief source of 
the common people’s ideas and the support of their morality, 
these philosophers of the study, such as Strauss, recommend that 
they employ themselves upon our literary and musical classics, as if 
enjoyment could be gained from these works without a higher cul- 
ture, and as if such culture could be secured without larger material 
resources than our laboring classes possess. Nothing is too high 
for our German philosophers’ theories! Our misfortune is that we 
can no longer enjoy religious thought in the form in which the 
church offers it, and can procure no other ; that in the shattering of 
this form the substance itself is to the majority lost, and thus fol- 
lows an entire absence of all religion, nay, a materialistic utilita- 
rianism, to which all thought of whatever kind is but an_ illusion. 
Already our youth breathe this spirit as a miasma pervading the 
air. 

The great and righteous principles of liberalism—freedom of 
speech and the pen, the right of association, the universal right of 
direct ballot, and the like—became weapons for the agitation of 
Socialistic ideas, and have been forwarded by the liberal social 
legislation which has begun since the founding of the North 
German Confederation. In this the Liberal party has pressed the 
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demands of natural right and of freedom to their extremest conse- 
quences. The undoubted right of each man to live by his labor 
required freedom of business and migration.’ But as business be- 
came free, our burgher class must lose its stability ; for every day 
it receives new accessions from the fourth class, and every day some 
fall from it into this latter class. The burgher class has become 
fluctuating, it is daily receiving new elements, and so can no longer 
support definite political and social ideas, nor can governments 
hereafter reckon upon it. It is in no respect any longer a firm 
foundation ; it is fickle as drifting sand. When Ludwig Bamberger 
thought himself justified in predicting that the burgher class had 
before it a future as the support of political liberalism in Germany, 
he was mired in a peculiar fanaticism and an entire ignorance of 
what was transpiring before his own eyes. The so-called third 
class is becoming with each day more difficult to distinguish : it is 
being dissolved in the large proprietors and the lowest class ; for 
the small manufacturers can not compete with the great industries 
which are forcing forward their business and its products. Ger- 
many scarcely any longer possesses a respectable hereditary nobil- 
ity ; the spiritual aristocracy, since the secularizations, has also 
died out, and it will soon also lose its ancient burghers, or middle 
class; and it becomes a question then where the monarchy can 
successfully seek its supports. 

The freedom of the prosecution of business brings with it a rapid 
transition from one kind of pursuit and enterprise to another ; 
for whoever does not succeed in his first undertaking makes trial 
of asecond. The spirit of wild speculation in this way is set free 
arid spread abroad. He who fails of support from the trade he 
has ‘learned, becomes shop-keeper, inn-keeper, or trader. Thus 
ale-houses are multiplied in Germany, and in the sad inclination of 
the Germans to drink, these furnish also the allurement to de- 
bauch. Small trade is not favorable to the promotion of honest 
industry. As each may gain his support from any legally per- 
mitted trade or occupation, so the pursuit of a business can no 
longer be connected with an examination ; for who could stand 


* The right to carry on business in Germany has until recently been inherited or 
purchased. This has been one of the most difficult questions for German govern- 
ments to deal with, for in making business free, they rendered valueless the conces- 
sions which they had sold, and which had been transmitted from father to son. So, 
also, no one had a right without permission to remove from the place of his birth to 
any other.—Ep. 
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such a one for all kinds of business pursuits? The want of any 
claim for performance from the laborer, who wishes to be indepen- 
dent, must affect unfavorably his technical education ; everywhere 
with us there are complaints that labor is not well performed. In- 
deed, the emancipation which liberalism has wrought reaches even 
down to apprentices, who learn from the very beginning to con- 
found freedom with reckless disregard of all obligation. Our 
legislation has finally made the various business pursuits free, 
which, viewed in relation to the public morality, awakens the most 
serious apprehensions. 

The right to found families’ is conceded in the most liberal 
manner, but by this encouragement is given to thoughtless and 
hasty marriages, and distress is invited by increasing the proletary 
class, to grow up without the restraints of morality and become a 
charge to the parish. 

Freedom of migration, the necessary correlate of freedom of 
business, crowds together in the great cities the gypsy-like 
masses, entices the rural laboring forces from the country into the 
city, and by reducing these, raises the price of rural labor and of 
the necessaries of life. These new-comers into the cities seek an 
employment as little laborious as possible ; the female portion of 
them soon overstock the market for servants, and increase the con- 
tingent of prostitution. If the population of the cities reduced to 
rags return to the country, they do not help to establish good 
morals, but rather with their love of pleasure and their vices infect 
the peasants also, who, becoming wanton and indolent, incur in- 
debtedness, in which condition the repeal of the usury laws throws 
them defenceless into the hands of unscrupulous speculators. As 
our burgher class is falling asunder, so our peasant class is threat- 
ened, bankrupt sales have been for years increasing, and the large 
and magnificent farming establishments are being broken up. 

Since 1866 the power of the National Liberal party has been on 
the increase, and has given itself out as the government party. 
Although it was not quite of the view of the Imperial Chancellor 
in relation to internal politics, he needed its aid in behalf of his 
national projects; for it was this party which everywhere com- 
bated the separatists and supported the unity of the empire. 


' Until quite recently, a great portion of the lower classes could not obtain per- 
mission to marry, but they anticipated this relation, and multiplied an illegitimate 
offspring almost without restraint. It remains to be seen whether Dr. Huber’s ap- 
prehensions are finally to be realized.—Eb. 
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That Bismarck would shake it off when he could no longer use it, 
was doubted by no one who would but bear in mind the past polit- 
ical career of this mighty man. But the Liberal party diligently 
employed every moment of their day of power ; they procured a 
series of laws in their own spirit, and especially in the province of 
economy and finance they brought their principles into force. 
Bismarck even declared himself a dilettante in financial matters, and 
left this report entirely in the hands of Delbriick, who in turn re- 
ceived his instructions from a member of the Manchester party. 
The Manchester theory passed for an infallible canon; capital and 
enterprise should be emancipated, every possible liberty should be 
allowed in trade and the transmission of goods. ‘‘ While the char- 
ters of the gambling banks were repealed,’’ says Otto Glagau, ‘‘ and 
attempts made to set aside the state lottery as immoral and danger- 
ous to the common weal, M. Michaelis was defending *‘ on scientific 
grounds’ the speculations on margin in stocks and produce, and 
stock-gambling ; and the pockets of the German people were 
allowed to be robbed of hundreds of millions by exchange swin- 
dle.’’ The law in regard to stock companies proved to be es- 
pecially corrupting ; for it favored those great and corrupt foun- 
dations by which numberless families in Germany have been rob- 
bed of their property. Unfortunately the prominent leaders of 
the various political parties participated in these foul transactions. 
In 1870-73, there sat among the 432 members of the Prussian 
House of Delegates about 80 of the founders—that is, original 
bondholders and counsellors together; and in 1870-78 there were 
in the Prussian and Imperial parliaments together nearly 300 dele- 
gates who had a hand in these foundations. Otto Glagau, doubt- 
less under the inspiration of the former ‘‘ familiar spirit’ * of Prince 
Bismarck, the now disaffected Von Wagnez, has laid bare the co- 
lossal orgies of this swindle, and, so far as I can perceive, not one 
of those attacked has been able as yet to produce any real de- 
fense. The Imperial Government took the swindle under its pro- 
tection so far as this, that M. Von Camphausen advertised the 
state loans, and thereby urged capital, which was becoming free, to 
seek investment in these foundations, which the press pompously 
proclaimed and praised. There was still a part of the war indem- 
nification and the invalid fund of 183,000,000 thalers invested 
in bad stocks. When now the inevitable crash came, not only 


1 In the German text the Latin phrase “ spiritus familiaris” is used.—TRANSLATOR. 
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were hitherto affluent families impoverished, but the spare pfen- 
ning of many an industrious laborer were gone. The specu- 
lators had amassed great fortunes over-night, but faith in the 
sacredness of property received from these events a violent shock, 
if not its death-blow. During the period of inflation there was 
abundance of work at high wages. Our laborers were pleasure- 
seeking, insolent, and indolent ; and when the intoxication was over 
they had accustomed themselves to higher living, and in the return- 
ing distress must suffer from dejection and revolutionary senti- 
ments. For five years a fearful crisis has been devastating Ger- 
many, and we can not as yet foresee its end. The French milliards, 
thanks to the free-trade system, have long since gone abroad, 
commerce and industry are crippled, and the loss of capital by the 
stock companies and other swindles is estimated at 1,500,000,000 to 
2,000,000,000 thalers—a sum greater than the French war indemnity. 
In addition to this, we are oppressed by the burden of a military 
system, which swallows up four fifths of all the revenues of the 
state, and which Moltke supposes must be borne for half a century 
to come. 

Under these circumstances it takes no spirit of dark and exag- 
gerated foreboding to look for the outbreak of a fearful revolu- 
tion. Bismarck himself seems to have been seized with this fear, 
and to have been moved thereby to a sudden change of policy. 

As elsewhere, so also in Germany, Socialism first appeared in 
plans of good and honest systems of finance. In the last century, 
the philosopher J. G. Fichte led off in this direction. In his 
‘“* Foundation of Natural Right’’ he declared it man’s inalienable 
property that he be able to live, and demanded therefore from the 
state the right of labor. The state must see to it that to the right of 
one part of the citizens to prepare certain work should correspond 
the obligation of the other part to purchase the products of this 
labor ; for to him who could not live by his labor would not be left 
the enjoyment of his own absolute property—that is, his life—and 
he would thenceforth not be obligated to acknowledge the property 
of any other man, since the contract of the state to secure to every 
one his own property had been violated. In order, then, that this 
insecurity of property through him may not arise, all must in such 
case of right and in pursuance of the citizens’ contract give of their 
own to this man until he should be able tolive. From the instant at 
which any one begins to suffer need, that part of another’s property 
which may be requisite to rescue him from that need belongs no 
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more to himself, but to the sufferer. The poor citizen has an ab- 
solute and enforcible right to his support. Fichte further demands 
from the state that it provide a sufficient amount of the necessaries 
of life, keep up the right relation of production and consumption, 
and tolerate no idlers. In his work entitled ‘‘ The Closed Com- 
mercial State’’ ' (1800), he drew a detailed picture of his imaginary 
“* Reason State,’’* in which he gives to each, together with the 
needed material basis of life, also the possibility of developing his 
mental nature. These views were so little understood that they 
did not even awaken the anxiety of the judicial authorities. As 
the principles of natural law run into Socialism, so in the treatmen‘ 
of this theme by other German philosophers it could not but be 
that socialistic ideas should have been examined by them, as occurs 
in the ‘‘ Philosophy of Right ’’ by Ahrens, and the “‘ Ethics’’ of the 
younger Fichte. 

After the July revolution of 1830, Germans began to give 
their attention to the socialistic systems and efforts in France. 
Heine, who, living in Paris, saw this movement right about him, 
apprehended it at once in all its earnestness, and expected from it 
violent catastrophes for the future. German journeymen who 
served in France and in Paris, and had there become acquainted 
with the doctrines of Cabet and other Socialists, sowed them here 
and there in the minds of our laboring class. Socialism has since 
1840 been more active in Switzerland, where Weitling, the tailor of 
Magdeburg, offered the prospect of a solution of all the social difficul- 
ties in the forming of a universal laborers’ association, without state, 
church, individual property, difference of rank, nationality, or coun- 
try. By the writing of short articles, as well as by the founding of 
a multitude of laborers’ unions, he effected such a rising against the 
ruling and proprietary classes that the authorities took measures 
for placing the agitator for a time in prison, and finally ban- 
ished him. Also in North Germany, where, since the founding of 
the Customs Union,’ a great industrial activity had risen, and 
wrought a change in productive resources, concentrating laborers 
there in masses, socialistic ideas began, although without clearness 
or intensity, to be mooted among the laborers. In 1845, Carl 
Griin, who in Paris had stood in intimate relations with Proudhon, 
published his letters and studies on ‘‘ The Social Movement in 
France and Belgium ;’’ and finally Lorenz Stein opened in his larger 


1 Der geschlossene Handelsstaat.” *** Vernunftstaat.” * Zollverein. 
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works on the history of the social movement in France (1848-1850) 
a more perfect insight into the socialistic tendencies, and an under- 
standing of those problems of the science of the state and of society 
which had hitherto been overlooked. 

In the mean time, scholars among the Germans themselves, 
of Hegel’s philosophical school, especially Karl Marx and Fred- 
eric Engels, went over to the socialistic camp. Marx, born at 
Treves in 1818, of Jewish parents, devoted himself to a wide 
range of studies in the province of jurisprudence, political econ- 
omy, history, and philosophy, and was early won over by inter- 
course with the French Socialists to their ideas. Exiled from 
both Germany and France, he labored for a time in Brussels 
and then in London, where he took up his permanent residence, 
and in 1848 published in connection with Engels the work ‘* On 
the Condition of the Laboring Classes in England’’—a gloomy, 
though not an exaggerated, picture of the real facts. Marx had but 
the year before published a polemic work against Proudhon’s 
‘* Philosophy of Misery,’ under the title of ‘‘ Misery of Philoso- 
phy,’’* in which he gave expression to a new materialistic expo- 
sition of history, the common discovery of himself and Engels. 
Engels and Marx had renounced Hegel’s idealism, and with it the 
principle of the original and absolute idea developing itself in 
nature and history, and also the doctrine of final causes in history. 
Not the ‘‘ why’’ but only the ‘“‘ whence’’ of events should be in- 
quired after; and it would turn out that the final cause which con- 
ditions every thing is to be sought in the material supports of life of 
the successive epochs. From this idea the whole range of human 
culture, state, society, science, art, and religion should in the last 
instance be derived ; the question should be simply how the men 
of an age can render the material offered them subservient to 
the purposes of life; in one word: ‘‘ Every thing depends,”’ 
says Marx, ‘‘upon material production and the distribution of 
its results. The system on which the material life is sustained 
is the condition of the whole process of life, social, political, and 
intellectual. It is not the consciousness of man which con- 
trols his existence, but, on the contrary, his social existence 
which controls his consciousness.’’ From this point of view all 
history is construed as a conflict of classes, and the classes them- 
selves as resulting from the systems of production and com- 


**« Philosophie de la Misére.” 2 «* Misére de la Philosophie.” 
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merce. Marx and Engels both sought to make good this view by 
various articles and essays, among which the work of the former 
entitled ‘‘ The 18 of Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte’’ (1852), and of 
the latter that entitled ‘‘ Study of the German Peasant War,”’ are 
of most importance. The most prominent and important work 
which Marx and Engels undertook in common is their ‘‘ Manifest of 
the Communists,’’ published in 1848. In this they give the great 
outline features of their philosophy of history from the days of the 
middle-age slavery to those of present contrasts of class and prop- 
erty, and attempt to show that each epoch, the present as well as 
others, begets and educates its own destroyers. According to this 
exposition, our current relations and the whole present dominion 
of the burghers are pressing on to complete the contrast between 
a few millionaires and millions of overtaxed and disinherited prole- 
tarians. But such a contrast can not remain : it must lead to a dis- 
possession of the former proprietors, and the founding of the 
social-democratic state. The triumph of Socialism is therefore 
only a question of time. 

The political revolution of 1848 in Germany was originated and 
carried on chiefly by the burgher class ; the proletarians took part, 
indeed, as they were able, but without as yet thinking of their own 
interests. The red spectre appeared first in the June fight of 1848 
upon the barricades of Paris, but even in the distance this filled 
our burgher class with so deep a concern that they provided a 
strong civil and military power as a protection of property, and be- 
gan to praise the reaction and shape themselves to it. It was then 
that Professor Victor Aimé Huber appeared in Germany. He was 
a nobleman, possessed of a warm sympathy with the oppressed and 
needy. He took up the social question while traveling in France, 
Belgium, and England, where he observed the condition of laborers, 
and whatever he found here in aims and methods which promised 
usefulness he commended for imitation by German capitalists and 
laborers. He called the special attention of the latter to the princi- 
ple of association, which was then working so benignly in England. 
He at the same time urged a care for Christian morality among 
the laborers—a matter which by other and later social reformers 
has been rather thrown into the lumber-room. On the Cath- 
olic side, Catholic journeymen’s unions were everywhere founded 
and maintained, in which Kolping especially won distinction ; but 
in these unions the question was less in regard to a material im- 
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provement of the condition of laborers, than in regard to leading 
and preserving them in the discipline and duties of the church. 

The great material prosperity in production and commerce 
which arose in Prussia after the Crimean war encouraged the bur- 
gher class to new political action. The Liberal party, which for 
some time had taken little part in the elections of district and par- 
ish, now renewed their activity, at first by informing the masses of 
the people by means of instructive lectures regarding all the prov- 
inces of human knowledge, striving to enlist them in the war against 
political and ecclesiastical servitude. With the beginning of the 
regency of the prince of Prussia in 1858, Liberalism finally gained 
the upper hand, succeeded in the Prussian House of Delegatc; 
again in maintaining its majority, and, having moderated its 
claims, constituted in 1861 the Party of Progress, and soon brought 
the government into straits. In 1862 the king placed Bismarck at 
the head of government, and, doubtless with reference to the great 
political end which was afterwards realized, prosecuted the increase 
and reorganization of the army. The Party of Progress opposed 
these demands, and a military conflict ensued. They demanded 
that the king dissolve the ministry and form one from their ranks. 
Numerous addresses and deputations from all parts of the land sup- 
ported the Party of Progress, and especially the great mercantile 
class stood firmly by it. But Bismarck was not the man to be 
frightened ; he knew how to help himself without the intervention 
of the people. In this contest of the liberal burgher class with the 
government it seemed as if the laboring population might become 
important. The Progress party at least attempted at once to 
attach this element to them; and Bismarck, certainly not without 
an eye to making the government independent of the burgher 
class, issued the decree giving the universal direct right of suffrage 
for members of the Imperial Parliament. 

Hitherto the German laborers had stood aloof from politics ; now 
they were supposed to have received overtures for enlistment in 
the Liberal army. But still they were only to act the part of volun- 
teer servants, not that of equals inthe Liberalcamp. For when in 
1862 they demanded admission to the National Union, they were 
told that they could become members without taxation, indeed, 
but also without voice. The laborers expressed their thanks for 
the honor, but kept out of the union. 

Schuitze-Delitsch, born in 1808, who had been subjected to gov- 
ernmental proceedings on account of his action in 1848, and had 
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long occupied himself with the social question, formed the bond of 
union between the laborers and the Party of Progress. He offered 
himself as their social saviour, and attempted to open their way to 
a better future by forming unions of various kinds. He estab- 
lished credit and advance unions, in order to collect capital which 
might be loaned to small business establishments ; raw-material 
unions, to procure at low prices the raw materials for small manu- 
factures ; shop unions, for the common sale of the labor products of 
the members ; consumption, savings, and sick Bureaus, and health- 
restoring societies, for the procuring of cheaper medicines and 
medical attendance ; and finally, at the instance of Lassalle, produc- 
tive associations. His darling child, however, appeared in the 
laborers’-culture unions, in which special attention was given to 
liberal politics and finance and to religious enlightenment, in 
which also other subjects of natural science and literary history 
were discussed. Schultze’s activity was ,begun without further 
thought or deeper insight into the social problem, and had respect 
only to the small manufacturers, paying little or no attention to 
the lowest manufacturing and agricultural classes. The reproach 
against him was just—that he was only somewhat prolonging the 
agony of the class engaged in small business. 

At first Schultze demanded nothing from the state but to hold 
itself towards the action of society and the commerce of life accord- 
ing to the principles of the Manchester theory. There should be 
free competition, all financial barriers should be removed, there 
should be unconditional freedom of industry, trade, migration, the 
press, association, etc. ‘‘ Let go,’’* was Schultze’s financial watch- 
word. The state should simply guarantee to all the free use of 
their powers, it could not help the laborer in a financial way : 
equality before the law ; a distribution of burdens, which should be 
as equal, just, and easy as possible ; the greatest attainable economy 
of the nation’s resources ; and elevation of the common schools, by 
which the greatest good of the laborer might be procured—these 
the state could and should secure. But it could not solve the 
labor question, since financial evil must be met with financial weap- 
ons. The solution of the problem could begin only with the 
physical, mental, and moral culture of the laboring class itself. 
Self-help by culture and association was the solution by which 
Schultze hoped to accomplish his mission of social blessing. As 
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the reward of their political good behavior, Schultze held out to the 
laborers the future concession of universal suffrage. 

The union of the laborers with the Party of Progress caused 
Lassalle’s perpetual break with the latter. 

Ferdinand Lassalle, the son of the rich Jewish merchant Lasal, 
was born at Breslau in 1825. He changed his name to Lassalle. 
Having no liking for the destined mercantile calling, he devoted 
himself to learned studies, and by his splendid gifts in a short time 
made rich acquisitions in philology, philosophy, and _ historical 
jurisprudence. In 1845 he came at Paris into the circle of the 
Socialists ; and Heine, who then made his acquaintance, could not 
withhold an expression of the admiration with which he was smit- 
ten by the rare utterance and energy in a letter from this man. 
In 1849, while living in an independent private position at Diissel- 
dorf, as champion of Count Hatzfeldt, he was occupied in organiz- 
ing an armed resistance to the Prussian Government, which the 
National Assembly in Berlin had dissolved. Brought before the 
assizes in Diisseldorf, he defended himself and effected his acquit- 
tal. In his defensive speech he confessed that he was already an 
adherent of the Social Democratic Republic, and represented him- 
self as a sworn enemy of the Prussian authority. ‘‘ Many admin- 
istrations,’’ he said on this occasion, ‘‘ have employed arbitrary 
power, and while they thrust the sword in our breast they still 
exclaim, ‘ This is justice.’ And so it is—/Prussian justice.’’ Bran- 
dis, the Danish literary historian, has sketched a flattering picture 
of Lassalle’s heroism, in which he makes of him the appropriate 
remark : ‘‘ There was something of a Czsar in this young man, 
whom uneasy burghers are said to have regarded as a Cataline. He 
was formed for power, he was stamped as aruler; and as he was 
not born a prince or nobleman, but a child of the middle class 
and of a down-trodden race, so he became a thinker, a democrat, 
and an agitator, that he might in this way reach an element for 
which he was formed.’’ By Humboldt’s mediation, Lassalle was 
permitted to return to Berlin, which had been forbidden him, 
where he lived by turns in the excesses of a noisy youth and in 
earnest scientific labors. One fruit of the latter was a work in two 
volumes, “‘On the Philosophy of Heraclitus, the Unintelligible’’ 
(1857), in which he very learnedly and acutely treated one of the 
most difficult chapters of the Greek philosophy. As a pupil of J. 
G. Fichte and Hegel, he never deserted his masters ; he remained 
true to the idealistic teleological pantheism which he had applied 
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in his exposition of history. In 1859, during the Italian war, 
when Prussia was pressed to take the field for Austria against 
France, he published his work entitled ‘‘ The Italian War and 
Prussia’s Position: a Voice from the Democracy,’’ in which he 
showed from a people’s right of internal self-government its right 
to pursue an independent foreign policy, justified the spirit of 
special nationality, and on this ground defended Italy’s right of 
self-organization. Inthe separation of Italy from Austria—and ac- 
cording to his view that of Hungary would also follow—he recog- 
nized an event favorable to the restoration of the German Empire, 
and on this ground warned Prussia against espousing the cause of 
Austria. He thought that if a Frederic the Great occupied the 
throne of Prussia he would at once invade Austria and proclaim the 
German Empire, for ‘‘ the German imperial crown,’’ he said, “‘ was 
again lying in the street.’’ In his work, also in two volumes, en- 
titled ‘‘ The System of Acquired Rights : a Reconciliation of Posi- 
tive and Philosophical Right’’ (1861), Lassalle touched upon the 
question of the foundation of right, and made the present mind of 
a people identical with just and moral views of the legitimate prin- 
ciple of legislation. If, then, a nation’s conceptions are transform- 
ed, its legislative organ has the full right without indemnification to 
annul all constitutions and property titles. As in the North Amer- 
ican Union slavery was abolished by a law of Congress, and that, 
too, without indemnifying the slaveholders, so also in relation to 
every historical right, views having been changed, the same could 
be rightly done, even to the abolition of private property, without 
indemnification, by legislative enactment. 

In 1862, Lassalle delivered a lecture in Berlin on constitutions, 
in which he defined the constitution as the statutory expression of 
the existing power, and represented constitutional questions as 
questions of power and not of right, for which view he was ap- 
plauded by the governmental party. He immediately produced 
the drama ‘‘ Francis of Sickingen,’’ which has no poetic merit, 
and is interesting only because the author utters in it his own polit- 
ical and social ideas, and draws his own picture in Ulrich von 
Hutten. 

Lassalle had adopted entire Fichte’s democratic views of Ger- 
man nationality and union : in his speech at the Fichte celebration 
of 1862, on the “‘ Philosophy of Fichte and the Import of the Ger- 
man National Spirit,’’ he represented it as the characteristic pecu- 
liarity of the German popular spirit to be original, and to produce 
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from itself a definite historical existence ; to create out of a com- 
mon mental culture, secured by self-activity, a free and united 
Germany. As Fichte in his system regards the mind as the origi- 
nator of all external existence, he is the most German of all phi- 
losophers. 

Among those who at that time shared most largely in the 
friendship and views of Lassalle was Lothaire Buchner, now the 
confidential counselor of Prince Bismarck. Together with Buchner, 
he produced the pamphlet against the historian of German litera- 
ture, Julian Schmidt, who became a kind of oracle for the burgher 
class, and exposed this author’s great shallowness and shameless 
ignorance of history, as shown, for instance, in his regarding the 
‘* Sachsenspiegel ’’ as a collection of medieval myths and poems. 

In his speech of April, 1862, on the ‘‘ Connection of the Present 
Historical Period with the Idea of the Laboring Class,’’ Lassalle at- 
tracted the attention of this class to himself. Here he expounded 
his philosophy of history, which connects itself with the ideas of 
Marx, and in the political and social development of the Christian 
period enumerates large landholding, movable property, and finally 
labor, as the successive holders of dominion; suggesting that 
this last period began with the French revolution of February, 
1848, which secured universal suffrage, and that this fourth class is 
distinguished from the nobles and citizens in that it does not pursue 
an interest antagonistic to the idea of the state, but its own interest 
agrees perfectly with that of a civilized state, and therefore with 
the progress of civilization and humanity. 

With the philosophers Kant, Fichte, and Hegel, Lassalle also held 
that ethical idea of the civilized state according to which it should 
make the material and moral welfare of the subjects its end, and must 
therefore attain to the results of Socialism. ‘‘ The purpose of the 
state,’’ says he, ‘‘is not to protect the individual in his personal 
liberty and property, but, by the uniting of all the powers of the 
individuals, to enable them to gain such ends and reach such a stage 
of progress as would be impossible to the individual alone ; in 
other words, to secure an aggregate of culture, power, and freedom 
which could never be attained to by the body acting as individu- 
als. The purpose, therefore, is to bring humanity to a positive 
and advancing development ; or to actualize the culture of which 
the race is capable—the education and progress of the human race 
towards freedom.”’ 

From this view he gained conclusive evidence that the state 
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may not regard with indifference the social struggle for existence 
in the competition of property and forces, in which millions of its 
subjects physically and mentally perish ; but must employ its power 
in this contest, and construct an order of society in which each can 
secure the right to an existence worthy of humanity. And so ex- 
claimed Lassalle to the laborers: ‘‘ Your cause is the cause of all 
men. You are in that happy state, that what forms your true per- 
sonal interest beats in harmony with the throbbing pulse of his- 
tory, with the life-principle which propels moral development. 
You can, therefore, resign yourselves with personal passion into 
the hands of historical development, and be sure that you will but 
stand more firmly there as this passion shall become more hot and 
consuming in your purely developed minds. . . . You are the 
rock upon which the church of the present time is to be built.”’ 

Such words could not but exert a kindling force upon the labor- 
ers. The government was not unaware of the danger from this 
agitator ; but if he should be beset with processes, it knew that he 
would by his passionate eloquence turn these into triumphs for 
himself and his cause, and even into occasions for propagating his 
ideas. To be convinced of this, one has but to read his forensic 
speech on ‘‘ Science and the Laborers,’’ in which he portrays a new 
epoch springing from the alliance of the prominent spirits of the 
nation with the healthy spirit of the laborer, and his utterance, so 
rich in statistics hitherto almost unknown, on the ‘‘ Indirect Tax 
and the Laboring Classes,’’ in which he attempts to show that pau- 
perism in Prussia has unsuspected dimensions, and that the prole- 
tary class, although shamefully abridged of its right of suffrage by 
the division into three classes, has nevertheless to make by far the 
largest contribution to the state budget. 

In 1863, when the German laborers were occupied with the plan 
of a general congress, in which were to be considered the questions 
of free industry, free migration, associations, and in general 
Schultze’s ideas of reform, some laborers from Leipsic applied to 
Lassalle for his views of the social question. He answered, March Ist 
of the same year, in an open letter, in which he declared all the relief 
measures proposed by the Liberal party to be inadequate, and pro- 
posed in their place more radical ones. This letter was a declaration 
of war ; in it Lassalle recommended to the laborers to appear as an 
independent political party, and make universal and direct suffrage 
their chief watchword and banner. The laborers must strive for 
representation in the legislative body, and finally gain the majority ; 
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then they would be able legally to provide for their own interests. 
A powerful agitation in harmony with law must therefore be in- 
augurated at once for this purpose. ‘‘If universal suffrage is 
gained,’’ said he, ‘‘ then the social revolution comes in our time 
of itself, either in a perfectly legal way, with all the blessings of 
peace, if there should be the wisdom to accept this in time, and 
from the highest to the lowest—or, otherwise, it will in due time 
break in upon us amid violent convulsions, with hair wildly waving, 
and with brazen sandals upon its feet.’’ Lassalle then discusses 
the ‘‘ brazen financial law,’’ which under the given circumstances 
fatally fixes the pay of labor by the supply and demand, and which 
consists in keeping the price of labor the very lowest that will 
maintain and perpetuate a people’s life in harmony with their 
habits. Only transiently can the pay of labor rise above this point, 
because a rise will multiply laborers, and then, by the increased 
supply of labor, its price will fali; nor can it either remain per- 
manently below this point, for in that case the laboring population 
would perish, and a smaller force must be better paid. So then, as 
the laborer can save nothing, it is better that he accustom himself 
to a better living, since he really needs this, and thus he will in the 
end compel an increase of pay. 

Lassalle’s thoughts on social organization may be summed up as 
follows: The laboring class should set up business for themselves, 
and thus save the employer’s profits, or, in other words, receive the 
full value of their labor. This is possible only by founding pro- 
ducers’ associations. But as the laborers in their penury could not 
establish these, since it requires capital or credit to obtain build- 
ings, machinery, tools, and raw material, so the state should take 
them into its arms, procure for them the needed credit, by securing 
to the creditors of these associations the payment of the interest on 
their capital, as it has done in case of numerous railroad enter- 
prises of the burgher class. This is the import of Lassalle’s much 
mooted ‘“‘ state help.’’ Further, Lassalle thought that the state, 
without playing dictator to these companies, should have the right of 
statutory approval, and so far control their business as to secure its 
own interest. For the beginning, perhaps; a hundred million thalers 
would be enough. The production associations should then grad- 
ually take in all their hired laborers, and all the companies should 
form among themselves a credit assurance. The relation of produc- 
tion and consumption should be controlled by the state, and over- 
production prevented. This principle should be applied not only 
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to the industrial and manufacturing, but also to the rural laborers, 
and to all the villagers. Lassalle attempted to make it plausible 
that such an organization would win over the lower class of burghers 
and public servants. He thought that if his plan should be real- 
ized, it would so change the world that in fifty years it would not 
be recognized as the same world. Still this did not solve the social 
question : it was but a preparation for its solution. 

Lassalle had interviews with Bismarck, who did not then shut 
himself up on the vital question, but was even open to experiments 
in it. Either because he became better informed as to Bismarck’s 
political processes of thought, or because of his own deeper insight 
into the necessary course of political development in Germany, in 
his defense of March 12th, 1864, in which, having been arraigned for 
designing by agitating the question of universal suffrage to over- 
throw the constitution, he justified himself, Lassalle made the fol. 
lowing declaration—at which, however, his judges doubtless shook 
their heads in incredulity : ‘‘ Now, gentlemen, although I am but a 
private man, I can say to you, it is not only my design to over- 
throw the constitution, but perhaps not another year will pass be- 
fore I shall have overthrown it. Not another year perhaps will 
pass, and universal suffrage will be granted. Great games, gentle- 
men, can be played ; the cards are upon the table. That is the 
strongest diplomacy which needs not to shroud its plans in secrecy, 
since they are founded in brazen necessity. And soI proclaim to 
. you in this solemn place: ‘ Perhaps not another year will trans- 
pire, and Herr von Bismarck will have played the rdle of Robert 
Peel and proclaimed universal and direct suffrage.’ ’’ 

After his answer to the Leipsic laborers, Lassalle began that 
course of agitation for which he was formed by nature. Indeed, 
his person, tall, slender, and pale-faced, was attractive. In the 
opening of his speeches he wandered and even stammered, but 
when the inspiration seized and impelled him, he unfolded a power- 
ful rhetoric, which placed at his command not only the right word, 
but that one which was most forcible and pregnant in meaning. He 
never appeared, indeed, quite unprepared, but in the direct and 
responsive address before the court, and in defense against attack, 
he exhibited great power of unstudied eloquence. It was really a 
herculean labor into which he now threw himself. His health, be- 
sides having been undermined by free living in his youth, would not, 
as his physicians said, have borne many years longer his great ex- 
ertions. At first he founded the Universal German Laborers’ 
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Union, and was at once elected its president for five years. He made 
it his duty to deliver addresses everywhere, to conduct a large cor- 
respondence, to keep his eye upon events on every side, constantly 
to teach the newly-won members of the party, and gather them in 
harmony around him. To this were added a feverish literary ac- 
tivity—from 1862 to 1864 he wrote twenty works—and a perpetual 
conflict with the courts, in which he had to defend his own freedom. 
When, with all his efforts, his cause did not succeed to his wish, 
hours of bitter depression lowered over him. Still, as between his 
adherents and those without, he did not allow these feelings to be 
observed, but, on the contrary, appeared hopeful and contented. 
He had some time before projected a great work under the title 
of ‘‘ Outlines of a Scientific National Economy,’’ for which he 
had doubtless made some preparation. This seems now to have 
been realized in part in the work entitled ‘‘ M. Bastiat-Schultze, 
the Economical Julian; or, Capital and Labor.’’ Here Lassalle 
brought out, together with the telling blows of his polemic sledge- 
hammer directed against Schultze, a series of financial views, and 
showed himself in these to be of the school of Marx. Capital, prop- 
erty, and the rights of inheritance and the family he designates as 
historical categories, z.¢., as institutions which rise and fall at the 
bidding of history. He maintained that capital originates in labor 
not paid for, or in deductions from the pay. His wish in appear- 
ing as canvasser in this cause was to make labor independent of 
this income of the capitalist, and to prevent the constant increase 
of labor by others than the capitalist himself. Capital is pre-emi- 
nently money. Its source is the physical and mental labor of man ; 
the capitalist, however, puts but a part of the proceeds of the labor 
of others into his pocket. Lassalle regards with infinite derision the 
idea of the burgher finance, that the savings are foundations of cap- 
ital. He also attempted to break the force of the doctrine that 
the interest of capital is the reward of mental labor. The whole 
idea of the state as held by Schultze and his followers he called 
the ‘‘ Night-watchman idea,’’ because it made it the duty of the 
state merely to guard against violence and robbery. And in an 
appendix to this work, entitled ‘‘ Melancholy Meditations,’’ a mer- 
ited verdict was pronounced against our Liberal commonalty, who no 
longer read our great thinkers and poets, but profess to supply their 
daily need of thought from the liberal press, and in this way, sink- 
ing down into idiocy, pass against themselves sentence of extinc- 
tion. He hoped, however, in the future to quicken the slow 
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movement of the laborers’ battalion, now struggling for a renewal 
of the state and the elevation of the national mind. 

In 1863, in a journey in the Rhenish provinces, which he des- 
ignates as his army review, Lassalle enjoyed a brief intoxication 
of fortune. Laborers followed him by thousands, and crowded 
around his tribune. The stars shone still more brilliantly upon 
him in the spring of 1864, when he again made the tour of this 
same section, where the laborers received him as their Messiah, 
with serenades, triumphal arches, inscriptions, and infinite jubila- 
tions. When on the 23d of May he delivered his address in Rons- 
dorf, he stood upon the pinnacle of his effective power. While he 
referred to the fact that laborers, scholars, bishops, and even King 
William himself—who had promised a deputation of Silesian weav- 
ers direct help out of their distress—had become witnesses for the 
truth of his doctrine, he could at the same time cast off care for 
himself and his cause, which feeling appears also in the closing 
words of his address. ‘‘ However strong one may be,”’ said he, 
** placed face to face with a certain degree of exasperation, he is 
lost. This disturbs me little. I have, as ye may well think, not 
seized this banner without distinctly foreseeing that personally I 
may perish as the result. The feelings which penetrate me at the 
thought that I may be put out of the way in person I can not bet- 
ter express than in the words of the Roman poet: ‘ Exoriare 
aliquis nostris ex ossibys ultor!’—in English, ‘If I shall be put 
out of the way, may some avenger and successor arise from my 
bones!’ May this mighty national movement in the interests of 
civilization not perish with me! May the conflagration which I have 
kindled spread wider and wider, so long as a single one of you 
breathes! Make me this promise, and, as a sign of it, raise your 
right hands.’’ In about three months from this time Lassalle was 
acorpse. His death awakened the most painful sensation in the 
circles of his adherents, who celebrated his funeral solemnities with 
fanatical grief, deified him, and placed him on a level with the 
founder of the Christian religion. 

In Lassalle, German Socialism remained national patriotism ; 
this form was to be changed under the influence of Marx and the 
Internationals. 

A few weeks after Lassalle’s death, on the 28th of September, 
occurred the public meeting of English, French, Germans, Ital- 
ians, and Poles in St. Martin’s Hall in London, which then became 
the birthplace of the Internationals. Here the laborers discussed 
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their political and social interests; on all sides were uttered the 
same complaints and wishes, and the founding of an International 
Association for the furtherance of the common purposes was deter- 
mined. The central council, afterwards called the general council, 
composed of various nationalities, and having its seat in London, 
was chosen ; it was to take in hand the work of founding and carry- 
ing on the International Association, and for this purpose to pre- 
pare an inaugural address and a draft of statutes. Mazzini and 
his party, who would not engage in the war of the classes, made 
the strongest opposition ; Karl Marx, however, knew how to break 
the force of this, and to him the task of preparing this inaugural 
and the draft of statutes was confided. 

In the former he began with a statistical and historical represen- 
tation of the distress of the laboring classes in the United King- 
dom of Great Britain, and drew in bold outline a horrible picture. 
He showed how fabulously the income of the nation had increased 
since 1842, without, however, bringing any advantage to the prole- 
tary class, which had only become more miserable. Labor developed 
to national dimensions could alone bring deliverance to the laboring 
class, and this end must be attained by means furnished by the 
state, and these could come into the hands of the laborers only 
when they gained political power. They possessed an element of 
success in their great numbers, but ‘‘ numbers,’’ said he, ‘‘ weigh 
heavy in the scale only when united and employed for a conscious 
purpose. Therefore, proletarians of all lands, unite."’ 

The statutes were accepted by the first International Congress at 
Geneva in 1866; they proposed to effect a firm and universal or- 
ganization of the laboring classes of both hemispheres. At the 
head of the association was placed a general council simply as an 
executive; the legislative organ is the general congress. Every 
member had for the year 1867 to pay thirty centimes (six cents), 
thereafter ten centimes (two cents) yearly, into the treasury ; in 
addition, however, other sums, which might be considerable, found 
their way to the treasuries of the various branches in which the 
International was grouped ; there were also special collections. 

In 1867, Marx published the first volume of his widely circu- 
lated work entitled ‘‘ Capital : Critic of Political Economy.’’ This 
book is deemed the scientific justification of Socialism ; it com- 
bines religious, political, and social radicalism. Marx, as to his 
philosophy, is a materialist. ‘‘ With me,’’ says he,-‘‘ the ideal is 
simply matter transformed and translated in the human head.” 
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Religion he explains as opium for the people. As Proudhon had 
once flung out the words, ‘‘ Property is theft’’ (‘‘ La propriété 
c’est le vol), so Marx attempted scientifically to show in his book, by 
expounding the history of the formation of the great capitals in 
England, that capital has been accumulated by declaring dividends 
on human beings, by violence and trickery—that is, by immoral 
and illegal measures—and is still so accumulated. 

The first part of the work is occupied with an abstract and logi- 
cal discussion of the idea and origin of capital in general. Ac- 
cording to this, capital arises by the employer’s obtaining labor 
cheaper and selling it dearer than its actual value, and then pock- 
eting the difference. The starving proletarian has no wares but 
his power to labor, and this he sells at the cost of production, that 
is, forthe nourishment necessary for acquiring and perpetuating this 
power. The employer seeks to lengthen the day, and so make the 
laborer expend more of his strength than his pay will reproduce. 
The owner of money goes ahead as capitalist, the owner of laborers 
follows as his laborer, the one pompously smiling and full of busi- 
ness, the other shy and reluctant, as if he had carried his own hide 
to market and had to wait for nothing but to have it curried. 

So from unpaid labor, from dividends declared on human beings, 
the gains and riches of employers arise. 

Then in the second part the history of the rise of capital, espe- 
cially as it took place in England, is continued, and an attempt made 
to prove historically that the great landholding in England grew 
up by the plunder of the church property and state domains, and 
the annexation of the free parish lands, and therefore by unjust 
seizures—always to the injury of the peasantry ; that then the great 
money capital grew up by declaring increasing dividends upon the 
laboring force of the breadless peasantry, in connection with the 
great industry carried on by machinery. Thus the fate of the 
laborer grew worse to that degree that he must now, in order to 
live, throw his whole family into the factory, sell his wife and chil- 
dren to it, and become a slaveholder. In this way arose also the 
relative over-population, the male population, by the employment 
of women and children in the factories, becoming redundant, and 
so emigrating. Hence the excess of women in England. If the 
city industry should exhaust and annihilate the laborer, the great 
industry would become dangerous to agriculture, as it would ex- 
tinguish the peasantry and substitute hired labor, and not only 
this, but would exhaust the soil also. Then the great production 
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would become a vampire, which would exhaust and destroy the 
two sources of wealth, nay of human existence itself—the laboring 
power of man and the soil. 

In his third part Marx sketches from state documents the sta- 
tistics of suffering in England, portrays the physical and moral de- 
generacy of the factory and farm laborers, and maintains that this 
appalling state of things is sanctioned and confirmed by legisla- 
tion, which ‘proceeds from property-owners, and says: ‘‘ Capital 
comes into existence bleeding from head to foot and dropping 
with filth.’” Looking to the future, he thinks he can give assur- 
ance that the present system of society will annihilate itself, and 
put the socialistic state in its place. 

‘“‘ The great industries absorb the small, and the small property 
of the many passes over to the hands of the few; one capitalist 
kills another; capitalists become fewer, but larger; at the same 
time servitude and misery increase, as does also the rising of the 
laboring class, the number of which is ever on the increase, united, 
organized, and, by the mechanical process of production, better 
schooled. Finally the proprietary rights of those who have seized 
the property of others will be vacated ; the property of the indi- 
vidual will be re-established, and that too upon the basis of con- 
quest made by the modern system of production. A union of free 
laborers is taking place, which the soil and the productive re- 
sources procured by labor possess in common. 

Whether this regeneration shall be peaceably or forcibly 
effected, depends upon circumstances. Marx only says: ‘* Force 
is the midwife of each old social system when about to be de- 
livered of a new one ;’’ and as the American War of Independence 
in the eighteenth century sounded the alarm-bell for the European 
middle class, so has the American civil war of the nineteenth cen- 
tury sounded this alarm for the laboring class of Europe. 

The International has held its congresses since 1866, but in those 
at the Hague in 1872, and at Geneva in 1873, grave differences arose. 
There was complaint of the autocratic power exercised by the gen- 
eral council, and by Marx in that council; in England, Belgium, 
Italy, Spain, and Switzerland, entire auxiliary bodies withdrew. 
At the Hague, Marx succeeded in quieting the storm. In his speech 
on this occasion, the passage is worthy of note in which he says 
that perhaps in America, England, and Holland the laboring classes 
may peaceably gain their end, but that in most of the Continental 
countries appeal must at the proper time be made to force. 
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Marx, for the quieting of the mutinous parties, withdrew from the 
general council, and the seat of this was transferred to New York, 
under the plea that America was pre-eminently the laborer’s world, 
since half a million laborers emigrate thither yearly, and the Inter- 
national must thrive in a soil where laborers rule. 

In the congress of 1873 at Geneva, two parties of the Interna- 
tionals were arrayed in opposition—the adherents of Marx and the 
secessionists. They held separate meetings, and the latter deter- 
mined no longer to be governed by the general council, to transfer 
the care of their interests to the social democratic parties of the 
several countries, and to keep up and govern the connection of the 
whole social democratic laboring class by an international corre- 
spondence—that is, they gave to the Internationals, in place of their 
united monarchical form, that of a federative anarchy. Since this 
separation, the Internationals, especially as governments have 
labored to check their spread, have constantly diminished in num- 
bers ; but the spread of the spirit of the social democracy has not 
suffered thereby. The question is not as to the numbers of mem- 
bers on their lists, but as to the number of men who inwardly favor 
these revolutionary ideas. In the day of bloody decision, thou- 
sands may gather around the red flag who had till then passed for 
good citizens of the state. 

Of Marx’s action as official head of the Internationals there re- 
mains the one important point to be noticed, that the plan of him- 
self and his associates evidently went so far, immediately after the 
revolution of 1870 in Paris, as to excite socialistic insurrections in 
nearly all the countries of Europe, and, while the German troops 
were in France, to proclaim the Commune in the great cities of Ger- 
many. As this did not succeed, Marx perceived the hopelessness of 
a socialistic insurrection in Paris, and opposed the Commune. So 
it can not be maintained that this was a work of the Internationals, 
though in its council sat some of their members. The Commune 
was a spontaneous product springing from the bosom of the in- 
tensely revolutionary Parisian population, to which foreign ele- 
ments were attracted. Revolutionary agents played but a second- 
ary part. After the overthrow of the Commune, Marx issued, in 
the name of the General Council in London, an address to the In- 
ternational Laborers’ Association, on ‘*‘ The Civil War in France,’’. 
one of the most remarkable documents of modern history, in which 
he showed himself familiar with the most secret working of this 
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movement, so that it might seem as if he had his spies in princes’ 
cabinets, ministers’ councils, and police bureaus. 

Upon the movement of the German laborers the greatest hopes 
of both Marx and Engels were hung; the latter, after the parlia- 
mentary elections of the empire in 1874, could not withhold the de- 
claration that this success of the German Social Democracy stood 
alone in the history of modern laborers’ movements, and perfectly 
justified the astonishment which it had called forth in Europe. 

After Lassalle’s death the German laborers’ unions formed by 
him had to struggle with adverse fortunes. The number of their 
members had scarcely reached 3000 in Lassalle’s time, and now 
from the want of a prominent leader and the consequent want of 
union in the party, and still further from the great political events 
in progress, it seemed as if the union itself was near its dissolution. 
As presidents, Bernard Becker, Télke, and Perl were successively 
elected—men quite incapable, against whom Countess Hatzfeld, 
unwilling that her friend’s work should perish, was constantly in- 
triguing, either because they were not sufficiently obedient to her, 
or because they were led by other motives than the interests of the 
movement. So it came in the end to what might be called a 
female branch of Lassalle’s organization, governed by the creatures 
of the countess. In 1867, the party obtained again in Schweitzer, 
who, by the publication of the Social Democrat (since 1865), had 
won great notoriety, a leader of ability. What may have moved 
this scion of a patrician family of Frankfort to assume this task, is 
not clear. His earlier efforts had been rather in poetry than in poli- 
tics. Perhaps, as a bloated sensualist, who had defiled himself by 
unnatural vices, he desired to find new excitement for his blunted 
nerves. His enemies among the Social Democrats suspected him 
to be a paid agent of Bismarck to bring the laborers over to the 
side of the Prussian Government ; and indeed Schweitzer openly 
accepted the principles of Bismarck’s policy. He also won great 
desert from the party by restoring strict discipline and thorough 
organization. It was doubtless he who saved it from dissolution 
and preserved it to a better time, which indeed came with the 
concession of universal suffrage. Schweitzer was already in 1867 
a candidate for Elberfeld and Barmen in the election to the consti- 
tutional parliament of the North German Confederation, and re- 
ceived against Bismarck nearly 5000 votes. In the indecisive 
election which followed, the Socialists gave their votes to Bismarck 
in gratitude for their new elective right ; but as he did not accept, it 
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came to a third election, in which Gneist was opposed to Schweitzer, 
and the latter received 8000 votes. In September of the same 
year, however, the latter, elected in the same district by nearly gooo 
votes, took his seat in the North German Parliament ; with him sat 
these six others, if not yet openly so declared, yet members really 
of the socialist party—Reinicke, Foersterling, Bebel, Liebknecht, 
Mende, and Hasenclever. To the place of the first Fritzsche soon 
succeeded. Further, the Socialists obtained significant minorities 
in several electoral districts ; their candidates received in all 40,000 
votes, although the union had scarcely over 3000 enrolled mem- 
bers. 

With the forming of the North German Confederation fell away 
a series of restrictions which had hitherto embarrassea financial life. 
Free emigration set the masses of laborers in motion, and led them 
to the cities. Strikes began. Schweitzer, however, although op- 
posed by Marx, because he resisted the tendencies of the Interna- 
tionals, and desired to hold the Social Democracy in the way of 
national patriotism, labored indefatigably to establish his party 
firmly in Berlin. Liebknecht, who had hitherto given himself out 
only as a strong enemy to Prussia, and a separatist democrat, and 
who had suffered hard treatment from the Prussian Government, 
stood, with Marx and the Internationals, aloof from Schweitzer, 
and sought first of all in secret to agitate. He succeeded in win- 
ning the machinist Bebel, who was much respected, possessed great 
weight of influence among the Germans, and had at first opposed 
Lassalle and Socialism itself, not only for these, but for the Inter- 
nationals. At the meeting of the German (not yet socialistic, but 
progressive) Laborers’ Union, held in Niiremberg in 1867, Bebel, 
who had been made chairman of the union committee, carried 
through the acceptance of the programme of the Internationals, 
and led over thousands of the members of the union into the social- 
istic camp. The assembly declared that the social question could 
be solved only by the attainment of political power, and that this 
could be conquered only through the International Association. 
The minority withdrew. In order to break Schweitzer’s oppo- 
sition, his political integrity was subjected to suspicion, in which 
Liebknecht was especially active, but Schweitzer avenged himself 
by representing his opposers as the hirelings of exiled German 
princes. In the congress at Eisenach in 1868, the Social Demo. 
cratic party of laborers was formed under the lead of Bebel and 
Liebknecht, and the Volkstaat was founded as its official organ. 
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Adherents of Schweitzer appeared in order to break up the con- 
gress, but they were simply placed outside the door. From this 
time forward, Lassalle’s Universal German Laborers’ Union rap- 
idly declined. Schweitzer himself who had begun to make conces- 
sions to the Internationals, perceived that he could no longer hold 
his party together, and resigned his presidency the last of June, 
1871 ; to his place Hasenclever succeeded, who then started and 
edited the New Social Democrat as the organ of the union. 

The opposition of the two socialistic labor parties could not con- 
tinue, since the two were one in the principles, and where class 
enmity was preached, the national distinctions in regard to the 
social question of proprietors and non-proprietors must yield. The 
socialists of all nations have common interests and a common 
enemy—capital ; while directing their attacks against this, all na- 
tional differences vanish. Even Schweitzer reminded the laborers 
that their struggle could be successful only in case they allied them- 
selves with their fellows in other lands. 

The new socialistic party had a less monarchical constitution ; 
over it was a committee of five, which conducted its affairs, under 
the oversight of a commission of control composed of eleven mem- 
bers. The seat of the committee was to be at Brunswick-Wolfen- 
biittel, that of the commission at Hamburg. In order to escape the 
meshes of the union statutes, the party established no local unions, 
but the members of the party in every place assemble upon the 
basis of the right of assembly, and elect their representative to col- 
lect the contributions. Above all, the party undertook the found- 
ing of companies in which the carrying on of business was the pre- 
tense, the propagation of Socialism the motive. 

The great events of 1870 crippled the movements of Socialism ; 
the laborers of North Germany shared largely in the national inspi- 
ration ; those of Central and South Germany, who expected little 
good from Prussia’s triumphs, were more indifferent. After the 
overthrow of the French Empire there arose in the ranks of the 
German Socialists strong sympathies with the new republic pro- 
claimed from Paris, and these led even to an open demand that a 
peace as favorable as possible should be made with France, and 
that Alsace-Lorraine should not be annexed, since the war was with 
Napoleon, and not with the French people. Upon this manifesta- 
tion the governor-general, Vogel of Falkenstein, had the promi- 
nent members of th- socialistic party in North Germany arrested for 
high treason ; this occurred in Saxony with Bebel, Liebknecht, and 
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Hepner. The last-named was acquitted, the other two sentenced 
to several years’ imprisonment. The North German leaders came 
off lightly. The two sections of the socialistic party, by their de- 
fense and praise of the Commune of Paris, awakened general repug- 
nance. 

With the year 1871 the movement began to rise again, and in 
a few years assumed fearful dimensions. In the elections in the 
empire in 1871, the Socialists polled 140,000 votes ; in 1874, 350,000; 
in 1877, 550,000. The number of Socialist electors might have been 
expected, in consequence of the reactions against the party, to be 
reduced in the elections of July and August, 1878 ; still, in spite of 
the energy with which the police and the employers have worked 
against Socialism, there has been no falling off in Berlin, where in 
the last election the number of their votes was 31,000—that is, 
nearly doubled. In 1874, the Berlin police, and the states-attor- 
ney, Tessendorf, inaugurated a persecution of the Socialists : their 
unions were definitively closed for Prussia ; their labor unions, which 
were either proved or supposed to have a connection with the 
Social Democratic party, were suppressed ; the houses of the lead- 
ers were searched, and various kinds of vexations were set in 
motion. The only result was, that the two sections of the party, 
driven by a common persecution, forgot their differences, and 
finally, in the Congress at Gotha in 1875, constituted and organized 
the Socialistic Labor Party of Germany. The programme which 
was determined upon by this meeting was as follows : 

‘1. Labor is the source of all wealth and all culture, and as 
productive labor is possible only in and through society, so the pro- 
ceeds of labor belong without reduction and with equal right to all 
the members of society. 

**In the society of the present day the capitalists monopolize the 
control of labor, and the dependence of the laboring class produced 
thereby is the cause of misery and servitude in all their forms. In 
order to make labor free, its control and regulation, with the distri- 
bution of its proceeds, must become the common property of 
society. The work of setting labor free belongs to the laboring 
class, which, relatively to all other classes, is but a reactionary mass. 
The laboring class works for its own freedom chiefly within the 
bounds of states as they now exist, conscious, however, that the 
necessary result of their effort, which is common to the laborers of 
all civilized lands, will be an international fraternization. 

“*2. Starting out from these principles, the German Labor Party 
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labors to secure the free state and the socialistic organization of 
society, the abolition of the wages-system with its brazen wages 
law, and the dividend system in every form, and the removal of all 
social and political inequality.”’ 

And now the party make financial and political demands in order 
to prepare the way for the solution of the social question. As 
financial, they lay the greatest stress upon the founding of produc- 
tive associations, with state aid, under the democratic control of 
the laboring people. These associations are designed to call indus- 
try and agriculture into life to such extent, that from them shall 
arise the socialistic organization of all labor. 

The political demands are : Universal, direct, and secret suffrage 
for all men from the age of twenty-one years, for all elections in 
state and parish ; direct legislation by the people, with the right of 
proposing and rejecting ; universal military duty and defense by 
the militia instead of a standing army; decisions as to war and 
peace by a representation of the people ; the repeal of discriminat- 
ing laws, especially those relating to the press, associations, and as- 
semblies ; judicial decisions by the people, and gratuitous admin- 
istration of justice ; universal and equal popular education by the 
state, with forced attendance at school and instruction free ; free- 
dom of science and of conscience ; finally, one graduated income- 
tax for state and parish instead of the present, and especially the 
indirect, tax. 

Finally, in order to protect the laboring class against the power 
of capital in the society of the day, it was further demanded that 
there should be freedom of forming companies, a normal day of 
labor, and no Sunday labor ; that the labor of women should be 
limited, and that of children forbidden ; oversight by the state of 
industry, whether carried on in factories or at home; a regulation 
of prison labor, and an effective prison law. 

The new organization of the union provided again a presidency 
of five persons, who should reside at the same place, and a commis- 
sion of control of seven members, with like restriction as to residence. 
The first president receives for his labor 65 thalers monthly, his 
representative 15, each of the two secretaries 50, and the treasurer 
35 thalers. As first president Hasenclever was elected, and as anew 
party organ The Advance (Vorwarts) was established by a union of 
the New Social Democrat and the Volksstaat. 

It is now time to take a view of the institutions of Schultze- 
Delitsch. The Party of Progress did not cease to meddle with the 
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solution of the social question ; the problem only changed some- 
what its form, the party no longer organizing its battalions of 
laborers against the government, but against Socialism itself. 
Especially in this respect, in addition to Schultze, the Berlin book- 
sellers Duncker and Max Hirsch distinguished themselves. The 
former of these applied himself to the founding of associations, and 
by his published reports the impression of considerable success and 
constant progress of the work is made. The report for the year 
1875, although it could not but open with complaints of the pressure 
of the present financial crisis, shows the forming of about 4700 com- 
panies in Germany and Austria, of which 294 were productive com- 
panies for manufactures and agriculture. The number of members 
is estimated at 1,360,000 ; the amount of the business done by these 
associations is put at 2,600,000,000, and the amount of capital col- 
lected by them in reserve shares is given at 160,000,000 to 1I70,- 
000,000 marks. 

This sounds exceedingly well ; but it is a pity that the political 
spirit in these associations is not that of Herr Schultze, but chiefly 
that of the Social Democracy. Nor do all the unions reported 
belong even nominally to the ‘* general system of German industrial 
and financial self-aid associations,’’ under the lead of Schultze, but 
only 1150 of them. It comes to this, that all these organizations 
are nothing but a preparation for the socialistic state, since they 
carry out the principle of association, and attempt nothing but the 
accomplishment of socialistic ideas—that is, the emancipation of 
labor from capital. The production associations, in which the 
laborers are at the same time the managers, are decidedly social- 
istic ; and as Schultze, although with a scowl, went on to establish 
such, and remarked indeed that 60,000 to 100,000 thalers had been 
placed in his hands by wealthy people for this purpose, he himself 
passed over to Lassalle’s position—that is, to the principle that the 
social question is to be solved by means of production associations, 
with help from outside. As he had from the beginning made 
universal direct suffrage a part of his programme, all distinction 
between him and his opposers become gradually imperceptible. In 
order to prepare the way for more effective socialistic progress 
than Schultze’s labors had achieved, some members of the Party of 
Progress conceived the thought of transplanting the English trades- 
unions into Germany, thinking that they might thereby cherish and 
promote their own interests, as the English do, rather by a firm 
alliance of laborers in the same branches of industry, than by politi- 
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cal power and intrigue. Duncker sent young Dr. Max Hirsch to 
England to study the organization and history of these unions ; 
soon after Brentano published a thorough work on this subject. 

Before Hirsch’s return, Schweitzer had decided to organize such 
unions under his party, and as in September, 1868, he held in Berlin 
a great meeting for this purpose, Hirsch and his associates must 
look on and see the whole idea seized and turned against Socialism. 
Still the Progress party took strong hold of the work, and had good 
success in the outset. All the associations formed entered into the 
alliance of the German unions with a central council at the head, 
and an annual meeting for legislative purposes. Schweitzer also 
arranged for the centralization of his formations. The first move- 
ment in the undertaking of the Progress party was the strike which 
it provoked on the Ist of December, 1869, among the miners at 
Waldenburg, in which the laborers gained nothing, and the 
employers found new ground for suspicion. But since 1871 a 
decided decline has appeared in this movement. Soon the miners 
under Hirsch’s lead did not number two thousand members, and 
now, Duncker having failed and withdrawn from the work, Hirsch 
has become a laughingstock, and their adherents will soon need 
to be sought with Diogenes’ lantern. In the very beginning the 
Volksstaat tauntingly remarked that these unions were only drilling 
grounds or fields for their manceuvers, upon which the soldiers of 
Socialism received their training. And this is indeed true. 

In the meantime Schultze-Delitsch began to make addresses, as 
Lassalle had done. In commending the unions, he expressed him- 
self in a meeting of laborers in Berlin in January, 1869, as follows : 
“‘ This wrong exists, that a small minority of laborers live from 
their sweat—still labor has not its just reward. The laborers must 
appear in close ranks as a power to force the elevation of their 
social position ; for whoever has power, political as well as financial, 
will never voluntarily part with it, and will vacate a place by his 
side only for those who likewise show that they have the power to 
live. Therefore, gentlemen, discipline and organize yourselves ; 
for only when you feel yourselves shoulder. to shoulder are you a 
power to which all classes of society will pay the tribute of recogni- 
tion.’ Max Hirsch also expressed himself in the same manner. In 
the meeting of the Hirsch-Dunckler unions in the matter of the dis- 
tress in Berlin, on the 18th of February, 1877, he declared that the 
self-help of the laborers in the present stress was quite impossible, 
and therefore the state and commune were bound to come to their 
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aid; that the Imperial Government, too, was bound earnestly 
to consider the industrial future of Germany, as it had since the war 
entirely neglected industrial interests, and applied the milliards to 
financial gambling. 

After the Party of Progress, with Schultze-Delitsch as fore- 
runner, had in such manner prepared and extended Socialism in Ger- 
many, we need not wonder that the government press, and the 
North German Allgemeine Zeitung at its head, fell upon it and 
charged it with producing the revolutionary spirit in the German 
laboring classes. In the last elections, Max Hirsch, who had repre- 
sented a Berlin district in the Imperial Parliament, was not 
re-elected. Schultze, on the contrary, after receiving a gratuity of 
50,000 thalers for his solution of the social question, stands as 
attorney for the alliance of his unions, and receives for this the 
yearly sum of 2400 thalers. He has at least in the forming of his 
unions made the best speculation for himself. 

In course of this year the court preachers and pastors of Berlin 
began the forming of a Christian social party, which has as yet, 
however, had little success, and has awakened the scorn, not only 
of the Socialists, who think it does not go far enough, and who wish 
no longer to know any thing of religious principles, but also the 
opposition and apprehension of the wealthy burghers, because it 
brings out dangerous doctrines on the question of property. Chris- 
tianity and royalty are the two dogmas of the new party which 
must not be questioned, from which two it hopes for the happy 
termination of the present crisis. 

The two attempts upon the life of the Emperor William, which 
took place in quick succession, called forth in every part of Ger- 
many horror and shuddering. When even the sacred person of the 
valiant and venerable emperor is no longer safe against the daring 
hand ef the abject, an abyss of depravity is revealed which had not 
as yet been suspected, and a fear is awakened that our whole 
morality and culture may be swallowed up. The judgment was 
rashly formed that the attempts were the work of socialistic con- 
spiracy, and as rashly the Imperial Government, by laying before 
the parliament the draft of a statute discriminating against the 
Socialists, notified them of their annihilation. As is well known, 
the majority of parliament did not concur in the view of the gov- 
ermment, in accordance with which not only the Socialists but also 
still other matters should be yielded to its discretionary power ; 
and so Prince Bismarck, who had long desired to procure for his 
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reactionary plans of internal policy a new and strong party in par- 
liament, replied by its dissolution. Whether the new election will 
effect his purposes remains to be known. Socialism will no more 
be put down by force than was Ultramontanism so put down. A 
connection of the two assassins with the Socialists is not yet con- 
firmed. All that has as yet been disseminated in this regard is 
made up of the unscrupulous lies of the reptile press. The present 
Minister of the Interior, Count Eulenburg, expressed to a promi- 
nent South German member of the Imperial Parliament, that so far 
as any judicial investigations had as yet disclosed in regard to Nobe- 
ling, there was no thread leading to Socialism or to the Internation- 
als. Hédel and Nobiling are phenomena which grow up not unfre- 
quently from the bog of the present society, poisoned as it is through- 
out with materialism and nihilism; both these men were utterly 
hollow and bankrupt of all ideal views and principles, defiling with 
the sneer of cold scorn every thing which men deem sacred, each, 
however, with the impress of the social circle to which he belonged. 
These people, by whom life and death are valued alike—that is, at 
zero—are not affected by any horror. Whoever will exercise such 
atrocities as were committed by these knaves must first of all see 
to it that the German people be not bereft, as for years past they 
have been, of their religious morality. 

Socialism numbers adherents of a more or less decided type in 
the German learned world. Feuerbach has gone over to it 
formally ; three of our most influential modern philosophers, F. 
A. Lange, Hartmann, and Dihring, border upon it. Especially, 
however, has a very recent tendency among our younger national 
economists decidedly broken with the doctrines of the Manchester 
school, and declared itself for the interference of the state in the 
social and financial movement. Indeed, a few of them have let 
fall intimations as to the necessity of a reform of the institution of 
property, the advantage of an abolition of private property in the 
soil, and a transfer of the same to the parish or state. This tend- 
ency, to which Oppenheim has given the name of Catheder Social- 
ists," have formed a society of their own for social reform, and held 
congresses to which Bismarck himself has sent representatives. As 
the most prominent of the Catheder Socialists may be named 
Adolph Wagner, of Berlin, the only professor of political economy 


* This may be interpreted to mean Socialists of the professor's chair—perhaps a 
sarcasm, on its being confined to scholastic teaching. 
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in the university there, and held in high esteem by the government ; 
and L. Brentano in Breslau, Résler in Rostock, Schmoller in 
Strasburg, Schénberg in Freiburg in Breisgau, Held in Bonn, 
Scheel in Berlin, and others. Especially, however, Schaffle, the 
late Austrian Minister, occupies a position very closely approach- 
ing socialism. 

The authors of the Socialistic party may be divided into various 
ranks. Marx and Engels belong to the first rank ; next following 
these are Liebknecht, Leopold Jacoby, Stamm, Dulk, Douay, and 
Bernard Becker, all of whom are men of classical training. Fora 
short time the party has had two scientific reviews—the Zukunft 
(Future) and the Gesellschaft (Society), in which a long line of 
hitherto unknown writers, some of them also graduates, share the 
labor. Of the lowest rank, as to their literary productions, are T. 
Most, Blos, Bebel, Hillmann, Klemich, Schramm, Geyser, Rohleder, 
Brocke, Sack, T. P. Becker, and others. One of the most interest- 
ing phenomena, however, is Dietzgau, a thrifty tanner, who with 
much skill labors upon articles on philosophical subjects. The 
above-named writers occupy themselves chiefly with the discussion 
of political, financial, social, philosophical, educational, and religious 
themes, as those also of natural science ; but there come forth out 
of the bosom of the party also poets, such as Schweitzer, Walster, 
Schweichel, Geib, Hasselmann, Hasenclever, Klaper, and others. 
There is already in Germany a socialistic literature in romances 
and novels, and socialistic dramatic and lyric poetry. The latter 
were indeed preceded by Heine, Herwegh, Freiligrath, and 
Strodtmann ; but these masters are not at all in demand among 
the Socialists now, but instead of their poetic feeling and ideal 
thought, revolutionary feeling reigns, rising even to a sickening 
pathos. T. P. Becker’s rhymes, entitled ‘‘ New Hours of Devo- 
tion,’’ are but a prosaic’and cynical sneer at Christian doctrine. 
Following the lead of Marx and Engels, the whole body of Ger- 
man Socialism has attached itself to the so-called realistic or 
materialistic view of the world, according to which blind forces 
without teleological determination work in the universe, the world 
springing from chaos returns to chaos again, mind is but a function 
of the brain, freedom and immortality a delusion, and all morality 
is without any fixed laws, which remain everywhere and always in 
force. The collection of poems which Most has published has this 


couplet : 
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‘* Only a vagabond will humbly own 
There is a God—with word and pen.” 


The entire negation with which our science meets the religious 
systems and theistic conceptions of the universe has penetrated the 
lowest strata of society, and produced here a barren nihilism. The 
party almanacs are worthy of note: the ‘‘ People’s Almanac’’ and 
the ‘‘ Poor Conrad ’’ are published perhaps in editions of 50,000 
copies, in which, instead of the apocryphal saints, are placed the 
names of the great men of the revolution, of science and of inven- 
tion, and which are stuck full of radical aphorisms. In 1869 there 
were six Social Democratic papers ; now they spring up as mush- 
rooms from the earth, and though they often have but an 
ephemeral existence, they may now be put at fifty. Doubtless 
100,000 copies of these journals are struck off, which find perhaps five 
times that number of readers, as they are handed from one to 
another. The illustrated journal, Die Neue Welt (The New World), 
which had the last year 17,000 subscribers, had already in its second 
year risen to 35,000. One thing I must say to the praise of the 
whole daily socialistic press—it has been careful to preserve the 
spirit of decency, and has kept itself free from all obscene stories and 
advertisements, of which the Liberal papers are full. The central 
organ is the Vorwarts, already mentioned, with 12,000 subscribers ; 
the most versatile and best written journal of the party is the Ber- 
lin Free Press, behind the nominal editorial staff of which stand a file 
of collaborators belonging to the higher circles of culture. The 
smaller pamphlets, especially those of Lassalle, are disseminated 
by hundreds of thousands. The office of the Vorwarts sends out 
about 150,000 party publications, and the catalogue of Brocke’s 
bookstore at Brunswick contains a great number of these. 

At the Congress in Gotha in 1876, Auer made a report in regard 
to the state of the agitation. At that time the party had, according 
to this report, 68 paid and 77 unpaid lecturers circulating throughout 
Germany, and holding meetings with the attendance of the masses, 
In their own educational courses at Hamburg and Berlin, young 
and talented laborers have been instructed in the doctrines of 
Socialism and rhetorically trained. Even into the circle of the 
women the movement has forced its way: in Hamburg the women 


*“* Der ist ein Lump, der eines Gottes Namen, 
In Wort und Schrift demtthig anerkennt.” 


The dignity of the translation is quite equal to that of the original. 
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have a union of their own, and in Berlin Mesdames Hahn and 
Stagemann have presided at meetings of women, which brought to 
mind similar occurrences of the days of the Commune of Paris. In 
the Berlin Free Press it was recently stated that in addition to the 
nearly 115,000 men belonging to the socialistic ranks of that city 
were also 5000 women. Wedo not inquire how much of truth there 
is in this statement, but it is certain that the capital of the Ger- 
man Empire is quite undermined by Socialism. When, during the 
present year, on two occasions socialistic funeral processions with 
15,000 to 20,000 people in attendance moved through the streets 
of Berlin, even the most unconcerned of the burgher Philistines 
felt an uncomfortable dread, as if in the presence of great catastro- 
phes now coming upon them, from which there was no escape. 
The historian Sybel says, at the close of an essay on Socialism, 
that it requires all the exertions of human wisdom and love to ward 
off the danger with which it now threatens the interests of society 


and of culture. 
JOHANNES HUBER. 


Sorsy sous ETIOLLEs, August 19, 1878. 





Y® POET HYS EPITAPH, 


THYNKE not of mee, 

that I am in y* graue, and this foole’s hande 

that graspt a scribblynge quille hath fallen to duste 

beneath y* rotted tissue of a shroude. 

Catch thou y* daie! go laughynge thro’ y* lande, 

whiles y* sunne shines for thee; recke not of cloude 

nor storm; ne deem y* worm that gnaws mee must 
revell one daie in thee! 


Not for mine eye 
y® paynted imagery of a poet's brain, 
drawne in thy daie by some new lord of songe; 
Not for mine ear y* harmonys to break 
in unborn yeares from Musicke’s conynge trayne ; 
Albeit if aught of mine hath liued to wake 
a chaunce response thy reveries among, 

Contente mine ashes lye. 

J. WaASTIE GREEN. 
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AFTER SPECIE RESUMPTION—WHAT? 


WO months hence the Secretary of the Treasury will be 
required by law to redeem in coin the legal-tender notes of the 
United States commonly called greenbacks, at the office of the 
Assistant Treasurer in New York, when presented in sums not less 
than fifty dollars. In the way of preparation the Secretary has on 
hand about $140,000,000 of gold,’ or more than 40 per cent of the 
existing legal-tender notes. The gold premium is now only one 
half of one per cent, and the balance of trade with foreign countries 
is still heavily in our favor, showing an excess of $289,629,154 of 
exports over imports of merchandise during the twelve months end- 
ing August 3Ist. 

Meanwhile there has been placed upon the statute-book a law 
making 4124 grains of coined silver a dollar, and requiring the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to purchase and coin enough silver every 
month to produce at least two millions of such dollars. He is not 
required to make any particular use of these dollars, but he is at 
liberty to use them as he uses any other legal-tender coin. He 
may use them, so far as they will go, for the redemption of green- 
backs ; he may pile them up in the Treasury vaults; he may pay 
the interest on the public debt with them ; he may use them for the 
purchase of silver bullion to make more dollars of the same kind ; 
and after the 1st of January, if not before, he may pay them out 
for all warrants drawn upon the Treasury—that is, for salaries, pen- 
sions, services, and supplies of every description. These dollars in 
the hands of the public are legal tender within the United States for 
all purposes whatsoever. 

This bill, which was passed under stress of high excitement and 
in spite of the Presidential veto, was the most mischievous piece of 


? The Treasury balance-sheet for October rst shows coin on hand, less coin liabili- 
ties, $1 76,338,696, but included in this sum is $64,552,503, “ deposits held by national 
bank depositories.” As this is three times the amount of coin actually reported by 
the banks of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia as being in their vaults on the 
same date, it probably consists of promises to pay gold on the part of the institutions 
which are selling the 4 per cent bonds—being merely a matter of book-keeping be- 
tween the banks and the Treasury. 
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legislation that could have been devised to embarrass and jeopardize 
the intended resumption of specie payments. Without it the Ist 
of January would find us with an enormous stock of goid, with no 
export demand for it, and with practically no gold premium—that 
is, no incentive to any body to draw coin from the Treasury. All 
the conditions of resumption would be fulfilled—the greenbacks, the 
bank-notes, and the bank deposits being all resolvable into gold at 
the option of the holder or the depositor. What will be the state 
of things with the Silver Bill in operation ? 

The revenue and the expenditures of the government, the outgo 
and the income, are intended to be equal to each other, and may 
therefore be cast out of the reckoning at present. Then we have 
the government in the attitude of a debtor owing $346,000,000 in 
demand notes, holding $140,000,000 of gold coin and $12,000,000 
of silver coin, and required (as the law now stands) to reissue the 
notes as fast as they are redeemed. The gold coin is worth for pur- 
poses of foreign trade, say, 14 per cent more than the silver coin, 
but there is at present no use for either kind of coin for foreign 
trade, it being more profitable to export wheat, cotton, petroleum, 
etc., for that purpose. The remaining element is the peremptory 


requirement of law that the government shall purchase and coin . 


enough silver bullion to make at least two millions of silver dollars 
per month. Beginning with a capital of two millions, the coin 
resulting from the first month’s operations may be used to buy 
enough for the second month and two hundred thousand dollars 
more, and so on—the coined dollar being worth as legal-tender more 
than its equivalent weight of bullion. 

Resumption now begins, and the Secretary of the Treasury is 
prepared to pay gold or silver. If he is wise he will give the public 
—ti.e., the note-holders—the option of taking either gold or silver. 
Otherwise he will discredit himself and provoke a run, and establish 
a premium in favor of the metal most in demand. The public 
having the option of gold or silver will prefer gold on account of its 
greater convenience, and because they have more confidence in its 
stability of value. But they may not immediately, or very soon, 
desire any great quantity of either metal. Nevertheless the holders 
of greenbacks will keep a sleepless watch upon the operations of the 
mint and the effect of such operations upon the government’s gold 


reserve. 
Twelve millions of silver dollars, or twenty millions as the case 


‘may be on the Ist of January, is a small matter in the aggregate 
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resources of the government. Nevertheless it amounts to one tenth 
of the coin on hand, and has the peculiar property of increasing at 
a certain fixed rate. What is worse, it increases at the expense of 
the gold reserve, operating upon it 


** Like a mildewed ear, 
Blasting his wholesome brother.”’ 


Beginning with a capital of two millions, as already stated, the 
Treasury purchases and coins that number of silver dollars. It then 
buys silver bullion with the resulting coin, and the coin immediately 
comes back into the Treasury in the payment of duties. Why does 
it not stay out? Because it is an inconvenient article—something 
not wanted by the public if they can possibly get on without it. 
It is as good to pay duties with as any thing else, but not as good 
for any other commercial purpose. Consequently it flows directly 
back to the Treasury, and will continue to do so after resump- 
tion exactly as before. Whenever the Treasury takes in a silver 
dollar it loses a gold dollar, because in the absence of silver the 
duties would be paid wholly in gold. The disbursements, whether 
for redemption of greenbacks or for interest on the public debt, 
will be exclusively of gold, unless the Treasury itself claims and 
exercises the option of paying silver, in which case a premium on 
gold will be at once established and arun incited. Therefore it is 
a question of months merely how long gold resumption can be main- 
tained if the process above described continues. Long before the 
gold reserve is exhausted in the natural way the holders of green- 
backs will take fright and draw out the remainder, leaving the 
Treasury nothing but silver for future disbursements. How soon 
the drain will begin can be determined only by experiment. 

Is there no way to avert this unhappy climax? International 
action for a common ratio between silver and gold has been sought 
and has completely failed. It is customary to say that the Paris 
Conference resulted in nothing; but it really made an end of 
bi-metalism and the double standard—or rather, seeing that this 
thing had in fact come to an end some years ago, the conference 
extinguished the hopes of those who sought to resuscitate it. When 
the European delegates solemnly negatived the idea of a common 
engagement to maintain a fixed ratio between the two metals at 
their mints, there was nothing more to be said. The answer of our 
representatives to their decision was merely an essay in dialectics, 
and not particularly diverting, and so far as it holds out the hope 
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or expectation of a future reversal of that decision is wholly 
delusive. There is no help for us in that quarter. If we are, as 
the Hon. Mr. Groesbeck, one of our commissioners to the con- 
ference, asserts, ‘‘ strong enough to uphold and maintain any policy 
intrinsically sound and just,’’ we shall soon have abundant oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate it. Eventually the coinage of these silver dol- 
lars must be stopped—z#// be stopped by an outcry of the people more 
vociferous than that which preceded the remonetizing bill. Since 
the passage of this bill the price of silver bullion has fallen from 54 
pence to 49} pence per ounce, notwithstanding we have bought and 
taken off the market nearly five hundredtons. The depreciation has 
been nearly 8 per cent, and the total depreciation from our legal 
ratio of 16to 1 is 14 percent. This is the best possible evidence 
that in the course of time, if the coinage of silver dollars continues, 
we shall have, not the double standard, but the single silver stand- 
ard, in this country. Against this I venture to predict that com- 
merce will rebel, and rebel effectually, and that the mass of the people 
will likewise rebel as soon as they have practical experience of it. 
Meanwhile it is possible for the Secretary of the Treasury to 
withdraw from circulation all the notes of less denomination than 
five dollars, and thus create a use for perhaps fifty millions of silver 
dollars. Whatever number should be needed for the smaller trans- 
actions of the people would circulate at par like the English crowns, 
the French five-franc pieces, and the German thalers. They would 
be a nuisance of course on account of their weight ; and that is an 
excellent reason for forcing them into circulation. The objection 
which the civilized world has raised against silver is that it is too 
bulky and heavy for the requirements of modern commerce. Our 
people have voted that this is not so—that it is all a conspiracy of 
the creditors against the debtors, of capital against labor, of the 
rich against the poor. There is no way to bring the matter to a test 
so effectually as to give the public the thing they have so loudly 
demanded. If they can not take fifty millions of these dollars to 
their homes and hearts, they do not want silver very badly. No 
change of existing laws is required to enable the Secretary to with- 
draw the small notes, and thus get rid of his present load of silver 
and considerably more. About two years’ coinage could be dis-; 
posed of in this way, and the impending crisis postponed, if not 
averted entirely, by the popular disgust which the actual handling 
of silver dollars would breed, leading to a discontinuance of such 


‘coinage. 
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If indecision and political cowardice stand in the way of such 
heroic treatment of the silver disease, it is still possible to pile up 
the new dollars in the Treasury vaults, and do nothing with them. 
They will pile themselves up fast enough, and it is only a question 
of leaving them where they fall. Nobody will want to disturb them. 
Unless room is made for them by withdrawing the small notes, 
every dollar will come back, like the bottle-imp. It will be impos- 
sible for the Secretary to throw one of them so far that it will not 
shortly find its way to the custom-house or the excise office, and 
thus into the Treasury. Piling silver dollars up in this manner is 
only a question of taxing the people two million dollars per month 
more than is necessary. If the country is so determined to have 
the mints working on silver that it will pay this price for the 
spectacle, it can enjoy the game so long as it is considered to be 
worth the candle. 

Send his silver dollars out in such fashion that they can not 
come back, or hold them so close that they can not get out—one or 
the other must the Secretary do in order to keep his two kinds of 
dollars on a par with each other and prevent a run for gold. It 
should be remarked, however, that his means of accumulating gold 
in case of a run are not yet -exhausted. He is still empowered 
to sell bonds without limit for this purpose. 

But in whatever light we look at it, silver is an obstacle anda 
danger to resumption, and can not possibly be an aid to it—Secre- 
tary Sherman to the contrary notwithstanding. When Mr. Sher- 
man stated to the Senate Finance Committee that it would not be 
a hindrance but might be of service and assistance to resumption, 
he ceased to be the master of the situation—that is, he shook the 
confidence that had hitherto been reposed in him as a man clearly 
seeing the end in view and capable of adapting his means to it. 
From that fatal admission to the present time he has been losing 
ground continually. The moral vantage which he gained by his 
Mansfield speech of August 17th, 1877, has been gradually lost, 
until now we find him engaged in an unjustifiable contest with the 
Eastern banks on the subject of central redemption of national-bank 
notes, placing an obstruction’in the way of such redemption by 
requiring parties who send such notes to Washington for redemption 
to pay their own express charges instead of assessing the cost pro 
rata upon the banks whose notes are so redeemed. This is virtually 
attempting to compel the Eastern banks to transact business with 
uncurrent funds. The national banks of Texas and Minnesota, like 
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those of New York and Massachusetts, are required by law to keep 
a fund of greenbacks, equal to five per cent of their circulation, in 
Washington for the redemption of theirnotes, and to pay the cost 
of transporting and assorting the same. It is in this way that all 
national-bank notes are kept at par everywhere. To interpose an 
obstacle to such central redemption is to establish a difference in 
value between the notes of one bank and those of another. Groping 
darkly for a reason for this step, which is contrary to the spirit if 
not to the letter of the National Banking Act,’ I can find nothing 
but this: that since the five per cent redemption fund consists of 
greenbacks in the custody of the Treasury, any action which shall 
hold them fast in the place where they now are will diminish the 
coin liabilities of the government on resumption day by just that 
amount. 

If this is the true interpretation of the order it is a weak make- 
shift, akin to that suggested by the Secretary when he told the 
Senate Finance Committee how silver might be made an aid to 
resumption. He said that inasmuch as it is a bulky article and not 
easy to handle, it might operate as a check upon the demand for 
coin. This was an unworthy suggestion, and one well calculated to 
discredit the whole scheme of resumption and produce the very 
run which it was intended to discountenance and prevent. In the 
first place, any thing which puts an obstacle in the way of the 
solvency of the entire mass of paper currency and bank deposits, 
defeats resumption, converts it into a juggle, ‘‘ keeps the word of 
promise to the ear and breaks it to the hope.’’ Offering silver to 
those who want to have their notes redeemed, or requiring them 
to pay express charges for sending uncurrent funds to Washington, 
is the same thing in effect as establishing a bank of issue in the 
midst of a morass, or on the summit of a. mountain, or a long dis- 


* After requiring a deposit in the Treasury of lawful money of the United States, 
equal to 5 per cent of its circulation, from each national bank, for the twofold pur- 
pose of redeeming any of its notes sent in for redemption, and for replacing worn- 
out and mutilated notes with new ones, the law provides “‘ that each of said [national 
banking] associations shall reimburse to the Treasury the charges for transportation 
and the costs for assorting such notes, . . . and the amount assessed upon each 
association shal! be in proportion to the circulation redeemed, and be charged to the 
fund on deposit with the Treasurer.” The interpretation now put upon the law by 
the Secretary would result in a double charge for the transportation of the notes to 
be redeemed—one to be paid by the party sending them in, and the other to be as- 
sessed upon the bank whose notes are redeemed. What disposition is to be made of 
the fund accruing from the second charge is not indicated in the Secretary’s letter on 
this subject to the New York Clearing-House Committee, 
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tance from any railway or navigable stream. Such expedients have 
never been found to add to the credit or to prolong the existence 
of the institution so located ; for when the public find an intention 
existing to defeat their rightful demands upon a bank, they make 
extra exertions to collect what is owing to them, and refuse to take 
any more of its paper thereafter. Let us hope that the practices 
of ‘‘ wild-cat ’’ and ‘‘ red-dog’’ banking are not to be imitated by 
the Treasury of the United States. 

Secretary Sherman is not responsible for the Silver Bill, nor can 
he do otherwise than obey its mandates, but no duty is imposed 
upon him to tell the public that it is not such a bad thing after all, 
and that it may prove to be an aid to resumption ; the truth being 
that it is as bad as it was ever represented to be, that it is the only 
existing obstacle to resumption, and that it contains mischief 
enough to utterly defeat resumption unless resort be had eventually 
to new ways and means for the purpose of maintaining it. How 
soon its baleful influence will be felt it is impossible to predict, but 
certain it is that every quota of monthly coinage of silver brings the 
crisis nearer. It is a constant incentive and warning to the holders 
of greenbacks. It says to them, ‘‘ The government can pay you 
gold if you take it now, but if you wait you may get nothing but 
silver.’’ Neither Mr. Bland of Missouri nor Senator. Jones of 
Nevada would be absent from the procession at the sub-treasury if 
they should have ten thousand dollars of paper money on hand at 
the time when the alternative is presented of taking gold for green- 
backs now, or waiting a while and taking silver. 

But it may be said, The government is not required to redeem in 
gold exclusively. After the gold is all paid out, or even before, it 
may pay in silver, and thus resumption may go on indefinitely. 
This brings up the question, what resumption consists of, and why 
it is desirable to resume at all. The writer has maintained in the 
pages of this REVIEW‘ that resumption in silver is not desirable, 
and that a greenback currency /imited in volume would be preferable 
to it, being, according to the experience of recent years, more stable 
in value and decidedly more convenient. Since the double standard 
of gold and silver is no longer expected by any body, but instead 
of it the single silver standard is impending (so far as the law of 
Congress can establish a standard), to go into effect as soon as two 
millions per month of inferior money can crowd out the existing 


* INTERNATIONAL REvIEW, November-December, 1877. Article ‘‘ Present Phases 
of the Currency Question.” 
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stock of superior—we are expected to go back to an old, discarded, 
and clumsy commercial tool (to wit, silver), which has been rejected 
by every specie-paying country in Europe (unless Holland be an 
exception), and which, by reason of such rejection, has become 
more unsuitable for commercial uses than it was before. Let us not 
be told again for the twentieth time that France Belgium, and 
Switzerland have the double standard. They have closed their mints 
to silver, and that is all we ask to be done in the United States. 
The name of the thing is of no consequence. Double standard 
signifies nothing if you coin only one metal. 

Resumption, as already stated, signifies bringing the whole mass 
of paper currency, bank checks, bills of exchange, deposits, book 
credits, every thing which goes by the name of money or performs 
its functions, to a fixed standard, instead of leaving them swinging 
in the wind of irredeemability. This whole mass is now within 
a small fraction of the gold standard—would probably have been 
quite to the gold standard ere this but for the menace of the 
Silver Bill, in which case specie payments would have been resumed 
to all intents and purposes without any action on the part of the 
Treasury. Is it desirable, és it possible, for this country, with the vast 
and increasing business relations that exist between it and the outer 
world, to set up for its standard a metal which all other commercial 
nations have either got rid of or are getting rid of as fast as possi- 
ble? Evidently not. It has been previously suggested that the 
Amzrican people will be likely to rebel against silver whenever they 
come into immediate personal contact with it, but it is supposed 
that we can have the silver standard without silver, by the employ- 
ment of bank-notes or government notes, or both. This is quite 
absurd, seeing that the government’s own disbursements must be 
largely of silver, and that the recipients of it must pass it over to 
their creditors and customers, and that every holder will pay it out 
in preference to paying notes, the latter being more easily carried 
and stored. But there are graver obstacles to the silver standard in 
our foreign trade relations, and here the city of New York is so 
deeply concerned that her bankers will be under the necessity of 
taking decisive and concerted action in opposition to a monetary 
scheme which, if acquiesced in, will put them out of joint with the 
commercial world, and entail heavy losses upon them and their 
customers through the decline in the price of silver whenever a trade 
balance calls for the exportation of specie. Bills on London can 
now be bought at $4.86,5, to the pound sterling—a trifle more or 
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less according as exchange is above or below par. When the time 
comes, as come it will, whatever the circulating medium may be, 
that foreign exchange must be made by shipping specie, then if it 
consists of silver the pound sterling will cost about $5.50, with the 
certainty that the first shipment, by depressing the price of silver 
still more, will cause the pound sterling to advance to a still higher 
figure. Commerce will not submit to such exactions, and even if 
silver becomes the legal standard gold will remain the actual stand- 
ard. 

The question now becomes pertinent and pressing whether the 
banks of the United States are willing to do business with two 
metallic standards varying widely in value. This question applies 
not merely to the national banks, but to all banks which have rela- 
tions directly or indirectly with the clearing-house system now so 
generally in vogue. It would be interesting to show that the banks 
are merely reservoirs ‘and conduits of the circulating capital of the 
country, and that what they contain is really the property of the 
whole community, from Mr. Vanderbilt down to the shoeblack, the 
coal-heaver, and the washerwoman ; but the limits of this article do 
not permit such a demonstration. The function of the banks is to 
convert this property into dollars, and hold it all in solution, or 
*“solvency,’’ at all times, so that any person entitled to any part of 
it can tap it and draw off dollars. It is important to know, there- 
fore, what is to be a bank dollar after resumption takes place, for 
into that dollar must all sales and purchases be converted. Debts 
may be paid with whatever is legal tender, but a bank dollar can 
only be what the banks themselves agree that it shall be. Shall 
the dollar of commerce after specie resumption consist of 4124 
grains of silver or of 25,8, grains of gold, or of both—the latter 
plan involving the necessity of two sets of accounts with the banks’ 
customers, and double book-keeping and double work at the clear- 
ing-houses? I have said double work, but that is not the true 
measure, since, for all purposes of transfer and manipulation and 
storage, silver requires sixteen times as much labor and room as 
gold. 

I think that the banks of the United States, beginning with those 
of New York, have now a solemn duty to perform, and one which 
they ‘can not easily avoid. Nobody but themselves can decide what 
funds shall be bankable on and after the Ist of January. It will 
then be in their power to possess themselves of enough gold to per- 
form their clearings, and they can gradually accumulate enough for 
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their legal reserve, before the quantity of silver coined becomes 
very great. Having commenced clearing on a gold basis, and with 
gold in hand, it will be their own fault if they ever get upon any 
worse basis. They can drive a nail which will hold the business of 
the country firmly to the world’s standard of value, and they will 
be guilty of a startling oversight and blunder if they neglect the 
opportunity. The question of standards—gold, silver, or paper— 
has been argued ad nauseam, and there is no end to argument. In 
every war of words a time finally comes for somebody to act. In 
the great currency dispute that time is now near at hand. The 
question, what is good money, can not be decided by popular 
majorities, but it can be decided by banks. That is what banks are 
intended for. That is what the first bank ever established in the 
world was established for. The Bank of Venice was put in opera- 
tion expressly to decide what money was good and what bad among 
the heterogeneous and clipped coins in circulation, to make the bad 
money good and to keep the good from becoming bad. Whatever 
went into its hopper was obliged to come out wheat. I presume 
that no bank which is itself solvent would consent to receive on 
deposit the “‘ fiat-money’’ which certain crazy people are threaten- 
ing to impose upon the country through the forms of law. But if 
the banks do not receive it, it will never be money, though declared 
to be such by forty Congresses in succession. It may answer the 
single and sole purpose of paying existing debts—that is, of cheat- 
ing all persons who happen to be creditors at the time the fiat- 
money bill passes—but its functions will end there. A shorter and 
equally honest measure to accomplish the same end would be to 
pass a law making every man’s check a legal tender whether he has 
any money on deposit or not. 

If the banks would not receive on deposit shavings, oyster shells, 
fiat-money, or any thing which is not real money, even though 
declared to be legal tender, is there any stronger reason why they 
should receive silver? None whatever. Bear in mind that a bank 
is not required in law to-receive any thing on deposit, not even gold. 
It is subject to the law of legal tender the same as private individ- 
uals, and under the Silver Bill any debts due to the bank may be 
paid in silver, but if silver is not received on deposit—that is, if it 
is not bankable—the bank will say to the customer who tenders 
silver in payment of his note, ‘‘ We will take it this time if you 
insist, but as silver is not bankable, we can not discount your 
paper again.’’ Of course it is important to know whether the busi- 
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ness community will sustain such a policy. There can be no doubt 
of it whatever. The business community were not in favor of the 
Silver Bill before its passage, and have never acquiesced in it since. 
They will be still less in favor of it when it goes into operation. 
There are no practical obstacles to the adoption of this policy by 
the banks. If the Secretary of the Treasury should seek to interpose 
obstacles he would surely be defeated. The only obstacle he could 
interpose would be to commence redemption of greenbacks in silver. 
The banks would simply draw out all his silver, pass it over to the 
importers to pay duties with, and continue drawing until they ob- 
tained as much gold as they might need for their clearings. In such a 
contest they would be much stronger than the government, because 
they are the agents of the whole business community, and have the 
entire circulating capital of the country in their hands, whereas the 
government represents only the politics of the country, and has no 
other resources than what it derives from taxation. It is not likely 
that Secretary Sherman would engage in any such foolish contest. 
He would be bound either to give the banks what gold they need 
or acknowledge that resumption had failed on his hands. The 
latter he can not do without violating the Resumption Act itself, 
since he holds near $150,000,000 of coin and has authority to raise as 
much more as he needs by sale of bonds. The only real difficulty 
in the case arises from a possible failure to secure concert of action 
on the part of the banks themselves. But it is not necessary to hold 
a great bankers’ convention to discuss the matter. The New York 
Clearing House can practically decide the question whether the stand- 
ard shall be silver or gold. New York is the place where the bal- 
ances of the country are adjusted, and the clearing-house is omnipo- 
tent over the question. The clearing-house has only to decide 
what is current funds at the place where the commercial balances of 
the country are struck. It has nothing to do with legal tender ; all 
that belongs to the law-making power. But, on the other hand, the 
law-making power has nothing to do with the question what shall 
be the current funds of commerce. That isto say, Congress can not 
prescribe what shall be va/uable. Its utmost powers are exhausted 
when it declares how an existing debt may be paid. It has no more 
power to declare on what basis a future debt shall be contracted 
than to enact at what ratio onions shall be exchanged for cabbages 
or sugar for cloth. .The greenback movement in politics is a 
debtors’ revolution, a revolt of the mortgaged. It does not look 
beyond scaling present debts and saving the equity of redemption 
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that may have survived to this time the collapse of the great specu- 
lative bubble of 1873. To accomplish this it is willing to bring 
chaos and black night upon the whole framework of society. It is 
no use to argue with such people. Their monetary scheme is 
impossible of realization, but they may do more or less mischief 
according as the banks are more or less mindful of the interests com- 
mitted to them and vigilant in protecting them. It can not be too 
often repeated that the banks have the power to decide what shall 
be good money—not what shall be lawful money and legal tender, 
not what shall be payable into court on judgments, but what shall 
be, in the words of the Book of Genesis, ‘‘ current money with the 
merchant.’’ They can put silver into the limbo of uncurrent funds 
where it belongs, and they will have to do so sooner or later. 
When they do so the threatened nuisance of fiat-money will be far 
less formidable than it is now, for every body will then see the 
impossibility of getting the bantling recognized after it is born. No 
doubt the fever will continue to rage in the field of politics. That 
can not be prevented, but the great and irreparable harm of planting 
the business edifice of the whole country, every body’s savings and 
every body’s earnings, upon the shifting sands of ‘‘ absolute money”’ 
redeemable in nothing, can be averted beforehand by the banks in 
the manner indicated. 

If the banks decline to receive silver on deposit, there will no 
doubt be a cry raised against them of want of patriotism. But 
seeing that the country is not engaged in war, and is menaced by 
no other peril than that of the silver men and the fiat-money men, 
the reproach will have no significance. Patriotism can not make 
silver worth 59 pence per ounce when it is worth only 49} pence. 
Patriotism will not prompt Mr. Bland, Mr. Jones, Mr. Kelley, or 
General Butler, as individuals, to take silver dollars if they can get 
gold ones, or fiat dollars if they can get either silver or gold. There- 
fore patriotism has nothing to do with the matter. 

If the government continues to coin silver and the banks decline 
to take it on deposit, it follows that the project of keeping the exist- 
ing greenbacks in circulation will fail, because, being eventually 
redeemable in silver only, they will become uncurrent funds also. 
The only use that can be made of them, then, would be for govern- 
ment disbursements and for the payment of taxes. This is perhaps 
as good a way to settle that vexed question as could be devised. 
The plan of keeping the existing greenbacks in circulation after 
resumption on a gold basis contains nothing economically absurd, 
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but the political objections to it are, it must be conceded, fatal and 
insurmountable. Our form of government, or, at all events, the 
genius of our people, is not adapted to any scheme of public med- 
dling with money beyond securing the people against cheats and 
counterfeits. They manage these things better in Canada, perhaps, 
where the government does systematically issue and redeem a por- 
tion of the paper circulation. But the events of the past year, and 
the noise going on at this moment in every State of the Union, 
except possibly California, prove that no such system would be safe 
among us. 

The October elections have resulted, on the whole, disastrously 
to the Greenback party and its sympathizers. It has gained few 
votes, if any, in Ohio, and has elected no member of Congress from 
that State. In Indiana it has secured one member, and in Iowa 
two, by the aid of the Democratic party. These are very small re- 
sults to show in the West after the unexpected success in Maine in 
September. As the strength of the party was supposed to reside 
almost wholly beyond the Alleghanies, it is impossible to resist the 
conclusion that some more potent influence than the greenback 
fever contributed to the defeat of the Republicans in Maine. Al- 
though the new party has given a beggarly account of itself at the 
ballot-box, it has demoralized the Democratic party, and caused it 
to lose control, at a critical time, of one of the most important 
States of the Union. For the second time within three years, the 
State of Ohio has been wrested from the hands of the Democrats 
on the currency issue. The proneness of this party to the gutter, 
whenever the public credit comes in question, is unmistakable, not- 
withstanding the efforts of some eminent leaders to keep it in the 
paths of honor. Although the Democrats have not the monopoly 
of indecency and folly, nor the Republicans that of good faith and 
common-sense, the latter have proved themselves in the present 
campaign much the safer of the two parties to deal with these 
questions. Only one of their public speakers, however, has assaulted 
the citadel of the anti-resumption party. Mr. Schurz, in his Cin- 
cinnati speech, attacked the Silver Bill, and although he did not 
show how it would operate to defeat resumption, he indicated 
pretty clearly that it would have to be repealed before we could 
enjoy a really sound currency. Mr. Blaine, on the other hand, in 
his speeches used the word “coin” as though gold, silver, and cop- 
per were synonymous terms, all meaning the same thing in sub- 
stance, and that resumption in coin was the solution of all our 
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financial ills. “Nothing is ever settled,’ said Mr. Blaine, in his 
Chicago speech, “until it is settled right’—a maxim which will 
trouble him before he sees the end of this controversy. Secretary 
Sherman, too, thought it would be helpful to telegraph to a friend 
in Ohio, congratulating him upon the election in that State: “ The 
Ohio idea that prevails is plenty of money always equal to coin”! 
What kind of coin? is a question that will be crowding upon the 
Secretary at an early day with importunate demands for an answer. 
It is an additional and weighty reason why the banks should 
receive nothing on deposit except gold or its equivalent after the 
1st of January, that the Secretary of the Treasury is required by 
law to reissue the redeemed greenbacks. Since the public revenues 
are equal to the public expenditures, he will be unable to do so 
without additional legislation, there being no law authorizing him 
to give away greenbacks for nothing. Such additional legislation 
the lobby which surrounds Congress will not be slow to provide. 
New railroads and canals, new river and harbor improvements, new 
steamship subsidies, and public buildings without number, will 
crowd forward to absorb these unused greenbacks. The cry will be 
raised everywhere that Congress ought to find labor for the unem- 
ployed ; and with the unwonted spectacle of millions, perhaps a 
hundred millions, of legal-tender notes lying uncanceled in the 
Treasury, and with a law in force requiring them to be reissued, it 
will be very difficult for Congress to resist the temptation and the 
appeals that will be made to spend them. Such a proceeding in- 
volves not only an early re-suspension of specie payments and a 
practical realization of the idea of “fiat-money,” but an endless 
succession of corrupt jobs at Washington—endless until the last 
grain of value has departed from the greenback, and the fire has 
* subsided for want of fuel. If the contractors of the proposed new 
public works are notified by the action of the banks that the once- 
redeemed and now-reissued greenbacks will be treated as uncur- 
rent funds, and taken for what they are worth in gold from day to 
day, and nothing more, the rush to get hold of them will not be 
so great, and the efforts of those who seek to stem the torrent of 
jobbery will be reinforced by at least one convincing argument. 


























A SHOCKING STORY. 


I. 


HEAR that the ‘‘ shocking story of my conduct’’ was widely 

circulated at the ball, and that public opinion (among the ladies) 
in every part of the room declared I had disgraced myself. 

But there was one dissentient voice in this chorus of general 
condemnation. You spoke, Madam, with all the authority of your 
wide celebrity and your high rank. You said, ‘‘ I am personally a 
stranger to the young lady who is the subject of remark—I am not 
even acquainted with her name. If I venture to interfere, it is 
only to remind you that there are two sides to every story. May I 
ask, in the interests of mercy, if you have waited to pass sentence 
on her until you have heard what she has to say in her own 
defence ?”’ 

These just and generous words produced (if I am correctly in- 
formed) a dead silence. Not one of the women who had condemned 
me had heard me in my own defence. Not one of them ventured 
to answer you. 

How I may stand in the opinions of such persons as these is a 
matter of perfect indifference to me. Not because I am a woman 
of extraordinary fortitude, but because I shall soon be beyond the 
reach of London gossip and London scandal. My good husband 
has received a foreign appointment, which places us in an honorable 
and independent position. We leave England in a few days; and 
we are not likely to return to our own country for some years to 
come. Under these circumstances, may I speak of my heartfelt 
gratitude? may I own how anxious I am to stand well in your 
opinion? I can not contemplate my approaching departure with- 
out feeling eager to satisfy you that I am not unworthy of the 
interest you have taken in seeing justice done to a stranger. I 
shall be so proud of bearing away with me even the most trifling 
expression of your sympathy! Will you read my little story, and 
decide for yourself if I deserve the hard things that have been said 
of me? Yes, I am sure you will! 
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II, 


WHO am I—to begin with ? 

I suppose I shall best answer that question by describing myself 
as one of the fortunate persons who are possessed of advantages of 
birth. My father was the second son of an English nobleman. My 
mother was the lineal descendant of one of the oldest families in 
South Germany. I lost both my parents when I was sixteen years 
old ; and I went to live with my uncle (my father’s younger brother), 
who was also appointed my guardian until I came of age. His 
wife (my aunt by marriage) brought him a handsome fortune. She 
too belonged to the higher rank of society. 

You will find, as I go on, that I abstain from mentioning any 
family names. The motives which—if they did not absolutely lead 
to my marriage—did certainly hasten it, are connected with the dis- 
covery of an event which must never be traced to the persons con- 
cerned in it. For this reason I have marked my narrative “* pri- 
vate ;’” and I trust to you not to let it be seen by other eyes than 
yours. If I mention my uncle by his military title as ‘‘ the 
General,’’ and if I change my aunt’s Christian name, I shall keep a 
secret which I feel bound by the strongest motives of gratitude 
and honor to respect—and, at the same time, I shall place my posi- 
‘tion before you unreservedly in its true aspect. To have done all 
the sooner with the troublesome question of names, I may add that 
I bear my German mother’s Christian name, ‘‘ Wilhelmina.’’ All 
my friends, in the days when I had friends, used to shorten this to 
“*Mina.’’ Be my friend so far, and call me Mina too. 

My troubles began with—what do you think? With nothing 
better and nothing worse than the engagement of a new groom. 

This seems, no doubt, a very odd way of appealing to your 
interest at the outset of my story. Fortunately, I am writing to a 
just woman, who will suspend her opinion until she knows a little 
more of me. 

We were in London for the season. At the time I am now 
speaking of, I had lived for five years under the protection of my 
uncle and aunt. When I think of the good General’s fatherly kind- 
ness to me, I despair of writing about it in any adequate terms. To 
own the truth, the tears get into my eyes, and I can not write at all. 
As for my relations with Lady Catherine, I only do her justice if I 
say that she performed her duties towards me without the slightest 
pretension and in the most charming manner. At past forty years 
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old, she was still universally admired, though she had lost the one 
attraction which distinguished her before my time—the attrac- 
tion of a perfectly beautiful figure. With fine hair and expressive 
eyes, she was otherwise a plain woman. Her unassuming cleverness 
and her fascinating manners were the qualities no doubt which made 
her popular everywhere. We never quarreled. Not because I 
was always amiable, but because Lady Catherine would not allow 
it. She managed me, as she managed her husband, with perfect 
tact. With certain occasional checks—exceptions which only proved 
the rule—she absolutely governed the General. There were eccen- 
tricities in his character which made him a man easily ruled by a 
clever woman. Deferring to his opinion, so far as appearances 
went, my aunt generally contrived to get her own way in the end. 
Except when he was at his club, happy in his gossip, his good din- 
ners, and his whist, my excellent uncle lived under a despotism, in 
the happy delusion that he was master in his own house. 

Prosperous and pleasant as it appears on the surface, my life had 
its sad side for a young woman. 

In the commonplace routine of our existence as wealthy people. 
in the upper rank, there was nothing to ripen the growth of. the 
better and deeper capacities in my nature. Heartily as I loved and 
admired my uncle, he was neither of an age nor of a character to be 
the chosen depositary of my most secret thoughts, the friend of my 
inmost heart, who could show me how to make the best and the 
most of my life. With friends and admirers in plenty, I had found 
no one who could hold this position towards me. In the midst of 
society, I was, unconsciously, a lonely woman. My happiest 
moments were those moments when I took refuge in my music and 
my books. Out of the house, my one diversion, always welcome 
and always fresh, was riding. Without any false modesty, I may 
mention that I had lovers as well as admirers ; but not one of them 
produced an impression on my heart. In all that related to the 
tender passion, as it is called, I was an undeveloped being. The 
influence that men have on women, decause they are men, was really 
and truly a mystery to me. I was ashamed of my own coldness— 
I tried, honestly tried, to copy other girls ; to feel my heart beating 
in the presence of the one chosen man, as it did certainly beat, for 
example, when I went out hunting with the General.’ But it was 
not to be done. When a man pressed my hand, I felt it in my 
rings instead of my heart. ) 

Don’t suppose I am writing in this way about wwii out af 
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‘mere vanity. I am trying to prepare you for what is to come. If 
I can only enable you to see some of the defects and weaknesses 
of my character, as clearly as I can nowsee them myself, you will, I 
‘think, feel more indulgently towards me when I make my confes- 
sion. And perhaps you will be all the readier to remember that I 
had neither mother nor sister to confide in, at a time when I most 
wanted a word of advice. 

This said, I have now done with the past, and may get on to 
the strange events which have associated themselves with a later 


time. 
III. 


I HAVE mentioned that we were in London for the season, One 
morning, I went out riding with my uncle as usual in Hyde Park. 

The General’s service in the army had been in a cavalry regi 
ment—service distinguished by merits which justified his rapid rise 
to the high places in his profession. In the hunting-field he was 
noted as one of the most daring and most accomplished riders in 
our county. He had always delighted in riding young and high- 
spirited horses ; and the habit remained with him after he had quitted 
the active duties of his profession in later life. From first to last he 
had met with no accidents worth remembering until the unlucky 
‘morning when he went out with me. His horse, a fiery chestnut, ran 
away with him in that part of the Park Ride called Rotten. Row. 
‘With the purpose of keeping clear of other riders, he spurred his run- 
away horse at the rail which divides the Row from the grassy in- 
closure at its side. The terrified animal swerved in taking the leap, 
and dashed him against a tree. He was dreadfully shaken and in- 
jured ; but his strong constitution carried him through to recovery 
—with the serious drawback of an incurable lameness in one leg. 
The doctors, on taking leave of their patient, united in warning him 
‘(at his age, and bearing in mind his weakened leg) to ride no more 
restive horses. ‘‘ A quiet cob, General,’’ they all suggested. My 
uncle was sorely mortified and offended. ‘‘ If I am fit for nothing 
but a quiet cob,’’ he said bitterly, ‘‘I will ride no more.’’ He 
kept his word. No one ever saw the General on horseback again. 

Under these sad circumstances (and my aunt being no horse- 
woman), I had apparently no other choice than to give up riding 
‘also. But my kind-hearted uncle was not the man to let me be sac- 
rificed to this disappointment. His own riding-groom had been 
one of his soldier-servants in the cavalry regiment—a quaint, sour- 
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tempered old man, not at all the sort of person to attend on a young 
lady taking her riding-exercise alone. ‘‘ We must find a smart 
fellow who can be trusted,’’ said the General. ‘‘I shall inquire at 
the club.”’ 

For a week afterwards, a succession of grooms, recommended 
by friends, applied for the vacant place. 

The General found insurmountable objections to all of them. 
** T’ll tell you what I have done,’’ he announced one day, with the 
air of a man who had hit on a grand discovery; ‘‘I have advertised 
in the papers.”’ ' 

Lady Catherine looked up from her embroidery with the placid 
smile that was peculiar to her. ‘* I don’t quite like advertising for 
a servant,’’ she said. ‘‘ You are at the mercy of a stranger; you 
don’t know that you are not engaging a drunkard or a thief.’’ 

** Or you may be deceived by a false character,’’ I added, on my 
side. I seldom ventured, at domestic consultations, on giving my 
opinion unasked—but the new groom represented a subject in 
which I felt a strong personal interest. Ina certain sense, he was 
to be my groom. . 

‘I'm much obliged to you both for warning me that Iam so 
easy to deceive,’’ the General remarked satirically. ‘‘ Unfortunately 
the mischief is done. Three men have answered my advertisement 
already. I expect them here to-morrow to be examined for the 
place.” 

Lady Catherine looked up from her embroidery again. ‘‘ Are 
you going to see them yourself ?’’ she asked softly. ‘‘I thought 
the steward—’’ 

** I have hitherto considered myself a better judge of a groom 
than my steward,’’ the General interposed. ‘‘ However, don’t be 
alarmed ; I won’t act on my own sole responsibility, after the hint 
you have given me. You and Mina shall lend me your valuable 
assistance, and discover whether they are thieves, drunkards, and 
what not, before I feel the smallest suspicion of it myself.”’ 


IV. 


WE naturally supposed that the General was joking. No. ‘This 
was one of those rare occasions on which my aunt’s tact—infallible 
in matters of importance—proved to be at fault in a trifle. My 
uncle’s self-esteem had been touched in a tender place, and he had 
resolved to make us feel it. The next morning a polite message 
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came, requesting our presence in the library tosee the grooms. My 
aunt (always ready with her smile, but rarely tempted into laughing 
outright) did for once laugh heartily. ‘‘ It is really too ridiculous !’’ 
she said. However, she pursued her policy of always yielding, in 
the first instance. We went together to the library. 

The three grooms were received in the order in which they pre- 
sented themselves for approval. Twoof them bore the ineffaceable 
mark of the public-house so plainly written on their villainous faces 
that even I could see it. My unele ironically asked us to favor him 
with our opinions. Lady Catherine answered with her sweetest 
smile, ‘‘ Pardon me, General—we are here to learn.’’ The words 
were nothing ; but the manner in which they were spoken was per- 
fect. Few men could have resisted that gentle influence—and the 
General was not one of the few. He stroked his moustache, and 
returned to his petticoat government. The two grooms were dis- 
missed. 

On the entry of the third and last man, we all three opened our 
eyes with the same sensation of surprise. 

If the stranger’s short coat and tight trousers had not proclaimed 
his vocation in life, we should have taken it for granted that there 
had been some mistake, and that we were favored with a visit from 
a gentleman unknown. He was between dark and light in com- 
plexion, with frank clear blue eyes ; quiet, modest, intelligent-look- 
ing ; slim in his figure ; easy in his movements; respectful in his 
manner, but perfectly free from servility. ‘‘I say!’’ the General 
blurted out, addressing my aunt confidentially, ‘‘ 4e looks as if he 
would do, doesn’t he ?”’ 

I expected to see Lady Catherine’s invariable smile. For once 
the smile seemed to be not ready. ‘‘ It rests with you to decide,”’ 
she answered in lower tones than usual. 

““Step forward, my man,”’ said the General. The groom 
advanced from the door, bowed, and stopped at the foot of the 
table—my uncle sitting at the head, with my aunt and myself on 
either side of him. The inevitable questions began. 

** What is your name ?”’ 

** Michael Bloomfield.”’ 

** Your age ?”’ 

** Twenty-six.’’ 

- My aunt’s interest in the proceedings seemed to be slackening 
already. A little weary sigh escaped her. She leaned back 
' resignedly in her chair. 
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The General went on with his questions: ‘‘ What experience 
have you had as a groom ?”’ 

‘‘ I began learning my work, sir, before I was twelve years old.”’ 

‘‘Yes! yes! I mean what private families have you served 
in ?”” 

‘** Two, sir.”’ 

‘* How long have you been in your two situations ?”’ 

‘‘ Four years in the first, and three in the second.”’ 

The General looked agreeably surprised. ‘* Seven years in only 
two situations is a good character in itself,’’ he remarked. ‘‘ Who 
are your references ?””, 

The groom laid two papers on the table. 

‘* I don’t take written references,’’ said the General. 

‘* Be pleased to read my papers, sir,’’ answered the groom. 

My uncle looked sharply across the table. The groom sustained 
the look with respectful but unshaken composure. The General 
took up the papers, and seemed to be once more favorably 
impressed as he read them. ‘‘ Personal references in each case if 
required, in.support of strong written recommendations from both 
his employers,’’ he informed my aunt. ‘‘ Copy the addresses, 
Mina. Very satisfactory, I must say. Don’t you think so your- 
self ?’”’ he resumed, turning again to my aunt. 

Lady Catherine replied by a courteous bend of her head. She 
looked at the groom absently, like a person whose mind was other- 
wise occupied. The General went on with his questions. They 
related to the management of horses ; and they were answered to 
his complete satisfaction. ‘‘ Michael Bloomfield, you know your 
business,’’ he said, ‘‘ and you have a good character. Leave your 
address. When I have consulted your references, you shall hear 
from me.”’ 

The groom took out a blank card, and wrote his name and 
address on it. I looked over my uncle’s shoulder when he received 
the card. Another surprise! The handwriting was simply ir- 
reproachable—the lines running perfectly straight, and every letter 
completely formed. As this perplexing person made his modest 
bow and withdrew, the General, struck by an after-thought, called 
him back from the door. 

** One thing more,’’ said my uncle. ‘‘ About friends and fol- 
lowers? I consider it my duty to my servants to allow them to 
see their relations ; but I expect them to submit to certain con- 
ditions in return—’"’ 
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“* I beg your pardon, sir,’ the groom interposed. ‘‘ I shall not 
give you any trouble on that score. I have no relations.” 

“‘ No brothers or sisters ?’’ asked the General. 

“* None, sir.”’ 

“ Father and mother both dead ?”’ 

“I don’t know, sir.’’ 

“You don’t know! What does that mean ?’’ 

“I am telling you the plain truth, sir. I must have had a 
father and mother of course. But I never heard who they were— 
and I don’t expect to hear now.”’ 

He said those words with a bitter composure which impressed 
me painfully. Lady Catherine was far from feeling it as I did. Her 
languid interest in the engagement of the groom seemed to be com- 
pletely exhausted—and that was all. She rose in her easy graceful 
way, and looked out of window at the courtyard and fountain, the 
house-dog in his kennel, and the stable doors beyond. My uncle’s 
eyes followed her; he asked if she were tired. Her back was 
turned on him, in the position which she now occupied. She only 
answered, ‘‘ No,’’ without looking round. 

During this interval the groom remained near the table, respect- 
fully waiting for his dismissal. The General spoke to him sharply 
for the first time. I could see that my good uncle had noticed the 
cruel tone of that passing reference to the parents, and thought of 
it as I did. 

** One word more before you go,’’ he said. ‘‘If I don’t find 
you more mercifully inclined towards my horses than you seem to 
be towards your father and mother, you won’t remain long in my 
service. You might have told me you had never heard who your 
parents were, without speaking as if you didn’t care to hear.’ 

** May I say a bold word, sir, in my own defense ?”’ 

He put the question very quietly, but, at the same time, so 
firmly that he even surprised my aunt. She looked round from 
the window—then turned back again, and stretched out her hand 
towards the curtain, intending, as I supposed, to alter the arrange- 
ment of it. The groom went on. 

** May I ask, sir, why I should care about a father and mother 
who deserted me? Mind what you are about, my lady !’’ he cried, 
suddenly addressing my aunt. ‘‘ There’s a cat in the folds of that 
curtain ; she might frighten you.”’ 

He had barely said the words before the housekeeper's large 
tabby cat, taking its noonday siesta in the looped-up fold of the cur- 
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tain, leaped out and made for the door. In spite of the warning, 
Lady Catherine was frightened. A faint cry escaped her; she 
sank into the nearest chair. ‘‘ Let the creature out,’’ she whispered 
to me. ‘‘ This will not happen again,’’ she added, reassuring the 
General by a faint smile. ‘‘ The housekeeper shall give up her cat 
or give up her situation.’’ 

She rose, and, advancing to the table, addressed herself to the 
groom for the first time. Towards her inferiors in social position 
her manner was perfect ; always considerate and kind, without ever 
touching the objectionable extremes of undue familiarity on one 
side, or of undue condescension on the other. When she spoke to 
the groom, she amazed me. She was so haughty and so ungracious 
that I declare I hardly recognized her ! 

‘* Did you see the cat ?’” she asked. 

** No, my lady.”’ 

‘** Then how did you know the creature was in the curtain ?”’ 

For the first time since he had entered the room, the groom 
looked a little confused. ‘“‘ It’s a sort of presumption for a man in 
my position to be subject to a nervous infirmity,’’ he answered, 
‘*T am one of those persons (the weakness is not uncommon, as your 
ladyship is aware) who know by their own unpleasant sensations 
when a cat is in the room. I believe the ‘ antipathy,’ as the gentle- 
folks call it, must have been born in me. As long as I can remem- 
ber—’’ 

My aunt turned to the General, without attempting to conceal 
that she took no sort of interest in the groom’s remembrances. 
** Haven’t you done with the man yet?’’ she asked. The General 
started at the unusual abruptness of her tone, and gave the groom 
his dismissal. ‘‘ You shall hear from me in three days’ time. 
Good-morning.”’ 

Michael Bloomfield looked at my aunt for a moment with steady 
attention, and left the room. 


V. 


*“'You don’t mean to engage that man ?’’ said Lady Catherine, 
as the door closed. 

“* Why not ?”’ asked my uncle, looking very much surprised. 

**T have taken a dislike to him.”’ 

This short sharp answer was so entirely out of the character of 
my aunt that the General took her kindly by the hand, and said, ‘*I 
am afraid you are not well."’ 
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She irritably withdrew her hand. ‘‘I don’t feel well. It 
‘doesn’t matter.’’ 
* It does matter, Catherine. What can I do for you ?”’ 


‘Write to the man—’’ She paused, and smiled contempt- 
‘uously. ‘‘ Imagine a groom with an antipathy to cats !’’ she said, 
turning tome. ‘‘ Write,’’ she resumed, addressing her husband, 


“*-and tell him to look for another place.’’ 

** What objection can I make to him ?’’ the General asked help- 
lessly. 

**Good heavens! can’t you make an excuse? Say he is too 

young.” 
‘«'* My uncle looked at me in expressive silence—walked slowly to 
the writing-table—and glanced at his wife, in the faint hope that she 
might change her mind. Their eyes met—and she seemed to 
recover the command of her temper. The famous smile that fasci- 
nated everybody made its appearance again. She put her hand 
caressingly on the General’s shoulder. ‘‘I remember the time,”’ 
she said softly, ‘‘ when any caprice of mine was a command to you. 
Ah, I was younger then !’’ 

The General’s reception of this little advance was thoroughly 
characteristic of him. He first kissed Lady Catherine’s hand, and 
then he wrote the letter. My aunt rewarded him by a look, and 
left the library. 

** What the deuce is the matter with her?’’ my uncle said to 
te; when we were alone. ‘‘ Do you dislike the man too ?”’ 

' “Certainly not. So far as I can judge, he appears to be just the 
Sort of person we want.”’ 
---** And knows thoroughly well how to manage horses, my dear. 
What can be Lady Catherine’s objection to him ?”’ 
As the words passed his lips, Lady Catherine opened the library 

**T am so ashamed of myself,’’ she said sweetly. ‘‘ At my age, 
I have been behaving like a spoiled child. How good you are to me, 
General! Let me try to make amendsfor my misconduct. Will 
you permit me ?”’ 

She took up the General’s letter, without waiting for permission ; 
tore it to pieces, smiling pleasantly all the while ; and threw the 
fragments into the waste-paper basket. ‘‘ As if you didn’t know 
better than I do!’’ she said, kissing him on the forehead. 
** Engage the man by all means.’’ 
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She left the room for the second time. For the second time, 
my uncle looked at me in blank perplexity—and I looked back at 
him in the same condition of mind. The sound of the luncheon-bell 
was equally a relief to both of us. Nota word more was spoken on 
the subject of the new groom. His references were verified ; and 
he entered the General’s service in three days’ time. 


VI. 


ALWAYS careful in any thing that concerned my welfare, no 
matter how trifling it might be, my uncle did not trust me alone 
with the new groom when he first entered our service. Two old 
friends of the General accompanied me, at his special request, and 
reported the man to be perfectly competent and trustworthy. 
After that, Michael rode out with me alone; my friends among 
young ladies seldom caring to accompany me when I abandoned 
the Park for the quiet country roads on the north and west of Lon- 
don. Was it wrong in me to talk to him on these expeditions? It 
would surely have been treating a man like a brute never to take 
the smallest notice of him—especially as his conduct was uniformly 
respectful towards me. Not once, by word or look, did he presume 
on the position which my favor permitted him to occupy. 

Ought I to blush when I confess (though he was only a groom) 
that he interested me? 

In the first place, there was something romantic in the very 
blankness of the story of his life. He had been left in his infancy 
in the stables of a gentleman living in Kent, near the highroad 
between Gravesend and Rochester. The same day the stable-boy 
had met a woman running out of the yard, pursued by the dog. 
She was a stranger, and was not well dressed. While the boy was 
protecting her by chaining the dog to his kennel, she was quick 
enough to place herself beyond the reach of pursuit. The infant's 
clothing proved, on examination, to be of the finest linen. He was 
warmly wrapped in a beautiful shawl of some foreign manufacture, 
entirely unknown to all the persons present, including the master and 
mistress of the house. Among the folds of the shawl there was dis- 
covered a letter, without date, signature, or address, which it was 
presumed the woman must have forgotten. Like the shawl, the 
paper was of foreign manufacture. The handwriting presented a 
strongly marked character; and the composition plainly revealed 
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the mistakes of a person imperfectly acquainted with the English 
language. The contents of the letter merely related to the means 
supplied for the support of the child. Instead of paying the money 
by installments, the writer had committed the folly of inclosing a 
sum of a hundred pounds in one remittance. At the close of the 
letter, an appointment was made for a meeting in six months’ time, 
on the eastward side of London Bridge. The stable-boy’s descrip- 
tion of the woman who had passed him showed that she belonged 
to the lower class. To such a person a hundred pounds would be a 
fortune. She had no doubt abandoned the child and made off with 
the money. Notrace of herwaseverfound. On the day of the ap- 
pointment the police watched the eastward side of London Bridge 
without making any discovery. Through the kindness of the gentle- 
man in whose stables he had been found, the first ten years of the 
boy’s life were passed under the protection of a charitable asylum. 
They gave him the name of one of the little inmates who had died ; 
and they sent him out to service before he was eleven years old. He 
was harshly treated, and ran away ; wandered to some training-stables 
near Newmarket ; attracted the favorable notice of the head-groom, 
was employed among the other boys, and liked the occupation. 
Growing up to manhood, he had taken service in private families as 
agroom. Such was the record of twenty-six years of his life ! 

Taking him, apart from his story, there was something in the man 
himself which attracted attention, and made one think of him in 
his absence. 

For example, there was a spirit of resistance to his destiny in 
him, which is very rarely found in serving-men of his order. I 
might never have known this if the General had not asked me to 
accompany him in one of his periodical visits of inspection to the 
stables. He was so well satisfied that he proposed extending his 
investigations to the groom’s own room. ‘‘If you .don’t object, 
Michael ?’’ he added, with his customary consideration for the self- 
respect of all persons in his employment. Michael’s color rose a 
little ; he looked at me. ‘‘I am afraid the young lady will not find 
my room quite so tidy as it ought to be,’’ he said, as he opened the 
door for us, 

The only disorder in the groom’s room was produced, to our 
surprise, by the groom’s books and papers. Cheap editions of the 
English poets, translations of Latin and Greek classics, handbooks 
for teaching French and German ‘‘ without a master,’’ selections 
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from the great French and German writers, carefully written 
‘*exercises’”’ in both languages, manuals of shorthand, with 
more ‘‘ exercises’’ in that art, were scattered over the table, round 
the central object of a reading-lamp, which spoke plainly of studies 
by night. ‘‘ Why, what is all this?’’ cried the General. ‘‘ Are 
you going to leave me, Michael, and set up a school?’’ Michael 
answered in sad submissive tones. ‘‘ I try to improve myself, sir— 
though I sometimes lose heart and hope.’’ ‘‘ Hope of what ?"’ 
asked my uncle. ‘‘ Are you not content to be a servant? Must 
you rise in the world, as the sayingis?’’ The groom shrank a little 
at that abrupt question. ‘“‘If I had relations to care for me and help 
me along the hard ways of life,’’ he said, ‘‘ I might be satisfied, sir, 
toremainasIam. As it is, I haveno one to think about but myself 
—and I am fool enough sometimes to look beyond myself.’’ So far, 
I had kept silence ; but I could no longer resist giving him a word 
of encouragement—his confession was so sadly and so patiently 
made. ‘‘ You speak too harshly of yourself,’’ I said. ‘‘ The best 
and greatest men have begun like you by looking beyond them- 
selves." For a moment our eyes met. I admired the poor lonely 
fellow, trying so modestly and so bravely to teach himself—and I 
did not care to conceal it. He was the first to look away ; some 
suppressed emotion turned him deadly pale. Was I the cause of 
it? I felt myself tremble as that bold question came into my 
mind. The General, with one sharp glance at me, diverted the 
talk (not very delicately as I thought) to the misfortune of Michael’s 
birth. ‘‘I have heard of your being deserted in your infancy by 
some woman unknown,”’ he said. ‘‘ What has become of the 
things you were wrapped in, and the letter that was found on you ? 
They might lead to a discovery one of these days.’" The groom 
smiled. ‘‘ The last master I served thought of it as you do, sir. 
He was so good as to write to the gentleman who was first burdened 
with the care of me—and the things were sent to me in return.”’ 
He took up an unlocked leather bag, which opened by touching a 
brass knob, and showed us the shawl, the linen (sadly faded by 
time), and the letter. We were puzzled by the shawl. My uncle, 
who had served in the East, thought it looked like a very rare kind 
of Persian work. We examined with interest the letter and the 
fine linen. When Michael quietly remarked, as we handed them 
back to him, ‘“‘ They keep the secret, you seé,’’ we could only look 
at each other, and own there was nothing more to be said. 
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VII. 


THAT night, lying awake thinking, I made my first discovery of 
a great change that had come over me. I can only describe my 
sensations in the trite phrase—I felt like a new woman. 

Never yet had my life been so enjoyable to me as it was now. 
I was conscious of a delicious lightness of heart. The simplest 
things pleased me ; I was ready to be kind to everybody, and to 
admire every thing. Even the familiar scenery of my rides in the - 
Park developed beauties which I had never noticed before. The 
enchantments of music affected me to tears. I was absolutely in 
love with my dogs and my birds—and, as for my maid, I bewildered 
the girl with presents, and gave her holidays almost before she 
could ask for them. In a bodily sense, I felt an extraordinary 
accession of strength and activity. I romped with the dear old 
General, and actually kissed Lady Catherine one morning, instead 
of letting her kiss me as usual. My friends noticed my new out- 
burst of gayety and spirit—and wondered what had produced it. Is 
there any limit to the self-deception of which a human being is 
capable? I can honestly say that I wondered too! Only on that 
wakeful night which followed our visit to Michael’s room, did I feel 
myself on the way to a clear understanding of the truth. The next 
morning completed the process of enlightenment. I went out 
riding as usual. The instant when Michael put his hand under my 
foot as I sprang into the saddle, his touch flew all over me like a 
flame. I knew who had made a new woman of me from that 
moment. 

As to describing the first sense of confusion that overwhelmed i. 
me, even if I were a practised writer I should be incapable of doing 
it. I pulled down my veil, and rode on in a sort of trance. 
Fortunately for me, our house looked on the Park, and I had only 
to cross the road. Otherwise I should certainly have met with 
some accident among the passing vehicles. To this day, I don’t 
know where I rode. The horse went his own way quietly—and the 
groom followed me. 

The groom! There is, I suppose, no civilized human creature 
so free from the hateful and anti-Christian pride of rank as a woman 
who loves with all her heart and soul for the first time in her life. 
a I only tell the truth (in however unfavorable a light it may place 
# me) when I declare that my confusion was entirely due to the dis- 
covery that I was in love. Iwas not ashamed of myself for being 
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in love with the groom. I had given my heart to the man. What 
did the accident of his position matter? Put money into his pockets 
and a title before his name—by another accident. In speech, 
manners, and attainments, he would be a gentleman worthy of his 
wealth and worthy of his rank. Even the natural dread of what 
my relations and friends might say if they discovered my secret, 
seemed, in the entirely pure and entirely: exalted state of my 
feelings, to be a sensation so unworthy of me and of him, that I 
looked round, and called to him to speak to me, and asked him 
questions about horses which kept him riding nearly side by side 
with me. Ah, howI enjoyed the gentle deference and respect of 
his manner as he answered me! He was hardly bold enough to 
raise his eyes to mine when I looked at him. Absorbed in the 
Paradise of my own making, I rode on slowly, and was only aware 
that friends had passed and recognized me by seeing him touch his 
hat. I looked round, and discovered the women smiling ironically 
as they rode by. That one circumstance roused me rudely from 
my dream. I let Michael fall back again to his proper place, and 
quickened my horse’s pace; angry with myself, angry with the 
world in general—then suddenly changing, and being fool enough 
and child enough to feel ready to cry. How long these varying 
moods lasted, I don’t know. On returning, I slipped off my horse 
without waiting for Michael to help me, and ran into the house 
without even wishing him ‘‘ Good-day.”’ 


VIIL. 


AFTER taking off my riding-habit, and cooling my hot face with 
eau-de-cologne and water, I went downto the room which we 
called the morning-room., The piano there was my favorite instru- 
ment—and I had the idea of trying what music would do towards 
helping me to compose myself. 

As I sat down before the piano, I heard the opening of the door 
of the breakfast-room (separated from me by a curtained archway), 
and the voice of Lady Catherine asking if Michael had returned to 
the stables. On the servant’s reply in the affirmative, she desired 
that he might be sent to her immediately. No doubt, I ought 
either to have left the morning-room or to have let my aunt know 
of my presence there. I did neither the one nor the other. The 
inveterate dislike that she had taken to Michael had, to all ap- 
pearance, subsided. She had once or twice actually taken oppor- 
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‘tunities of speaking to him kindly. I believed this was due to the 
caprice of the moment. The tone of her voice too suggested, on 
this occasion, that she had some spiteful object in view, in sending 
for him. I deliberately waited to hear what passed between them. 

Lady Catherine began. 

** You were out riding to-day with Miss Mina ?”’ 

“** Yes, my lady.”’ 

** Turn to the light. I wish to see people when I speak to them. 
You were observed by some friends of mine ; your conduct excited 
remark. Do you know your business as a lady’s groom ?”’ 

** IT have had seven years’ experience, my lady.”’ 

**Your business is to ride at a certain distance behind your 
mistress. Has your experience taught you that ?”’ 

** Yes, my lady.”’ 

** You were not riding behind Miss Mina—your horse was almost 
side by side with hers. Do you deny it ?”’ 

** No, my lady.”’ 

‘*You behaved with the greatest impropriety—you were seen 
talking to Miss Mina. Do you deny that ?’’ 

** No, my lady.”’ 

** Leave the room. No! come back. Have you any excuse 
to make ?”’ ; 

** None, my lady.”’ 

** Your insolence is intolerable! I shall speak to the General.’’ 

The sound of the closing door followed. I knew now what the 
smiles meant on the false faces of those women-friends of mine who 
had met me in the Park. An ordinary man, in Michael's place, 
would have mentioned my own encouragement of him as a 
sufficient excuse. He, with the inbred delicacy and reticence of a 
gentleman, had taken all the blame on himself. Indignant and 
‘ashamed, I advanced to the breakfast-room, bent on instantly justi- 
‘fying him. Drawing aside the curtain, I was startled by a sound 
as of a person sobbing. I cautiously looked in. Lady Catherine 
‘was prostrate on the sofa, hiding her face in her hands, in a passion 
of tears. 

I withdrew, completely bewildered. The extraordinary contra- 
dictions in my aunt’s conduct were not at an end yet. Later in 
the day, I went to my uncle, resolved to set Michael right in zs 
estimation, and to leave him to speak to Lady Catherine. The 
General was in the lowest spirits ; he shook his head ominously the 
moment I mentioned the groom’s name. ‘‘I dare say the man 
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meant no harm—but the thing has been observed. I can’t have 
you made the subject of scandal, Mina. Lady Catherine makes 
a point of it—Michael must go.”’ 

“You don’t mean to say that my aunt has insisted on your 
sending Michael away ?”’ 

Before he could answer me, a footman appeared with a message. 
‘* My lady wishes to see you, sir.’” 

The General rose directly. My curiosity had got, by this time, 
beyond all restraint. I was actually indelicate enough to ask if 
I might go with him! He stared at me, as well he might. I per- 
sisted ; I said I particularly wished to see Lady Catherine. My 
uncle’s punctilious good breeding still resisted me. ‘* Your aunt 
may wish to speak to me in private,’’ he said. ‘*‘ Wait a moment, 
and I will send for you.’’ My obstinacy was something super- 
human ; the bare idea that Michael might lose his place through 
my fault made me desperate, I suppose. ‘‘ I won’t trouble you to 
send for me,’’ I persisted. ‘‘ I will go with you at once as far as 
the door, and wait to hear if I may come in.’’ The footman was 
still present, holding the door open; the General gave way. I 
kept so close behind him that my aunt saw me as her husband 
entered the room. ‘‘ Come in, Mina,’’ she said, speaking and look- 
ing like the charming Lady Catherine of every-day life. Was this 
the woman whom I had seen, crying her heart out on the sofa, 
hardly an hour.ago ? 

“*On second thought,’’ she continued, turning to the General, 
*“*I fear I may have been a little hasty. Pardon me for troubling 
you about it again—have you spoken to Michael yet? No? Then 
let us err on the side of kindness ; let us look over his misconduct 
this time.”’ 

My uncle was evidently relieved. I seized the opportunity of 
making my confession, and taking the whole blame on myself. 
Lady Catherine stopped me with the perfect grace of which she 
was mistress. ‘‘ My good child, don’t distress yourself! Don’t 
make mountains out of mole-hills !"" She patted me on the cheek 
with two plump white fingers, which felt deadly cold. ‘“‘ I was not 
always prudent, Mina, when I was your age. Besides, your 
curiosity was naturally excited about a servant who is—what shall I 
call him ?—a foundling.’” She paused and fixed her eyes on me 
attentively. ‘‘ Is it a very romantic story ?’”’ she asked. 

The General began to fidget in his chair. If I had kept my 
attention on-him, I should have seen in his face a warning to me to 
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be silent. But my interest at the moment was absorbed in my 
aunt. Encouraged by her amiable reception, I was not merely un- 
suspicious of the trap that she had set for me—I was actually fool- 
ish enough to think that I could improve Michael’s position in her 
estimation (remember that I was in love with him !) by telling his 
story exactly as I have already told it in these pages. I spoke with 
fervor. Will you believe it ?—her humor positively changed again ! 
She flew into a passion with me for the first time in her life. 

** Lies !’’ she cried. ‘‘ Impudent lies on the face of them— 
invented to appeal to your interest. How dare you repeat them ? 
General ! if Mina had not brought it on herself, this man’s audacity 
would justify you in instantly dismissing him. Don’t you agree 
with me ?”’ 

The General’s sense of fair play roused him for once into openly 
opposing his wife. ‘‘ You are completely mistaken,’’ he said. 
** Mina and I have both had the shawl and the letter in our hands 
—and (what was there besides ?)—ah, yes, the very linen the child 
was wrapped in.”’ 

What there was in those words to check Lady Catherine’s anger 
in its full flow I was quite unable to understand. If the General 
had put a pistol to her head, he could hardly have silenced her more 
effectually.. She did not appear to be frightened or ashamed of her 
outbreak of rage—she sat vacant and speechless, with her eyes on 
her husband, and her hands crossed on her lap. After waiting a 
moment (wondering as I did what it meant) the General rose with 
his customary resignation and left her. I followed the General. 
He was unusually silent and thoughtful; not a word passed be- 
tween us. I afterwards discovered that he was beginning to fear, 
poor man, that his wife’s mind must be affected in some way, and 
was meditating a consultation with the physician who helped us 
in cases of need. 

As for myself, I was either too stupid or too innocent to feel 
any forewarnings of the truth so far. Before the day was over, 
the first vague suspicions began to find their way into my mind, 

The events which I have been relating happened (it may 
be necessary to remind you) in the first part of the day. After 
luncheon, while I was alone in the conservatory, my maid came 
to me from Michael, asking if I had any commands for him in 
the afternoon, I thought this rather odd; but it occurred to me 
that he might want some hours to himself. I made the inquiry. 
To my astonishment, the maid announced that Lady Catherine had 
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employed Michael to go on an errand for her. The nature of the 
errand was to take a letter to her bookseller, and to bring back the 
books which she had ordered. With three idle footmen in the 
house, whose business it was to perform such service as this, why 
had she taken the groom away from his work? The question 
obtained such complete possession of my mind—so worried me, in 
the ordinary phrase—that I actually summoned courage €nough to 
go to my aunt, and ask if she saw any objection to sending one of 
the three indoor servants for her books, in Michael’s place. 

She received me with a strange hard stare, and answered with 
obstinate self-possession, ‘‘ 1 wish Michael to go.’’ No explana- 
tion followed. If I had planned. to take a drive in my pony- 
carriage, Michael could easily deliver her letter later in the day. 
With reason or without it, agreeable to me or not agreeable to me, 
she wished the groom to go. 

As she repeated those words, I felt my first suspicion of some- 
thing wrong. I begged her pardon for interfering, and replied that 
I had not planned to drive out.that day. She made no further 
remark. I left the room, determining to watch her. There is no 
defense for my conduct ; it was mean and unbecoming, no doubt. 
I was drawn on by some force in me which I could not even 
attempt to resist. Indeed, indeed I am not a mean woman by 
nature ! 

At first I thought of speaking to Michael ; not with any special 
motive or suspicion, but simply because I felt drawn towards him 
as the guide and helper in whom my heart trusted at this crisis in 
my life. A little consideration, however, suggested to me that I 
might be seen speaking to him, and might so do him an injury. 
While I was still hesitating, the thought came to me that Lady 
Catherine’s motive for sending him to her bookseller’s was to 
get him out of her way. Out of her way in the house? No: his 
place was not in the house. Out of her way in the stables? The 
next instant the idea flashed across my mind of watching the stable 
doors. 

The best bedrooms, my room included, were all in front of the 
house. I went up to my maid’s room, which looked on the court- 
yard ; ready with my excuse if she happened to be there. She was 
not there. I placed myself at the window, in full view of the stables 
opposite. 

An interval elapsed—long or short, I can not say which ; I was 


too much excited to look at my watch. All I know is that I dis- 
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covered her! She crossed the yard, after waiting to make sure 
that no one was there to see her; and she entered the stables by 
the door that led to that part of the building occupied by Michael 
and by the two horses of which he had the special charge. This 
time I looked at my watch. Forty minutes passed before I saw 
her again. And then, instead of appearing at the door, she showed 
herself at the window of Michael’s room ; throwingit wide open. I 
concealed myself behind the window curtain, just in time to escape 
discovery, as she looked up at the house. She next appeared 
in the yard, hurrying back. I waited a while, trying to com- 
pose myself, in case I met any one on the stairs. There was little 
danger of a meeting at that hour. The General was at his club; the 
servants were at their tea. I reached my own room without being 
seen by any one, and locked myself in. 

What had she been doing for forty minutes in Michael’s room ? 
And why had she opened the window ? 

I spare you my reflections on these perplexing questions. Let 
me only say that, even yet, I was not experienced enough to guess 
at the truth. A convenient headache saved me from the ordeal of 
meeting Lady Catherine at the dinner-table. I passed a restless 
and miserable night ; conscious that I had found my way blindly, 
as it were, to some terrible secret which might have its influence on 
my whole future life, and not knowing what to think, or what to 
do next. Even then, I shrank instinctively from speaking to my 
uncle. This was not wonderful. But I felt afraid to speak to 
Michael—and that perplexed and alarmed me. Consideration for 
Lady Catherine was certainly not the motive that kept me silent, 
after what I had seen. 

The next morning, my pale face abundantly justified the asser- 
tion that I was still ill. My aunt, always doing her maternal duty 
towards me, came herself to inquire after my health before I was out 
of my room. So certain was she of not having been observed on 
the previous day—or so prodigious was her power of controlling 
herself—that she actually advised me to go out riding before lunch, 
and try what the fresh air and the exercise would do to relieve me! 
Feeling that I must end in speaking to Michael, it struck me that 
this would be the one safe way of speaking to him in private. I 
accepted her advice, and had another approving pat on the cheek 
from the plump white fingers. They no longer struck cold on my 
skin ; the customary vital warmth had returned to them. Her 
ladyship’s mind had recovered its tranquillity. 
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IX, 


I LEFT the house for my morning ride. 

Michael was not in his customary spirits. With some difficulty, 
I induced him to tell me the reason. He had decided on giving 
notice to leave his situation in the General’s employment. As soon 
as I could command myself, I asked what had happened to justify 
this incomprehensible proceeding on his part. He silently offered 
me a letter. It was written by the master whom he had served 
before he came to us; and it announced that an employment as 
secretary was offered to him in the house of a gentleman who was 
‘‘interested in his creditable efforts to improve his position in the 
world.’’ What it cost me to preserve the outward appearance of 
composure as I handed back the letter, Iam ashamed to tell. I 
spoke to him with some bitterness. ‘* Your wishes are gratified,’’ I 
said ; ‘‘ I don’t wonder that you are eager to leave your place.”’ 
He reined back his horse, and repeated my words, *‘ Eager to leave 


my place? I am heart-broken at leaving it.’’ I was reckless 
enough to ask why. His head sank. ‘‘I daren’t tell you,’’ he 
said. I went on from one imprudence to another. ‘‘ What are 


you afraid of ?’’ I asked. He suddenly looked upatme. His eyes 
answered, ‘‘ You.”’ 

Can you fathom the folly of a woman in love? Can you 
imagine the enormous importance which the veriest trifles assume 
in her poor little mind? I was perfectly satisfied—even perfectly 
happy afterthat one look. I rode on briskly for a minute or two— 
then the forgotten scene at the stables recurred to my memory. I 
resumed a foot-pace, and beckoned to him to speak to me. 

** Lady Catherine’s bookseller lives in the city, doesn’t he?’’ I 
began. 

** Yes, miss.”’ 

** Did you walk both ways ?”’ 

on, a 

“You must have felt tired when you got back ?”’ 

** I hardly remember what I felt when I got back—I was met by 
a surprise.”’ 

** May I ask what it was ?”’ 

“* Certainly, miss. Do you remember a black bag of mine?’ 

“* Perfectly.’’ 

‘When I returned from the city, I found the bag open, and 
the things I kept in it—the shawl, the linen, and the letter—”’ 

“* Gone ?”’ 
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** Gone.” 

My heart gave one great leap in me, and broke into vehement 
throbbings, which made it impossible for me to say a word more. I 
reined up my horse, and fixed my eyes on Michael. He was 
startled ; he asked if I felt faint. I could only sign to him to go on. 

** My own belief,’’ he proceeded, ‘‘ is that some person burnt 
the things in my absence, and opened the window to prevent any 
suspicion being excited by the smell. I am certain I shut the win- 
dow before'I left my room. When I closed it on my return, the 
fresh air had not entirely removed the smell of burning; and, 
what is more, I found a heap of ashes in the grate. As to the 
person who has done me this injury, and why it has been done, 
those are mysteries beyond my fathoming.—I beg your pardon, 
miss, 1 am sure you are not well. Might I advise you to return 
to the house ?”’ 

I accepted his advice and turned back. 

In the tumult of horror and amazement that filled my mind, 
I could still feel a faint triumph stirring in me through it all, 
when I saw how alarmed and how anxious. he was about me. 
Nothing more passed between us on the way back. Confronted 
by the dreadful discovery that I had made, I was silent and help- 
less. Of the guilty persons concerned in the concealment of the 
birth and in the desertion of the infant, my nobly-born, highly-bred, 
irreproachable aunt now stood revealed before me as one! An 
older woman than I was might have been hard put to it to preserve 
her presence of mind in such a position as mine. Instinct, not 
reason, served me in my sore need. Instinct, not reason, kept me 
passively and stupidly silent when I got back to the house. ‘‘ We 
will talk about it to-morrow,’’ was all I could say to Michael when 
he gently lifted me from my horse. 

I excused myself from appearing at the luncheon-table ; and I 
drew down the blinds in my sitting-room, so that my face might 
not betray me when Lady Catherine’s maternal duty brought her 
upstairs to make inquiries. The same excuse served in both cases 
—my ride ‘had failed to relieve me of my headache. My aunt’s 
brief visit led to one result which is worth mentioning. The inde- 
scribable horror of her that I felt forced the conviction on my mind 
that we two could live no longer under the same roof. While I 
was still trying to face this alternative with the needful composure, 
my uncle presented himself, in some anxiety about my continued 
illness: I should certainly have burst out crying, when the kind and 
dear old man kissed me and condoled with me, if he had not brought 
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news with him which turned back all my thoughts on myself and 
my aunt. Michael had shown the General his letter, and had given 
notice to leave. Lady Catherine was present at the time. To her 
husband’s amazement, she abruptly interfered with a personal re- 
quest to Michael to think better of it, and to remain in his place ! 


X. 


‘* I SHOULD not have troubled you, my dear, on this unpleasant 
subject,’’ said my uncle, ‘‘ if Michael had not told me that you 
were aware of the circumstances under which he feels it his duty to 
leave us. After your aunt’s interference (quite incomprehensible 
to me) the man hardly knows what todo. Being your groom, he 
begs me to ask if there is any impropriety in his leaving the diffi- 
culty to your decision. I tell you of his request, Mina; but I 
strongly advise you to decline taking any responsibility on yourself.”’ 

I answered mechanically, accepting my uncle’s suggestion, while 
my thoughts were wholly absorbed in this last of the many extraor- 
dinary proceedings on Lady Catherine’s part, since Michael had 
entered the house. There are limits—out of books and plays—to 
the innocence of a young unmarried woman. After what I had just 
heard, the doubts which had thus far perplexed me were suddenly 
and completely cleared up. I said to my secret self, ‘‘ She has 
some human feeling left. Michael Bloomfield is her son !”’ 

From the moment when my mind emerged from the darkness, I 
recovered the use of such intelligence and courage as I naturally 
possessed. From this point you will find that, right or wrong, I 
saw my way before me, and took it. 

To say that I felt for the General with my whole heart, is merely 
to own that I could be commonly grateful. I sat on his knee, and 
laid my cheek against his cheek, and thanked him for his long, long 
years of kindness to me. He stopped me in his simple generous 
way. ‘‘ Why, Mina, you talk as if you were going to leave us !’’ 
I started up, and went to the window, opening it and complaining 
of the heat, and so concealing from him that he had unconsciously 
anticipated the event that was indeed to come. When I returned 
to my chair, he helped me to recover myself by alluding once more 
tomy aunt. He feared that her health was in some way impaired. 
In the time when they had first met, she was subject to nervous 
maladies, having their origin in a ‘‘ calamity,’’ which was never 
mentioned by either of them in later days, She might possibly 
be suffering again from some other form of nervous derangement, 
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and he seriously thought of persuading her to send for medical 
advice. 

Under ordinary circumstances, this vague reference to a “‘ ca- 
lamity’’ would not have excited any special interest in me. But 
my mind was now in a state of morbid suspicion. I knew that my 
uncle and aunt had been married for twenty-four years; and I 
remembered Michael had described himself as being twenty- 
six years old. Bearing these circumstances in mind, it struck 
me that I might be acting wisely (in Michael’s interest) if I per- 
suaded the General to speak further of what had happened at the 
time when he met the woman whom an evil destiny had bestowed 
on him for a wife. Nothing but the consideration of serving the 
man I loved would have reconciled me to making my own secret 
use of the recollections which my uncle might innocently confide 
tome. As it was, I thought the means would, in this case, be for 
once justified by the end. Before we part, I have little doubt that 
you will think so too. 

I found it an easier task than I had anticipated to turn the talk 
back again to the days when the General had seen Lady Catherine 
for the first time. He was proud of the circumstances under which 
he had won his wife. Ah, how my heart ached for him as I saw 
his eyes sparkle and the color mount in his fine rugged face ! 

This is the substance of what I heard from him. I tell it 
briefly, because it is still painful to me to tell it at all. 


My uncle had met Lady Catherine at her father’s country 
house. She had then reappeared in society, after a long period of 
seclusion, passed partly in England, partly on the Continent. 
Before the date of her retirement, she had been engaged to marry 
a French nobleman, equally illustrious by his birth and by his 
diplomatic services in the East. Within a few weeks of the 
wedding-day, he was drowned by the wreck of his yacht. This 
was the calamity to which my uncle had referred. 

Lady Catherine’s mind was so seriously affected by the dreadful 
event that the doctors refused to answer for the consequences 
unless she was at once placed in the strictest retirement. Her 
mother, and a French maid devotedly attached to her, were the 
only persons whom it was considered safe for the young lady to 
see, until time and care had in some degree composed her. An after- 
residence in a quiet Swiss valley slowly completed the restora- 
‘tion of her health. Her return to her friends and admirers was 
naturally a subject of sincere rejoicing among the guests assembled 
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in her father’s house. My uncle’s interest in Lady Catherine soon 
developed into love. They were equals in rank, and well suited to 
each other in age. The parents raised no obstacles; but they did 
not conceal from their guest that the disaster which had befallen 
their daughter was but too likely to disincline her to receive his 
addresses, or any man’s addresses, favorably. To their surprise, 
they proved to be wrong. The young lady was touched by the 
simplicity and the delicacy with which her lover urged his suit. 
She had lived among worldly people. This was a man whose devo- 
tion she could believe to be sincere. They were married. 

Had no unusual circumstances occurred? Had nothing hap- 
pened which the General had forgotten? Nothing. 


XI. 


IT is surely needless that I should stop here, to draw the plain 
inferences from the events just related. Any person who remem- 
bers that the shawl in which the infant was wrapped came from those 
Eastern regions which were associated with the French nobleman’s 
diplomatic services—also, that the faults of composition in the 
letter found on the child were exactly the faults likely to have been 
committed by the French maid—any person who follows these 
traces can find his way to the truth as I found mine. 

Returning for a moment to the hopes which I had formed of 
being of some service to Michael, I have only to say that they were 
at once destroyed when I heard of the death by drowning of the 
man to whom the evidence pointed as his father. The prospect 
looked equally barren when I thought of the miserable mother. 
That she should openly acknowledge her son, in her position, was 
perhaps not to be expected of any woman. Had she courage 
enough, or, in plainer words, heart enough, to acknowledge him 
privately ? 

I called to mind again some of the apparent caprices and con- 
tradictions in Lady Catherine’s conduct, on the memorable day 
when Michael had presented himself to fill the vacant place. 
Look back with me to the record of what she said and did on 
that occasion, by the light of your present knowledge, and you 
will see that his likeness to his father must have struck her when he 
entered the room, and that his statement of his age must have 
correctly described the age of herson. Recall the actions that 
followed—the withdrawal to the window to conceal her face; the 
clutch at the curtain when she felt herself sinking ; the cry, not of 
terror at a cat, but of recognition of the father’s nervous infirmity 
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reappearing in the son ; the harshness of manner under which she 
concealed her emotions when she ventured to speak to him ; the 
reiterated inconsistencies and vacillations of conduct that followed, 
all alike due to the protest of Nature desperately resisted to the 
last—and say if I did her injustice when I believed her to be 
‘incapable of running the smallest risk of discovery at the prompt- 
ing of maternal love. 

There remained, then, only Michael tothink of. I remembered 
how he had spoken of the unnatural parents whom he neither 
expected nor cared to discover. Still I could not reconcile it to 
my conscience to accept a chance outbreak of temper as my 
sufficient justification for keeping him in ignorance of a discovery 
which so nearly concerned him. It seemed at least to be my duty 
to make myself acquainted with the true state of his feelings, 
before I decided to bear the burden of silence with me to my 
grave. 

What I felt it my duty to do in this serious matter I de- 
termined to do at once. Besides, let me honestly own that I 
felt lonely and desolate, oppressed by the critical situation in which 
I was placed, and eager for the relief that it would be to me only to 
hear the sound of Michael’s voice. I sent my maid to say that I 
wished to speak to him immediately. The crisis was already hang- 
ing over my head. That one act brought it down. 


XII. 


HE came in, and stood modestly waiting at the door. 

After making him take a chair, I began by saying that I had 
received his message, and that, acting on my uncle’s advice, I must 
abstain from interfering in the question of his leaving or not 
leaving his place. Having in this way established a reason for send- 
ing for him, I alluded next to the loss that he had sustained, and 
asked if he had any prospect of finding out the person who had 
entered his room in his absence. On his reply in the negative, I 
spoke of the serious results to him of the act of destruction that had 
been committed. ‘‘ Your last chance of discovering your parents,’ 
I said, ‘‘ has been cruelly destroyed.”’ 

He smiled sadly. ‘‘ You know already, miss, that I never ex- 
pected to discover them.”’ 

I ventured a little nearer to the object I had in view. 

**Do you never think of your mother?’ I asked. ‘‘ At your 
age, she might be still living. Can you give up all hope of finding 
her without feeling your heart ache ?”’ 
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“If I have done her wrong, in believing that she deserted me,” 
he answered, ‘‘the heartache is but a poor way of expressing the 
remorse that I should feel.’ 


I ventured nearer still. ‘‘ Even if you were right,’’ I began— 
‘* even if she did desert you—”’ 

He interrupted me sternly. ‘‘ I would not cross the street to see 
her,’” he said. ‘‘A woman who deserts her child is a monster. 


Forgive me for speaking so, miss! When I see good mothers and 
their children, it maddens me when I think of what my childhood 
was. 

Hearing those words and watching him attentively while he 
spoke, I could see that my silence would be a mercy, not a crime. 
I hastened to speak of other things. 

“* If you decide to leave us,’’ I said, ‘‘ when shall you go ?’’ 

His eyes softened instantly. Little by little the color faded 
out of his face as he answered me. 

‘* The General kindly said when I spoke of leaving my place—"’ 
His voice faltered, and he paused to steady it. ‘‘ My master,’’ he 
resumed, “‘ said that I need not keep my new employer waiting by 
staying for the customary month, provided—provided you were 
willing to dispense with my services.”’ 

So far I had succeeded in controlling myself. At that reply I 
felt my resolution failing me. I saw how he suffered; I saw how 
manfully he struggled to conceal it. Ali my heart went out to him 
in spite of me. 

“IT am not willing,’’ I said. ‘‘I am sorry—very, very sorry to 
lose you. But I will do any thing that is for your good. I can 


say no more. 
He rose suddenly, as if to leave the room ; mastered himself ; 


stood for a moment silently looking at me—then looked away again 
and said his parting words. 

“If I succeed, Miss Mina, in my new employment—if I get 
on perhaps to higher things—is it—is it presuming too much to ask if 
I might, some day—perhaps when you are out riding alone—if I 
might speak to you—only to ask if you are well and happy— ’”’ 

He could say no more. I saw the tears in his eyes; saw 
him shaken by the convulsive breathings which break from men in 
the rare moments when they cry. He forced it back even then. 
He bowed to me—oh, God, he bowed to me, as if he were only my 
servant ! as if he were too far below me to take my hand, even at 
that moment! I could have endured any thing else ; I believe I 
could still have restrained myself under any other circumstances. 
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It matters little now ; my confession must be made, whatever you 
may think of me. I flew to him like a frenzied creature—I threw 
my arms round his neck—I said to him, ‘* Oh, Michael, don’t you 
know that I love you?’’ And then I laid my head on his breast, 
and held him to me, and said no more. 

In that moment of silence, the door of the room was opened. I 
started, and looked up. Lady Catherine was’ standing on the 
threshold. 

I saw in her face that she had been listening—she must have 
followed him when he was on his way to my room. That convic- 
tion steadied me. I took his hand in mine, and stood side by side 
with him, waiting for her to speak first. She looked at Michael, 
not at me. She advanced a step or two, and addressed him in 
these words: ‘‘It is just possible that you have some sense of de- 
cency left. Leave the room.”’ 

That deliberate insult was all I wanted to make me completely 
mistress of myself. I told Michael to wait a moment, and opened 
my writing-desk. I wrote on an envelope the address in London of 
a faithful old servant who had attended my mother in her last 
moments, I gaveitto Michael. ‘‘ Call there to-morrow morning,”’ 
I said. ‘‘ You will find me waiting for you.”’ 

He looked at Lady Catherine, evidently unwilling to leave me 
alone with her. ‘‘ Fear nothing,’’ I said; ‘‘I am old enough to 
take care of myself. I have only a word to say to this lady before I 
leave the house.’’ With that I took his arm and walked with him 
to the door, and said good-by almost as composedly as if we had 
been husband and wife already. 

Lady Catherine’s eyes followed me as I shut the door again, 
and crossed the room to a second door which led into my bed- 
chamber. She suddenly stepped up to me, just as I was entering 
the room, and laid her hand on my arm. ‘‘ What doI see in your 
face ?’’ she asked, as much of herself as of me—with her eyes fixed 
in keen inquiry on mine. 

**You shall know directly,’’ I answered. ‘‘ Let me get my 
bonnet and cloak first.’’ 

**Do you mean to leave the house ?”’ 

“I do.” 

She rang the bell. I quietly dressed myself to go out. The 
servant answered the bell as I returned to the sitting-room. 

” Tell your master I wish to see him instantly,’’ said Lady 
Catherine. 

** My master has gone out, my lady.’’ 
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“ To his club ?”’ 

“T believe so, my lady.’’ 

“I will send you with a letter to him. Come back when I ring 
again.”” 

She turned to me as the man withdrew. ‘‘ Do you refuse to 
stay here until the General returns ?”’ 

‘I shall be happy to see the General, if you will inclose my 
address in your letter to him.”’ 

Replying in those terms, I wrote the address for the second time. 
Lady Catherine knew perfectly well, when I gave it to her, that I 
was going to a respectable house, kept by a woman who had nursed 
me when I was a child. 

‘* One last question,’’ she said. ‘‘ Am I to tell the General that 
it is your intention to marry your groom ?”’ 

Her tone stung me into making an answer which I regretted the 
moment it had passed my lips. 

‘* You can put it more plainly if you like,’’ I said. ‘‘ You can 
tell the General that it is my intention to marry your son."’ 

She was near the door, or the point of leaving me. As I spoke, 
she turned with a ghastly stare of horror—felt about with her 
hands as if she were groping in darkness—and dropped senseless on 
the floor. 

I instantly summoned help. The women-servants carried her to 
my bed. While they were restoring her to herself, I wrote a few 
lines, telling the miserable woman how I had discovered her secret. 
** Your husband’s tranquillity,’’ I added, ‘‘is as precious to me as 
my own. As foryour son, you know what he thinks of the parents 
who deserted him. Your secret is safe in my keeping—safe from 
your husband, safe from your son, to the end of my life.’’ 

I sealed up those words, and gave them to her with my own 
hand, when she had come to herself again. I never -heard from 
her in reply. I have never seen her from that time to this. She 
knows she can trust me. 

And what did my good uncle say when we next met? I would 
rather report what he did, when he had got the better of his first 
feelings of anger and surprise on hearing of my contemplated mar- 
riage. He kissed me on my wedding-day; and he gave my hus- 
band the appointment which places us both in an independent posi- 
tion for life. 

This is my shocking story, Madam. This is how I disgraced 
myself by marrying my groom. WILKIE COLLINS, 


4 














CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


Two Novets.—Mr. Eggleston’s ‘‘ Roxy’”’ is so good that one wishes it 
~were better. The scene is laid in Indiana in 1841. The local coloring, 
which reminds one of passages in Dickens’s ‘‘ American Notes’’ and 
** Martin Chuzzlewit,’’ is fresh, and probably true to life; the story, 
though not new to a novel-reading world, is told in a manner calculated to 
‘interest a person who cares for tales of this class; the characters are 
various, and are well enough discriminated ; the style is usually correct, and 
sometimes impressive ; the general moral tone is good. On the ‘other 
hand, despite the excellent intentions of Roxy, the liveliness of Twonnet, 
and the noble purposes of Mr. Whittaker, a not over-fastidious person 
rises from the book with a disagreeable feeling that he has been spending 
a good deal of time in low society, associating with people whose personal 
acquaintance he would not care for, and listening to coarse and profane 
talk. Even the author himself sometimes catches the language, if not the 
tone, of his associates ; and this notwithstanding the pains he takes to make 
clear that he knows what a vulgarism is, and can tell an Eastern from a 

. Western one. 

Miss Warner’s ‘‘ Diana’’* belongs to the same general class with her 
“*Wide, Wide World.’’ ‘The leading character is a minister, who is a per- 
fect man, with the virtues of his profession and his sex, and the practical 
gifts of all professions and both sexes. The story turns on the heroineé’s 
agony in consequence of marrying the wrong man, who turns out to be the 
‘right one; and this agony is wrought out and dwelt upon in a manner and 

‘ to a length peculiar to writers who study marriage from the outside. 
There is a good deal of religious conversation in the book ; and most of 
the talk, whether about a picnic or a prayer-meeting, is in short sentences, 
each forming a paragraph by itself. By this device the story is extended 
to the requisite length. It is unfortunate that Miss Warner should make 
her characters indulge in repartee, for in that she is not a proficient, Yet 
the book is so much superior, both in purpose and in execution, to many 


*“ Roxy.” By Edward Eggleston. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1878. 
*“Diana.’ By Susan Warner, author of “ Wide, Wide World,” etc. New 
York ; G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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that meet the wants of large circles of readers, that we would not say a 
word to discourage any admirer of Miss Warner’s previous works from 


taking up this one. 


THe WaverRLEY Dictionary.’—This book undertakes to do even 
more than the title promises ; for it gives a synopsis of each novel, and pro- 
fesses to enumerate all the chapters in which each personage appears. Its 
illustrative selections from the text are well enough, and serve to remind 
one who knows Scott already of old acquaintances. It may be doubted, 
however, whether a genuine lover of Waverley will not prefer to refresh 
his memory by reference to the original rather than to extracts from 
the original however skilfully made, and whether one who has not read 
Waverley should be advised to pick up its dry bones from a book like this. 
The ‘‘ Waverley Dictionary’’ would, in short, have been a more serviceable 
book, had it been nothing more than a directory to novel and chapter, 
with brief references to the action of each character named, as in the in- 
dexes to the Centenary edition of the novels. 

Such a directory should, however, be absolutely free from errors of 
every kind. Its excellence lies in its thoroughness and exactness. To the 
extent that the proof-sheets are not carefully read, the book loses its 
value. This test the ‘‘ Dictionary’’ will not bear. Opening it at random, 
we find that Meg Merrilies sometimes appears as Meg Merriles, Mr. Pley- 
dell as Mr. Plydell, and Mr. Protocol as Mr. Proctocol ; and the last two mis- 
spellings are reproduced in the general index. In the synopsis of ‘‘ Kenil- 
worth’’ we read of ‘‘ the sleeping portion.’’ The first reference to Plydell 
is Chapter X., but in that chapter the name does not occur; the second 
reference is to Chapter XX VJ., evidently a misprint for Chapter XXX VJ, 

We may have been unlucky in the pages we opened at ; but a few such 
errors lead to a general distrust of the book that contains them. 


TRAVELS IN THE East.*—The central interest of Mr. Warner’s ‘‘ In 
the Levant,’’ as of his ‘‘ Mummies and Moslems,”’ lies in the opposition 
of ideas and associations between the author and his themes. In these 
pages the East does not describe itself: it is described by a quick-eyed, 
quick-witted American, who is not free from sentiment, but who has a keen 
sense of humor and a quaint way of putting things. It would be too much 
to say that Mr. Warner exemplifies his own remark: ‘‘ There is I know 
not what in a real living Yankee that puts all appearances to the test and 


1 “The Waverley Dictionary : An Alphabetical Arrangement of all the Characters 
in Sir Walter Scott’s Waverley Novels, with a Descriptive Analysis of each Character 
and Illustrative Selections from the Text."" By May Rogers. Chicago: S.C. Griggs 
& Co,, 1879. 

*“‘In the Levant.” By Charles Dudley Warner. Boston: James R. Osgood 
& Co. : 
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dissipates the colors of romance.’’ He does not dissipate the colors of 
romance, but he adds to them a sparkling color of his own, and he puts 
appearances to a modern test. He does not, like some of the travelers he 
met, find fault with the East because it fails to provide him with Boston 
buns or with Hartford comforts ; still less does he ‘‘ do’’ the Jordan after 
the manner of the ‘‘ Cookies’’ (Cook’s tourists), of whom he makes much 
fun : but the comparison between Asia and the United States; between 
things in Judea and Greece as they are in themselves and as they are 
imagined by us to be, is constantly suggested ; and it must form the great 
value of the book for many readers. If they went to the Levant, they 
would be making such comparisons all the time for themselves, and they 
are glad to look through a pair of eyes like their own, and none the less 
glad because those eyes see infinitely more than theirs would do. 

Mr. Warner makes no pretensions to learning, and few efforts to play 
the part of Murray or of Baedeker. He goes through Palestine, Bible in 
hand ; but he neither cants about religion nor sneers at it. He has his laugh 
at the ‘‘ unheroic Jonah and his whale,’’ who in ‘‘ a manner anticipated 
the use of the monitors and other cigar-shaped submerged sea-vessels ;’’ 
he ruthlessly lays bare the festering superstitions, the filth, the squalor, the 
shams, the ‘‘ factories of relics,’’ that fill the land consecrated by the Chris- 
tian imagination for nineteen centuries ; he shows an intimate acquaint- 
ance with both the Old and the New Testament, and he knows them well 
enough to treat them with modern freedom ; but he rarely writes a word 
that would offend the most sensitive believer. Occasionally his humorous 
fancies stray into the region of extravaganza, as when he describes his 
chase of a feather that fell from a flying eagle, or pictures the Dead Sea as 
a fashionable resort ; but usually they serve to give freshness to a scene or 
piquancy to a criticism. 

From Palestine the author journeys to Baalbec, Damascus, Ephesus, 
Cyprus, Rhodes, Constantinople, and Athens. Often he has time for only a 
hurried glance, but he is almost always able to tell us about each place he 
visits something new in itself or in his way of telling it. Occasionally he 
writes an eloquent paragraph, and he writes many bright ones. 

To do justice to Mr. Warner's skill in suggesting, through his fancy or 
his humor, the Orient and the Oriental, longer extracts than we have room 
for would be required. He rarely tries his hand at ‘‘ word-painting,’’ but 
either individualizes a place by a single epithet, or sums up its character 
by showing its effect on his mind. 


Or Mr. AppLeton’s NILE JourNAL' there is little to say. It contains 
nothing to justify the author’s deserved reputation as a sayer of good things. 
The brilliant talker is by no means a lively writer. The few attempts at 


7“ A Nile Journal.” By T.G. Appleton. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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wit—as where Antonio (the cook) is said to be able to ‘‘ travesty a croco- 
dile into delightfulness,’’ or make fish-balls that ‘‘ reminded us of a past 
starry with fish-balls’’—can hardly be considered successful. Equally 
absent from these pages is the charm of life upon the Nile. We are not 
brought in contact with the strange old civilization of Egypt ; we are not 
made to feel the contrast between the river of the Sphinx and our own mill- 
turning streams ; we do not breathe the wonderful air which brings youth 
again to the most jaded traveler. Not that nothing is said about all these 
things, but that they are not touched by the imagination or the fancy. 
The mind of the writer ‘‘ moves like a questing hound among the dim 
places of the past ;’’ he is ‘‘ saturated, overwhelmed, as if time had pre- 


- sented us with a goblet too heavy for our weak nerves ;’’ we learn that ‘‘ the 


river shot its moving threads of blue and silver while focussing the living 
gold ;’’ we read of “‘ horizontals,’ ’‘‘ uprights,’’ “‘ figures marvelously 
accented against the brightness,’’ ‘‘ the grand, twisted camel silhouetted 
against the sunset ;’’ we ‘‘ lap the sunshine with our northern nerves :”’ 
but somehow all these fine words fail of the desired effect. Where no 
real enthusiasm exists or no power to put it into words, the best course 
for a traveler is to tell a simple, straightforward story. 


LINEs IN THE SAND.'—‘‘ Most of the poems in this volume were writ- 
ten,’’ says the ‘‘ Publisher’s Apology,’’ ‘‘ while the author was pursuing a 
University course of study, supporting himself meantime by teaching, and 
performing sundry other literary work.’’ In expression and elevation of 
tone, they are equal if not superior to any other collections of college verse 
within our knowledge ; and they are absolutely free from indecency of 
language or impurity of suggestion. Some lines are obscure, some meta- 
phors confused, some words—gi/impsed, for example, which occurs at 
least twice—without warrant in good usage ; but, on the whole, there is 
promise in such lines as the following from ‘‘A Story,’’ the longest poem 
in the little volume : 

** Did she perceive that a lightness rose in his heart as he heard ? 


Did she perceive a numbed passion start ‘neath the wand of her word ? 
Saw she not beam a strange brightness, when the dull cinders she stirred ? 


“Ah! if she did, she was human. Heaven shall judge her, not I. 
Is it a lure to be loved and, not loving, to smile and to sigh? 
Well, if it be, she was woman ; that is reproof and reply.” 


Tue Rinc or AmMeTuyst.*—The author of the pretty little volume 
before us has the courage to dedicate her work to George Eliot, and to 


1“ Lines in the Sand.” By Richard E. Day. Syracuse: John T. Roberts for the 
Syracuse Chapter of Delta Upsilon. 1878. 

*“The Ring of Amethyst.” By Alice Wellington Rollins. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1878. 
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inscribe on her title-page a motto from Mrs. Browning—thus boldly point- 
ing to her two principal sources of inspiration. If no one of the poems has 
the thoughtfulness of George Eliot or the fire of Mrs. Browning, they are 
all simple, clear, and in good taste and just feeling. Many of them deal 
with the writer’s personal experiences. Of the others, ‘‘ Andromeda’’ is 


one of the best. 


EcuorEs FroM Mist-Lanp.’—The book with this somewhat fanciful 
title will serve as an introduction to the legends of the Nibelungen Lay, 
to which Wagner has given a fresh interest. The author undertakes to re- 
tell the tale ‘‘ in simple English prose, in style, so far as possible, adapted 
to the mode of thought and expression of our day and country.”’ 


BarNeETT Smitu’s Lire or SHELLEY.*—At present, more than ‘ever 
before, Shelley’s writings are the vogue in England ; and of this late en- 
thusiasm Mr. Smith’s very readable study is one of the freshest results. 
Its effort is twofold : first, to give a connected account of the poet’s out- 
ward and visible life, with such divination of the invisible as might be 
possible ; second, to gather the clues afforded by his life and writings into 
a consistent estimate of his character and of his rightful position in Eng- 
lish literature. It was an ambitious effort ; and, in so far as it is incom- 
pletely successful, partial reason, at least, may be found in the fact that 
the time has not arrived forafinal estimate of Shelley. It was but the 
other day, so to speak, that we first had the facts respecting the circum- 
stances of his death ; for it is with justice that Mr. Smith accepts as prob- 
ably genuine the confession of the Italian seaman (published in the Lon- 
don literary journals of 1876) respecting the purposed running down of 
Shelley’s boat in the bay of Spezzia. And the mystery which so long 
covered the last scene in his life was scarcely deeper than that which 
still clouds the motives of many of his acts. To their critical explanation 
Mr. Smith has seriously addressed himself in this little volume ; and he 
has given us an analysis which must interest all who care for Shelley. If it 
can scarcely be called a final analysis, it is to be remembered that Shelley 
was the least English of all English poets ; he was so especially at vari- 
ance with the thought and belief of his own country that his fullest critical 
comprehension is yet, we believe, to come from others than his coun- 
trymen. Meanwhile we are thankful for Mr. Smith’s biography ; it is 
carefully executed, and is the outcome of a genuine knowledge and appre- 
ciation of one of the greatest of English poets. 


1“ Echoes from Mist-Land; or, The Nibelungen Lay Revealed to Lovers of 
Romance and Chivalry.” By Auber Forestier. Chicago: S.C. Griggs & Co. 

*“* Shelley. A-Critical Biography.’’ By George Barnett Smith, author of ‘‘ Poets 
and Novelists,’’ etc. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 1878. 
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Count Totsroy’s Tue Cossacks.'—For Western readers this story 
has an almost necessary interest in the novelty of its setting, in a life so 
different from ours as that of the military stations in the Caucasus, and in 
the character of Circassian mountaineers and outlaws ; even in the strange 
Slavonic names, which, but for the context, would serve the Western reader 
equally well for the heroes or the heroines of the tale. But, aside from this 
zest of remoteness, the story is vividly told ; and it is told not merely by 
a picturesque narrator, but by a clear and cultivated thinker. Even rapid 
readers will pause, for instance, over that suggestive passage in the second 
chapter where Count Tolstoy speaks of the unique opportunity of youth : 
‘‘ not strength of the intellect, of the heart, or of the imagination, but that 
never-recurring “an, that force which is given once to every man of mak- 
ing himself all that he desires.’’ He distinguishes, in a vein of pregnant 
philosophy, between those who follow this ‘* god of youth’’ and those who 
‘* put upon themselves the first yoke they find, and honorably work in it to 
the end of their life.’’ Between discriminations like this on the one 
hand, and the roughest of Cossack fighting and love-making on the other, 
the hero, Olenin, a sort of Russian Hamlet, plays a constantly interesting 
part. The translation reads well, but it is fair to remember the censure of 
critics versed in the Russian language, who complain that it sometimes 
goes wide of the meaning of the original. 


A Canoe Trip 1n Canapa.*—This is one of the numerous books 
which would never have been written but for Mr. John McGregor’s fa- 
mous ‘‘ Voyage of the Rob Roy’’—a book which must be held responsible 
for the launching, during these recent years, of many a frail canoe and 
many a frailer volume. The style of the present narrative is, at least in 
intention, humorous, but it is a fatiguing humor ; the woodcuts are ex- 
tremely crude, and their fun is scarcely more satisfying than that of the 
text. Reading the book with the most resolute good-will, we find little 
matter for commendation in it until reaching the appendix, which contains 
clear practical directions about buying, rigging, and repairing canoes. 
This is the best part of the book ; it will render substantial service to the: 
intending canoeist. 


SHooTinc Stars."—These papers recall Sydney Smith's famous say- 
ing, that the essence of wit is surprise. Certainly more unexpected and 


“The Cossacks: a Tale of the Caucasus in 1852.'' By Count Leo Tolstoy. 
Translated from the Russian by Eugene Schuyler. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1878, 

*** Canoeing in Kanuckia."" By C. L. Norton and John Habberton. Illustrated. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1878. 

* ** Shooting Stars, as observed from the ‘ Sixth Column’ of the 7imes.”” By W. L. 
Alden. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1878. 
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startling incongruities of thought than these, though they are not witty 
but humorous, would be hard to find. Mr. Alden’s humor is not so gro- 
tesque as John Pheenix’s, nor as unctuous as Artemus Ward's, nor as va- 
ried and spontaneous as Mark Twain's ; but it isin a very ingenious vein. 
If it is not always very refined, it is at least really amusing ; it is clearly 
distinguishable from the mock humor which consists in mere oddities of 
tormented phrase, and which is still so popular with some of the daily jour- 
nals ; and it is fresh enough to be called a new departure in its line. 


Cuums.’—‘‘ ‘ Are you jesting?’ he said. ‘I never was more serious 
in my life,’.I remarked, coolly.’’ 

“To a reader in search of the satire in this “‘ satirical sketch,’’ this 
passage from one of the dialogues in the book will have a painful signifi- 
cance. The most entertaining character is ‘‘ Ned,’’ who amuses himself 
with eating bananas at a hotel window and throwing the skins on the heads 
of a party of servant-girls below. 

The principal personages are Kate Preston, who invites a gentleman 
whom she addresses as ‘‘ Friend Rod”’ to visit her at a mountain hotel, 
and tells him that she wishes an escort who ‘‘ would be willing to walk 
with me without desiring to kiss me, row on the river with me in the moon- 
light without staring in my face, and who would recognize the fact that I 
am not in the matrimonial market.’’ In the first chapter, they walked 
down ‘‘ the main aisle’ of the dining-room together ; in the last chapter, 
‘he bent down and kissed her cheek.’’ 

Typographical errors are in place in a book of this character ; accord- 
ingly we find me for de and dy, glace for glance, and profiless for profit- 
Jess. 


Dr. Leavitt’s Porems.*—The title Dr. Leavitt has adopted for the 
late edition of his well-known poems is itself a striking and even stirring 
assertion of the ever-youthful immortality of poetry, and his book fairly 
illustrates his title. 

It must be confessed, however, that the popular‘ taste is not now inclined 
towards poetry that adheres to classical models; nor is it much more 
favorable to a fixed faith. It is even doubtful whether belief in noble 
sentiments, as practicable life principles, has not already been superseded 
by a kind of grimly jocose trust in adroit pretension. There is enough 
respect for truth and nobleness, and just enough value set upon virtue and 
‘purity, to make it popularly worth while to wear them as masks. Even 


that is daily growing weaker. 


*“Chums."" A Satirical Sketch by Howard MacSherry. Charles S. Clarke, Jr., 
City., N. J. 

'®** New World Tragedies from Old World Life, with other Poems.’’ By John M. 

Leavitt. New York: Harper Brothers. 
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To those readers who look upon all these as signs of mental and moral 
emancipation, the broad allusion, the irreverent suggestion, and the phi- 
losophic self-sufficiency of much popular poetry now in vogue, will be pre- 
ferred to such works as this of Dr. Leavitt. But they who revere human- 
ity for its likeness in type to God Himself, and who, under all circum- 
stances of age, religion, and culture or cultus, believe in the possible out- 
bursting of noble sentiments in some select heroes of the times, and who 
can conceive ot such sentiments working up into grand self-sacrifices, and 
leading on to either victory or death, with unswerving faith in the present 
worth of truth, and of its sure, final victory—such reverers of godlike 
humanity will feel a sense of gratitude to Dr. Leavitt for his trust in the 
true and the beautiful, and for putting into skillful and polished forms 
expressions of that trust, which some can appreciate, and all should ac- 
cept. ° 

The leading fault of these poems, if it be a fault, is the monotony of 
their lofty tone and the unrelieved swell of their language. One feels, after 
reading, like laboring for breath, and would be willing, for a time at least, 
to lose the wide outlook as from a mountain-top, if he might only refresh 
himself a moment with the denser air of easier walks below. Nor can it 
be said that the toiling is repaid by absolutely new visions of far-reaching 


glory and grace. 


HisToRY OF THE REFORMATION IN EvrRope.’—This volume completes 
the series of eight volumes of the ‘* History of the Reformation in the Time 
of Calvin,’’ and concludes the whole series of thirteen volumes which 
cover the entire period from 1517, when Luther placed his theses upon the 
door of the church at Wittemberg, to his death in 1746. This great work, 
so finished, is a noble legacy to Christendom. It has long since made the 
author’s name a household word, wherever evangelical churches and lovers 
of God’s free truth are found. 


BenjaMiIn pu P.ian.*—This biography concerns a man who is here 
shown to be an earnest Christian, and the indefatigable and self-sacrificing 
representative of the Huguenot churches of France during the years of 
their tribulation. Du Plan was of noble family. In 1710 he abandoned 
the position which as anoble he held in the army, to devote himself wholly 


** History of the Reformation in Europe in the Time of Calvin."" By the Rev. J. H. 
Merle d’Aubigné, D.D. Translated by William L. R. Cates. Vol. VIII. Hungary, 
Poland, Bohemia, Netherlands, Geneva, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. New 
York : Robert Carter & Brothers. 1879. 

*"*Benjamin du Plan, Gentleman of Alais, Deputy-General of the Reformed 
Churches of France from 1725 to 1763." By D. Bonnefon, Pastor of the Reformed 
Church of Alais, Department of Gard. London: Hodder & Stoughton ; New York : 
Scribner & Co. 1878. 
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to ‘‘ the support and diffusion of the Protestant religion.’’ The work of 
defending his faith was surrounded with danger in those days of persecu- 
tion, and great secrecy had to be maintained as to all deliberations and 
transactions. The biography presents most interesting and useful accounts 
of the condition of French Protestantism during Du Plan’s life. Antoine 
Court, a Protestant missionary, who rendered the cause of Protestant- 
. ism lasting service as an organizer of the proscribed religion, was in regu- 
. lar and frequent correspondence with the layman Du Plan, and found in 
him a most faithful and ardent friend and colleague. The volume is made 
up of letters which passed between Du Plan and his Protestant contem- 
poraries joined together like the links of a chain, forming a connected and 
thrilling history of the perilous period between the years 1710 and 1763. 

The biographer has done his work with judicious care, and the transla- 
tor, Mr. Lloyd (a descendant, by the way, of Du Plan), has rendered the 
work attractive to English readers in biographical literature. 


Roman LiTERATURE.'—It is seldom that a better service has been ren- 
dered to classical students than has been performed by the author of this 
book. The task. of presenting, in small compass, a history of the rise, 
development, progress, and decline of Roman literature, which should be 
at the same time sufficiently full and reliably accurate, was at once great 
and difficult. It has been executed by Mr. Cruttwell with scholarly care 
and thoroughness ; and as a volume for the use of students in the higher 
schools and colleges, and of educated men who are not specialists, for pur- 
poses of general reference and review, one could hardly hope to find any 
thing more complete. 

The introduction explains the design of the work and the plan adopted 
by the author. Assuming as the “erminus a quo the time of Livius Andro- 
nicus, B.c. 240, he divides the whole period of which he proposes to treat 
into three subordinate periods, viz. : I. From Livius to Sulla, 240-80 B.c. 
II. The Golden Age, from Cicero to Ovid, B.c. 80-14 A.D. III. ‘The 
Period of the Decline, from the accession of Tiberius to the death of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, 14-180 a.p. In accordance with this general plan, the cul- 
ture of the language and taste of the Romans and the characteristics 
of prominent authors in the different departments of literature, are 
treated with condensed and discriminating criticism. Without excess 
of detail he presents a succession of sketches which are sufficiently ex- 
tended to enable one to gain an intelligent comprehension of the rise, 
progress, and decline of Roman literature as a whole. The relation 
of Roman literature to that of Greece—about which the learned have 


1“A History of Roman Literature, from the Earliest Period to the Death of Mar- 
cus Aurelius.’ By Charles Thomas Cruttwell, M.A. With Chronological Tables, etc., 
for the use of students. New York: Charles Scribner & Sons. 
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widely differed—its character as determined by the practical and realistic 
cast of the Roman mind, the manner in which it was carried to its highest 
point of refinement, and the causes which corrupted and gradually de- 
stroyed its classic purity, are discussed with comprehensiveness and judg- 
ment. ‘There is a felicitous adjustment and proportion in the treatment of 
authors and topics. The writer is not led by his own tastes to expand too 
much his comments on favorites, and pass too lightly over others. Of 
course some of his readers will not entirely accept his critical opinions, or 
agree with all his estimates of men ; but no competent person, we think, 
can read his work without being impressed with the thoroughness and 
fidelity of his labor in its preparation. 

The value of the volume is increased by a copious table of contents 
and an appendix containing well-arranged tables of reference, and other 
helps to the right use of the book. It is seldom that the results of so 
much critical scholarship have been condensed into one moderate sized 
volume. 


Home Lessons."—Miss Symington has here given, with much tact and 
ability, a series of conversations upon the meaning of the questions and 
answers which comprise the Shorter Catechism, her object being to aid 
children in easily comprehending and applying the lessons therein taught. 
This attempt at a familiar exposition of Bible truths will certainly serve a 
useful purpose. The author has selected many pointed illustrations for the 
book, and her style is agreeable both to grown and little folks. 


Tue PuiLosopuy or War.*—Mr. Ram, in this brief argument in favor 
of war, takes the ground that ‘‘ it has been by war, by countless ages of 
war, of constant physical war, that nature has brought savage men out of 
monkey-like anthropoids, civilized men out of savages, and good men out 
of lawless and immoral ones.”’ 

By war, China will be opened up like India, and hereafter, instead of 
one out of every three human beings on the face of the earth, there will be a 
much less proportion of Chinamen by some process analogous to war, 
which nature has a way in her own good time of using. If England does 
not give herself to the elevation of mankind by wielding the club, and set- 
ting loose the ‘‘ dogs of war,’’ Russia will. Let England have regard 
for her laurels ! 


1** Home Lessons, on the old paths. Conversations on the Shorter Catechism.” 
By M. T. S. Paisley: J.and R. Parlane. 1878. New York: Robert Carter & Bro- 
thers. 1879. 

** The Philosophy of War.’ By James Ram. London: C, Kegan Paul & Co. 
1878. 
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McKnicut’s Evecrorat System.'—The chief purpose of this book 
appears to be to show what was the real electoral system established by the 
Constitution of the United States, and how greatly, in counting the votes 
and declaring the results of recent Presidential elections, there has been 
a departure from it. For this purpose the Constitution is examined in the 
light of contemporary history and opinions, and the precedents of early 
elections are given. Mr. McKnight believes that these establish beyond 
cavil that the constitutional method of canvassing and determining the re- 
sult of a Presidential election is for the president of the Senate to open the 
certificates of votes transmitted to him from the several States, count the 
votes, and declare the result; and that when Congress, by joint rule or 
otherwise, assumes the power for the two houses—or, as has been done in 
some elections, for either house—to reject a State, it is guilty of plain and 
most gross usurpation of power. The subject is examined with great full- 
ness and no little ingenuity, and the evils and dangers of the recent prece- 
dents are presented forcibly. Mr. McKnight believes the Electoral Com- 
mission to have been an unconstitutional tribunal to aid Congress in the 
exercise of unconstitutional pi wers, and that the nation by means of it was 
defrauded of its choice for President. Incidentally he advocates amend- 
ments to the Constitution, one of which extends the President’s term to 
six years, and renders him ineligible for a re-election, 





THE LITERARY MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 


Hare’s WALKs 1n Lonpon.* (New Edition).—The surprising growth 
of London since the time of Queen Elizabeth—who caused enactments to 
be made to restrict the extension of the city—is clearly shown in these 
very interesting volumes. Mr. Hare is a most intelligent observer and a 
diligent antiquarian ; no one could have better disposed of his wealth of 
materials than he has done. We here get attractive glimpses of the most 
astonishing city in the world as it has affected residents therein from the 
days of Chaucer down to those of Charles Lamb. Perhaps the best idea 
of the magnitude of London may be gained when we reflect that more 
people live in it already than in the whole of Denmark or Switzerland, 
more than twice as many as in Saxony or Norway, and nearly as many as 
in Scotland. Almost every street in the older portions of the city teems 


*“*The Electoral System of the United States."" By David A. McKnight. Phila- 
delphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

*** Walks in London.”” By Augustus J. C. Hare, author of ‘‘Walks in Rome,"’ etc. 
London: Daldy, Isbister & Co. New York: Scribner's Sons. 
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with historical associations. Mr. Hare boldly claims for London what 
foreigners never concede to it, that if the capitals of Europe are,con- 
sidered, it is one of the most picturesque—far more so than Paris or 
Vienna ; incomparably more so than St. Petersburg, Berlin, Dresden, Mu- 
nich, Brussels, or Madrid. However, leaving this debatable ground, it is 
very pleasant to stray (with Mr. Hare as our guide) through the Strand, 
the Inns of Court, Fleet Street, Cheapside, Bishopsgate, Aldersgate, Smith- 
field, Canonbury, and all the other districts of the metropolis, memorable 
for their age or the events which have occurred within their borders. In 
his second volume, Mr. Hare describes Trafalgar Square, Westminster 
Abbey, Lambeth, Chelsea, Kensington, etc. This work is most enter- 
taining from an informational aspect, but it is also as full of interest as 
any novel. 


Tue Lire anpD Works oF EpmunpD J. ARMSTRONG.’—We have here a 
valuable memoir of a very remarkable man, cut off before he had attained 
his prime, and before his intellectual faculties reached their full expansion 
and expression. All critics are agreed that in Edmund J. Armstrong 
there were the makings of a true poet and a man of letters. His brother 
tells the story of his life with feeling and affection. Born in Dublin in the 
year 1841, by the time he had reached his thirteenth year Armstrong had 
obtained a considerable knowledge of and a strong affection for poetry. 
A hard period of study succeeded, till, at the age of eighteen, he was 
prostrated by a long and precarious illness. No sooner had he recovered 
a certain measure of health and strength, however, than he plunged once 
more into the delights of composition. He appears at this time to have 
passed through many peculiar religious phases. His assiduity was great, 
and his literary powers of the most varied order. At length, in 1865, at 
the age of twenty-three, the end came, after much suffering. Edmund 
Armstrong died very peacefully and with a simple and child-like confidence 
in his Creator. He has left behind him a collection of essays and sketches 
which exhibit considerable originality, but his fame will chiefly depend 
upon his poems, which reveal a capacity of no mean order. As Sainte- 
Beuve said, ‘‘ He will have his place to himself in that group, immortal 
and pathetic, of the Kirke Whites, the Keatses ; and his young star will 
continue to shine before the eyes of all who study English poetry.” 
Every lover of literature should possess these volumes. 


British Inp1a."—Mr. Wheeler has done good service by preparing 


1“ The Life and Letters of Edmund J. Armstrong.’’ Edited by G. F. Armstrong. 
‘Essays and Sketches and Poetical Works of E. J. Armstrong.’’ (3 vols.) Longmans, 
Green & Co, 

* “ Early Records of British India."" By T. J. Wheeler. Triibner & Co, . 
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this work, in the compilation of which he has drawn liberally upon official 
documents, and upon writers now forgotten, who dealt with the early his- 
tory of India. Touching upon the condition of the Moghul empire in 
1738-39, Mr: Wheeler remarks that at this period it received a mortal 
blow. ‘‘ Nadir Shah, of Persia, advanced with a large army upon Delhi. 
The story of the invasion of Nadir Shah reveals the fact that the Moghul 
empire was rotten at the core.’’ In the dependencies also every thing 
pointed to a collapse. The author gives a full sketch of the administra- 
tion of Clive and of his successor Verelst. The curious coincidence is 
mentioned, that precisely a century intervened between Clive’s proposal to 
transfer the Government of India to the Crown and the day when the 
direct Government of India was actually assumed by Queen Victoria. 
Mr. Wheeler’s work does not deal with the present century, but upon the 
early history of India its information is most precise and valuable. 


Tue History or Victoria.’—Mr. La Villiere has accomplished his 
task of relating the history of the colony of Victoria in a thorough and ex- 
cellent manner. His pages bear witness to the completeness of his investi- 
gations, and the work is the most trustworthy which we have upon the 
subject. After a futile effort to colonize Victoria, in 1826, began the 
attempt which ultimately proved successful. The whole country was so 
beautiful and so fertile that it was at first proposed to call it Australia 
Felix. The pioneers of Victorian enterprise met with great difficulties, and 
their efforts were even censured by the Government in an indirect manner. 
The result, however, has abundantly proved their foresight. Melbourne 
was founded by John Pascoe Fawkner, and since that time the colony has 
made rapid strides in wealth and population. The soil appears to be as 
productive as any we have in England. Mr. La Villiere observes with 
regard to the founding of Melbourne and its subsequent progress, ‘‘ It 
would have been a flight of fancy far too high for sober imagination to 
have conceived on that famous day, August 29th, 1835, when the placid 
waters of the Yarra were ruffled by Fawkner’s little ship, that they were 
so soon to be disturbed by a ceaseless throng of vessels of various sorts 
and sizes, and the stillness of ages broken by the harsh screech of the 
civilizing locomotive and the many sounds of industry and commerce. 
But here, as in many other points in early colonial history, when we think 
of the pictures which fancy might have painted but never even ventured 
to sketch, we must remember Burke’s description of colonial progress, 
* Fiction lags after fact, invention is unfruitful, and imagination cold and 
barren.’’’ This record of the growth of an important British colony is well 
worth reading. 


1 Early History of the Colony of Victoria."” By Francis Peter La Villiere. Samp- 
son Low, Marston & Co. 
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Mr. FRANCILLON’s NEw Novet.'—Mr. Francillon is developing into 
one of the best of our living writers of fiction, and the present work will 
distinctly add to his reputation. The story is better held in hand than in 
his previous works, and it is not of so eccentric a nature as we have been 
; accustomed to. John March—otherwise Andrew Gordon, the famous 
: composer—and Mademoiselle Clari, the prima donna, are the finest char- 
acters Mr. Francillon has yet conceived. They are most powerfully 
worked out, and indeed the whole novel exhibits unusual literary power. 
The plot is of no ordinary description, and though the reader at one time 
may fear it is in danger of becoming confused, it works round with con- 
siderable skill, till the naturalness of all its incidents become apparent. 
Whatever else may be said of this writer’s works, they are never open to 
the charge of being vapid and dull. The most intellectually ennuyéd of 
readers may take up the present romance with the certainty of finding it 
full of freshness and interest. 










































ARCHDEACON Denison’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY."—This work fulfills all the 
requisites of a true autobiography—it is graphic, racy, and vigorous. 
Archdeacon Denison is one of our muscular High Church Christians, who 
ai does not object to a good game of cricket on a Sunday afternoon. Pug- 
: nacity and courage are his characteristics from a religious point of view, 
but there is in him personally a good deal of that ready humor and that 
bluff frankness which are associated in the minds of foreigners with the 
typical John Bull. The Archdeacon is the eldest surviving child out of 
fourteen, all of whom grew up to man’s or woman’s estate. Several of 
the sons acquired celebrity : one became Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, and was subsequently created Viscount Ossington ; another was 
Bishop of Salisbury ; a third was Deputy-Judge Advocate ; a fourth was 
Chief Commissioner of Civil Service at Madras ; a fifth acted for a time as 
q Governor-General of India ; and a sixth is the Archdeacon, now in his 
seventy-third year. Few families can show such a list of honors as that of 
Denison ; and of all who have risen to eminence bearing the name, none 
have exhibited a greater amount of originality than the one who now 
records his experiences. One can scarcely fancy him a Bishop, and 
doubtless his numerous angularities have stood in the way of his further 
preferment in the Church. The story he has written of his life, however, 
is most interesting, and can not fail to be widely read. 


Tue CuInEsE GOVERNMENT.’—The death of the author of this work 


1“ Strange Waters."’ A Novel. By R. E. Francillon, author of ‘‘ Olympia,” 
** Pearl and Emerald,’’ etc. Bentley & Son. 

* “ Notes of My Life, 1805-1878."" By George Anthony Denison. Parker & Co. 

*“* The Chinese Government. A Manual of Chinese Titles, categorically arranged 
and explained.”” By W. F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary to Her Britannic Majesty's 
Legation at Peking. Tribner & Co, 
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has removed one of the ablest of Chinese scholars. It is, perhaps, not 
every one who desires to become acquainted with the paraphernalia of 
Chinese government, but for those who are called upon to do so Mr. 
Mayers’s work will be found invaluable. Those who have not studied the 
question can form no idea of the ramifications of government in the vari- 
ous dependencies of China. The system of administration which prevails 
in one dependency is utterly unsuited to another, yet notwithstanding the 
vastness of the empire and the various requirements of the numerous 
provinces, the central government manages to keep itself au fait with all 
that transpires throughout the empire. Europeans have little conception 
of the details of management in this great empire ; but the more it is 
studied, the more do we perceive the administrative skill which is required 
on the part of Chinese statesmen. This work conveys a large amount of 
information upon the subject of which it treats. 


Miss TyTLER’s New Story.'—Miss Tytler is one of the most even of 
our numerous writers of fiction. She is never dull and commonplace on 
the one hand, or morbidly sensational on the other. Some of her por- 
traits are like cameos, clear and sharply cut. There are two of such char- 
acters in the present volumes, which embrace two stories of Scotch life, 
well and gracefully told. They are fully equal to Miss Tytler’s previous 


efforts in fiction. 


Encuish Men or Letrers.’—This series of books, edited by Mr. 
John Morley, is not intended for men of leisure, who have both taste and 
opportunity for becoming acquainted with the great masters of English lit- 
erature. They are rather intended as a kind of digest of the lives and 
works of authors for those who can not possibly devote the time necessary 
to a thorough acquaintance with the original works themselves. So far 
the series has been very successfully executed. Mr. Leslie Stephen has 
long made a special study of Dr. Johnson and his period, and for that 
reason he was probably the best writer who could have been selected to 
deal with the great lexicographer. He lacks warmth of style, but though 
this might be a bar to his treatment of such characters as Byron and Shel- 
ley, it is none to the treatment of a man of letters like Dr. Johnson. For 
the biography of Scott, Mr. Morley has done wisely to go to Mr. R. H. 
Hutton. So far as the scope of the work is concerned, he has given us one 
of the finest monographs we possess upon the great novelist. None of his 
praise is exaggerated, and the whole sketch is full of the generous enthusi- 


' “ Scotch Firs.” By Sarah Tytler. Smith, Elder & Co. 
*“ English Men of Letters."’ Edited by John Morley. ‘‘ Johnson.’’ By Leslie 
Stephen. ‘‘Scott."" By R. H. Hutton. ‘“‘Gibbon.’”” By J. Cotter Morrison. Mac- 


millan & Co. 
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asm of the writer for his subject. Gibbon does not furnish so interesting 
a topic as either of his predecessors in the series, and for that reason Mr. 
Morrison has been somewhat heavily weighted ; but the author is one of 
our best critics, and his work has been most conscientiously performed. 


Canon Farrar’s New Work.'—Canon Farrar writes a polished 
and graceful style, but he is not very deep or originalin thought. The pres- 
ent volume is an example of the truth of both these observations. The 
reader will peruse the two hundred pages of which the work is composed 
with great pleasure, but he will be astonished to find a quotation from 
some well-known author upon almost every page. The writers drawn 
upon range from Ignatius (not the one who is also called Loyola) down to 
Tennyson, The saintly workers discoursed upon are the martyrs of the 
Church, the hermits, the monks, the early Franciscans, and the missionaries. 
From each class Canon Farrar draws lessons which will be helpful in the 
present day. The work is in places really eloquent, and, as we have inti- 
mated, the whole may be read with profit and interest. 


FRENCH PicturREs IN ENGLISH CHALK.*—These sketches are exceed- 
ingly graphic ; in fact, it may be doubted whether we have another English 
writer who so thoroughly comprehends the French character with its pecu- 
liar idiosyncrasies as the author of ‘‘ The Member for Paris.’’ He here 
exhibits his usual powers of satire and pathos. His stories are not only 
full of interest, but they are well written and reveal very considerable 
powers of observation and analysis. Perhaps the finest of these sketches 
are those entitled ‘‘ Fleur-de-Lys’’ and ‘‘ Justin Vitali’s Client.’ There 
are touches of humanity in both, which fix them indelibly upon the mem- 
ory, while the incidents upon which they are founded are of no ordinary 
description. The whole volume is well calculated to sustain the reputa- 
tion of the author in this class of literature. 


Mo.tiy Bawn.*—The writer of this novel manifested considerable 
power in her previous work, but the effect of the story as a whole was 
marred by several coarse passages. There is nothing of this kind in 
‘* Molly Bawn,’’ and we confess with satisfaction the pleasure derived 
from its perusal: The first half of the story sparkles with badinage, while 
the portrait of Molly, the heroine, is a beautiful and bewitching one. 
There are darker shades in the latter half of the novel, which, though they 


1 * Saintly Workers. Five Lenten Lectures delivered in St. Andrew's, Holborn,” 
By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., etc., Canon of Westminster. Machmillan & Co. 

*“* French Pictures in English Chalk.’’ (Second Series). By the author of “‘ The 
Member for Paris,’’ etc. Smith, Elder & Co. 

***Molly Bawn.’’ By the author of ‘‘ Phyllis... Smith, Elder & Co. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1878. 
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give a deeper thrill of interest to it, are not likely to be so popular as 
the lighter shades of character and the tender descriptions of nature in 
the earlier portion. But the author has undoubtedly made an advance 
upon “‘ Phyllis,’’ and may be welcomed as an addition to the number of 


living original novelists. 


Mrs. O.ipHAnt’s New Novetv.'—It is not long since we had occa- 
sion to comment upon Mrs. Oliphant’s literary fecundity, and yet here she 
is again with a new three-volume story. And a very good one it is withal. 
This writer, when at her best, has a very true gift in the delineation of 
character. Margaret and her father, in the present story, are well worthy 
of being ranked as amongst the best of the pictures in Mrs. Oliphant’s 
now very extensive portrait-gallery. There are also picturesque passages 
of description here and there, and not a little of the better and subtler class 
‘ of humor. Altogether her readers will not complain so long as they 
receive from Mrs, Oliphant such genuine work as is to be found in this 


Scotch story. 


LITERARY TALK IN Lonpon.—The appearance of the new drama by 
Mr. Tennyson—referred to in my last—will be preceded by the publication 
of avolume of lyrical poems. The poet-laureate is now engaged in correct- 
ing the proof-sheets of this work, which will be looked forward to with great 
interest by all lovers of literature. Mr. Spencer Walpole, the distinguished 
conservative member of Parliament, is engaged upon a ‘‘ History of Eng- 
land”’ in the nineteenth century, or rather from the peace of 1815, the first 
volume of which will be published early by Messrs. Longmans & Co. 
We already possess several histories of considerable value upon the eight- 
eenth century, but this new field is rich enough for many coming workers. 
Mr. Wilkie Collins, who has been seriously out of health, and who has been 
sojourning in Italy, has returned to England. He is now considerably 
stronger, but his progress towards perfect recovery is very slow.—The 
Examiner, which had such a brilliant career under Leigh Hunt, and subse- 
quently under Fonblanque, is, as your readers are doubtless aware, now 
the property of that clever radical young nobleman, the Earl of Rosebery. 
It has recently been edited by Mr. W. Minto, but this gentleman has 
retired, and the paper is now under the editorship of Mr. Robert Williams, 
an able Oxford man and a trenchant writer. Mr. Williams made his lit- 
erary mark some years ago by his translation of Aristotle. He is very 
popular in literary circles here. While upon this point, I may mention 
that a previous editor of the Examiner, Mr, Lewis Sergeant, has just pub- 
lished a very creditable work upon ‘‘ New Greece.’’—A sketch of the dis- 


1“ The Primrose Path.’’ By Mrs. Oliphant. Hurst & Blackett. 
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tinguished Austrian statesman, Count Beust, has just been published, which 
is said to be the work of a gentleman well known in the diplomatic world, 
—Another anonymous work recently issued, ‘‘ Work in the Five Dials,’’ 
heralded by an introductory note from the pen of Mr. Carlyle, is by the 
Hon. Maude Stanley, a sister of the present Lord Stanley of Alderley. 


GrorGe BARNETT SMITH. 
LONDON. 





THE LITERARY MOVEMENT IN GERMANY. 


THE interest in Greece aroused in many minds at present by the ques- 
tions pending between that country and Turkey, isa fair reason for recall- 
ing early Grecian history. Georg Busolt, already well known to classical 
students by his ‘‘ Second Athenian Confederation,’’ of 1874, now comes 
to us with a more exended work upon the ‘* Lacedemonians and their Con- 
federates."”' The volume before us only reaches down to the founding of 
Athens’ naval supremacy, although the author had at first intended to 
make it extend to the Peloponnesian war. He treats of the Lacedemo- 
nian state and of its importance in the Peloponnesus ; of the political con- 
dition of Lakonia’s neighbors in the first decades of the sixth century, 
and of the founding of the Lacedemonian supremacy in the Peloponnesus, 
of Sparta as the leading power of Hellas, and of its position during the 
Persian wars. The clearness with which the subject is treated is duly re- 
flected in a readable print. 

The door to classical history is the languages of Greece and Rome. If 
we observe to how large an extent the Latin instruction in America is a 
mere babble of unknown words, speedily forgotten, and if we reflect that 
even German teachers complain of their own Latin instruction as not thor- 
ough and systematic enough, we shall be glad to welcome every work cal- 
culated to further the study of Latin. Theodor Arndt has prepared a 
compendium of ‘‘ Latin Syntax,’’* which deserves such welcome. The 
fame of the Teubner firm in regard to classical helps need not be recalled 
to the many American scholars who find its name on the title-pages of so 
many of their books. As Brambach’s thin pamphlet on Latin spelling has 
become an authority and a constant book of reference, it is to be hoped 
that many a scholar and many a teacher will also find these thirty-five 


1 Busolt, ‘‘ Die Lakedaimonier und ihre Bundesgenossen. Erster Band. Bis zur 
Begrfindung der athenischen Seehegemonie:"’ Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 1878. (viii. 
486 pp. 8 vo.) 12 Marks, or $3. 

* Arndt, ‘‘ Lateinische Syntax. Im Auszuge bearbeitet."’ Leipzig : B. G. Teubner. 
1878. (35 pp. 8vo.) 0.60 Marks, or $0.15. 
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pages of Arndt of great use in teaching syntax. It may also be remarked 
that much of the book can be understood by one who knows but little 
German, owing to the large number of Latin words or of familiar gram- 
matical terms. 

Arndt issues at the same time the second course of his ‘‘ Latin Exer- 
cises.’’* Able classical teachers at Harvard, Yale, and the University of 
Michigan are using every means to improve the method of classical in- 
struction throughout the country. We think that if those whom they are 
trying to enlighten could see in this book what the ‘‘ lower’ classes in 
Germany are expected to take as a “‘ part’ of their work, the comparison 
of it with their own antiquated manuals would be startling. Look at one 
example : on page sixteen, reference is made to the section of the gram- 
mar on adverbs ; this is followed by a page of closely pressed Latin sen- 
tences from standard authors, and then by a page of German sentences to 
be rendered into Latin, containing, of course, examples for the rules. At 
the close are almost forty pages of vocabulary, judiciously arranged, which 
must be memorized. The author insists upon it, as the best teachers now 
commonly do, that the scholars should retain the book during their gym- 
nasium course and “‘ repeat’’ in it. This ‘‘ repeating,’’ reviewing, or quiz- 
zing, done by teacher and pupil, or by pupils among themselves, is one of 
the most important and valuable points in German classical instruction. 

The antipode of ancient research is modern discovery. In these days 
of excitement about Stanley’s journey, a new and good book, by Ernst 
Marno, upon Africa,’ will be well received, even though the author's de- 
parture for a third African journey may have rendered the preparation of 
the book somewhat hasty. In the account of his journeys from Suakin to 
Berber, Chartun, Lado, and to the country north of the Moutan Lake, of 
his stay at the rain-torrent bed (Nile arm) Tura el chadra, and of his 
Kordofan excursions, he gives, in a simple way, much information as to 
the geography, people, and fauna, and even an interesting series of fables 
about animals which he heard related. 

Marno illustrates the account by means of thirty plates, forty-one pic- 
tures in the text, four mountain panoramic views from original sketches, 
and two maps. To this should be joined Chavanne’s ‘‘ Physical Map of 
Africa,’’* in four sheets of color-print, on the scale of 1 : 8,000,000. 
The large and the small map show the characteristics of the continent, its 


' Arndt, “‘ Lateinisches Uebungsbuch. Fir den Gebrauch in den untern Classen 
hdherer Lehranstalten bearbeitet. Zweiter Cursus.’’ Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 1878. 
(vi. 215 pp. 8vo.) 2.10 Marks, or $0.53. 

*Marno, ‘‘ Reise in der Agyptischen Aequatorial-Provinz und in Kordofan, in den 
Jahren 1874-1876." Vienna: Holder. 1878. (viii. 286 and 168 pp. lexicon 8vo.) 

*Chavanne, ‘* Physikalische Wandkarte von Afrika." Mit einer gedruckten 
Beilage. Vienna: Holzel, 1878. 
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surface, temperature, rainfall, and flora. The supplement furnishes a 
summarizing map of the chief routes of travelers, and a valuable chrono- 
logical list of all African voyages of discovery. 

Professor Paul Schanz, of Tiibingen, in ‘‘ Galileo Galilei and his 
Trial,’’ * judiciously sums up in a clear view the results of the late 
researches into this vexed matter. Pages 5-18 deal with Galileo’s earlier 
life, up to 1613 ; pages 19-42 with the theological discussions touching 
the Copernican system, and the decision of 1616 ; and pages 43-68 de- 
scribe Galileo’s life from 1616 to his death, especially his condemnation 
and retraction in 1633. The statements are well fortified with pertinent 
references. Schanz’s conclusion is the fair one, in regard to the Catholic 
Church, namely, that ‘‘ the Roman tribunal made a mistake that is to be 
acknowledged, but that it shared this error with the great majority of 
scholars.” He adds well that ‘‘ the publication of the minutes of the 
trial has at least furnished proof that the dark colors of many historians 
have been borrowed rather from fancy than from the reality.’’ 

We can commend to those who regard this age as the worst the world 
has ever seen the consideration of a little book by Professor Wirthmiiller, 
of Miinich, ‘‘ Upon the Moral Law.’’ * 

After defining the fundamental conceptions, he speaks of the eternal 
law of morals, of the natural law, of the positive divine law, and of the 
human law. Sometimes it is said that those who busy themselves with 
moral questions exclusively, lose their perceptions of right and wrong in 
practical morals. It may be that the present state of a large part of soci- 
ety is then due to too extensive moral discussions ; but howgver that may 
be, the men alluded to can expect no further injury in the direction indi- 
cated, and might be benefited by attention to some such works as this. 
Let us have a little more morals and a little less legislative and official 
bribery and corruption, a little less public and private lying, stealing, and 
cheating, a little less condoning the crimes of ‘‘ respectable’’ scoundrels. 

Every student of polite literature is aware of the vast hymnological 
treasures of the German language. Many hear of but a few chance hymns 
in translations, but others, taking up the originals and applying them to the 
grand old chorals, reproduce for themselves the sounds that fill the un- 
couth churches of the Fatherland. Nevertheless, few find time to make 
extensive researches into these treasures and their history, and few are able 
to learn by isolated inquiries the points of interest which attach to their 
favorite hymns. Superintendent A. F. W. Fischer comes to their help 


* Schanz, ‘‘ Galileo Galilei und Sein Prozess. Nach den neuesten Forschungen.”’ 
Wirzburg: Leo Woerl. 1878. (68 pp. 8vo.) 0.80 Marks, or $0.20. 

* Wirthmiiller, J. B., ‘‘ Ueber das Sittengesetz.’’ Wirzburg: Leo Woerl. 1878. 

(70 pp. 8vo.) 0.80 Marks, or $0.20. 
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with his ‘‘ Hymn Lexicon,’’ ’ the first part of which is in ourhands. The 
work is to contain ‘‘ hymnological and literary notes upon about four 
thousand five hundred of the most important and widely spread of the 
hymns of ail ages, in alphabetical order, accompanied by a review of the 
hymn-writers. To judge by the first half, which reaches to the letter J, 
Fischer has done his work well. He arranges the hymns alphabetically, 
by their first lines, always adding the second line to secure the identity of 
each. The description states the contents of the hymn, the number of its 
stanzas, the tune, the author, and a list of hymn-books in which it is 
found. In case of need, detailed researches follow as to the author, or 
date, or shape of disputed lines. For example, under the hymn ‘‘ Jesus 
my Trust’ (‘‘ Jesus meine Zuversicht’’), we find six pages of fine print, 
bearing largely upon the point whether or not Luise Henriette, Electress 
of Brandenberg, wrote it. Not infrequently in changed hymns the first 
lines of all the stanzas are quoted. Sometimes inserted or altered parts 
are given in full. A brief glance at these pages will be enough to appall 
any one who thinks that hymns should be carefully preserved in their orig- 
inal shape. The second half of the lexicon is soon to follow. 

It is rarely the case that an author appoints to his volumes a title which 
the reader feels to be far too modest. Adolf Stahr, however, did so in 
calling his charming essays on art* a ‘‘ torso.’’ The work had been long 
out of print, and he had prepared the new edition in so far that he 
hoped to publish it by the year 1877, but his death on October 3d, 
1876, put an end to his labors. A relative, Wilhelm Gurlitt, closed 
the revision of the book, and offers it to us in the new form. As the ed- 
itor declares, the book needs no better recommendation than Rauch’s : he 
said that the ‘‘ Torso’’ was one of the few works on the history of art 
from which the practical artist could learn something. Beginning with a 
view of Greece and its people, of the mythical art-father Dedalus, and of 
the connection between Greek and Eastern art, Stahr leads us gracefully 
through the different periods in such a way as to deceive us in learning 
while we seem but to be amusing ourselves. The latter part of volume 
first is devoted to five special essays: the position of the artist in Greek 
life ; art and freedom ; the portrait ; coloring works of sculpture ; and 
the nude in Greek sculpture. His remarks upon the last topic might well 
be taken to heart by young American students, and even be read to ad- 


! Fischer, ‘‘ Kirchenlieder-Lexicon.’’ Erste Hilfte, die Lieder aus den Buchsta- 
ben A—J umfassend. Gotha: F. A. Perthes. 1878. (xxxi. 418 pp. large 8vo.) 
12 Marks, or $3. 

* Stahr, ‘‘ Torso. Kunst, Kinstler und Kunstwerke des griechischen und rémischen 
Alterthums.’"” Zweite vermehrte und verbesserte Ausgabe letzter Hand. In zwei 
Theilen. Braunschweig: F. Vieweg und Sohn. 1878. (xvii. 642, xvii. 558 pp. 8vo.) 
20 Marks, or $s. 
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vantage by such canvas-coverers and flesh-uncoverers as Hans Makart. 
Nevertheless, he, in certain points, claims more, we think, for Greek dress 
than can be supported by history. The second volume pursues the his- 
tory through Alexander’s day to the later schools, and describes art 
among the Romans down to the end of Hadrian’s reign. The closing 
division treats at length of the statues and busts of the Roman emperors, 
and of the colossal in plastic art. In the latter essay, Stahr refers to 
Schwanthaler’s colossal ‘‘ Bavaria’’ at Munich, and among other things 
says, ‘‘A ‘ Bavaria’ that views itself as a colossus in the giant form of a 
Bavarian Pallas, is in and of itself an absurdity that a Greek’s brain would 
not conceive of.’’ 

Friedric Kenner’s ‘‘ Friend”’* is a very innocent novelette, in which 
a devotee and a free-thinker, happening to be of different sex and to interest 
each other, after various harsh fortunes, are induced to become man and 
wife, on an indefinite general basis which free-thinking readers will con- 
sider their own, and which is as well suited to contain the thoughts of the 
most mystical devotee. We notice it here, neither for its forced plot nor 
for its *‘ tendency,’’ which we have not been able to discover with any 
certainty, but because the whole story gives a good view of the life and 
ways in an Austrian province. The name “‘ Friend’’ is that of a dog, 
‘* bonnie wi’ ill-faur’dness,’’ which serves as an important figure from be- 
ginning to end. 

Herzog’s theological ‘‘ Encyclopedia’ * advances rapidly. The third 
volume reaches to Du Bergier. Professor Franz Delitzsch’s article on 
** Daniel’ shows that he concedes nearly all a sensible critic will demand ; 
he should, however, not put too much trust in Lenormant for Assyriologi- 
cal matters. The first two parts of the fourth volume are already in our 
hands. Scheurl’s article on ‘‘ Eherecht’’ (*‘ Marriage Laws’’) is of espe- 
cial interest in the present confusion of Germany in entering upon the civil 
marriage of the new laws. Professor Zaha, of Erlangen, has a full article 
upon ‘* New Testament Introduction.”’ 

The reference to Professor Delitzsch reminds us that his new edition 
of the Hebrew New Testament is almost ready. For his next programme 
as Dean of the theological faculty at the university, he is preparing a 
paper on the readings of the Complutensian Polyglot in the Old Testa- 
ment. With the last number for this year, which is already printed, and will 
soon be published, Professor Delitzsch’s review, the “‘ Zeitschrift fiir die 
gesammte lutherische Theologie und Kirche,’’ will cease to appear. Not 
merely would it be too great a strain for him to edit it alone, now that 


? Kenner, ‘‘ Freund. Novelle in finf Bichern.”’ Dresden: E. Pierson. 1878, (236 
pp. 16mo.) 3 Marks, or $0.75. 

* Herzog, ‘‘ Real-Encyklopidie fur protestantische Theologie und Kirche."’ Vol. 
III. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1878. (806 pp. large 8vo.) 10 Marks, or $2.50. 
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Guericke has passed away, but also the review needs to be replaced by one 
on new rules, untrammeled by former engagements and matters of habit. 

Tollin has completed his development of Servitus’s doctrinal system,’ 
and to our mind has thoroughly shown that the Spaniard was, as he ex- 
presses it, ‘‘ more than a mere episode in Calvin’s life.’ Every student of 
systematic theology who pretends to look into the theology of the sixteenth 
century, should take up and work over these three volumes by Tollin. 

We seem to have fallen into theological lines and may as well continue. 
The Kempten translation of the principal work of the church fathers pro- 
gresses fast, and is drawing near its close. Many of the chief fathers are 
already finished. This ‘* Library of the Church Fathers’’ * supplies the reader 
of German, at a trifling cost, with, for the most part, excellent translations of 
almost every patristic work that he will wish to read. We know these vol- 
umes to be in use among learned professors as ready hand-books of patris- 
tics. They are a valuable gift to the general church, and are a worthy 
witness to the learning and devotion of the Catholic clergy. Over thirty 
scholars, many of them busy parish priests, have served in this work of 
love for the church. Two hundred and eighty-four of these tiny volumes 
have already been issued. If any one scorns them as the product of Cath- 
olic scholarship, he is an object for pity, but unworthy of contempt. 

May we add a word touching two foreign books? Our review has no 
place for Scandinavian and Greek books, but perhaps that is because of 
their scarcity, so let us greet two which have appeared. 

Mr. Belsheim has published an edition of the ‘‘ Golden Codex,’’* 
found in the Royal Library at Stockholm. It is a Latin manuscript of the 
four gospels. The editor conceives it to be a pre-Hieronymic translation, 
but in this he is mistaken, singular as the fact is that Rénsch, in reviewing 
it, neglected to state this. The codex is nevertheless not without value, 
and Mr. Belsheim deserves thanks for his work. In the preface he gives 
the details of his collation of this manuscript with other Latin manu- 
scripts ; in this work he has not always been perfectly accurate, as may be 
discovered by checking it. It is a pity that no page-headings help the use 
of this collation. The frontispiece is a gorgeous plate from the beginning 
of the manuscript (Matthew i. 18), with richly illuminated letters. This 
page also is annotated with the indirect information that the codex was in 


* Tollin, ‘“‘ Das Lehrsystem Michael Servet’s genetisch dargestellt.’’ Vol. III. 
Gutersloh : C. Bertelsmann. 1878. (xv. 319 pp. 8vo.) 

* “ Bibliothek der Kirchenvater. Auswahl der vorziiglichsten patristischen Werke 
in deutscher Uebersetzung."” Kempten : J. Késel. Price, per volume, of say 100 pp. 
16mo, 0.40 Marks, or $0. 10. 

** Codex Aureus sive Quatuor Evangelia ante Hieronymum Latine translata 
+ « + @didit Joannes Belsheim.”” Christiania: P. T. Malling. 1878. (Ivi. 384 pp. 
8vo.) With five plates. 11 krone 25 ére, or $3.65. 
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England in the ninth century. It was probably written in the sixth cen- 
tury. 

If we speed from Stockholm to Athens, Mr. G. Constantinos places 
before our eyes the first volume of his ‘‘ Critical and Practical Inter- 
pretation of the Sacred ,Gospels."”' This is a more scientific work 
than a previous commentary which he had published in 1872 and 
1876. The first interest in this book will attach to it asa fresh token 
of a ‘‘ renaissance’ in Grecian scholarship. But the student of the 
New Testament in western lands will find in this Greek comment- 
ary a great deal of instruction, both from the very endeavor to discuss 
Greek in Greek and from the numerous patristic citations. It is pleasant 
to find the author’s references in the preface to several English and Ameri- 
can scholars, and in particular to Dr, Philip Schaff, of New York. 

Caspar Ren£ Grecory. 

LeEIPzic. 
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THis autumn season will witness the issue of a large number of luxuri- 
ous editions of well-known books from some of the most celebrated pub- 
lishing-houses in Paris. Hachette & Co. exhibit, in the dainty nook 
where they are established in the International Palace, on the Champ de 
Mars, the proof-sheets of numerous volumes destined to create a profound 
sensation. Most conspicuous among these is the ‘‘ Orlando Furioso’’ of 
Ariosto, translated into French prose, and profusely illustrated with de- 
signs from Doré’s nimble pencil. The great master of the grotesque and 
picturesque in drawing has fairly excelled himself on this occasion. His 
imagination revels in the portrayal of the mysterious forests, the knights 
clad in armor and mounted upon prancing steeds, the dreadful combats, 
the miraculous adventures, of which Ariosto sang. Few great poems have 
been printed in so many and such beautiful forms as the *‘ Orlando ;”’ 
but this newest edition will, in the future, outrank those of Venice, 
Parma, and Milan. A fortune has been expended upon this princely vol- 
ume, and the engravings are perfect beyond praise. Early in October, the 
Messrs. Hachette will have their new issue of the ‘‘ Memoirs of Saint Simon’’ 
complete. These exquisite books will contain no less than five hundred 


? 'Epunveia xpetix) Kai mpaxtixd Tov lepdv ebayyediov eis ropous dio etd mpodeyouéver 
wept yvno.orgros, aidevrias, Yeorvevorias, yAdcons, éroxns airdv, xtA, Mer’ elxovoypa- 
diay, yewypagixdv yaépruv Kal mavopooriren xeipoypaguv. Touos da. EvayyéAsa cata Mar- 
Saiov xal xara Madpxov. ’Ev 'Adqvais, éx rod ruroypageiou ris "AOqvaldes (‘Odds BovAjs 
’"Apc8, 29) 1878. (Ad, 544 pp. 8vo.) Ap. 5:00. 
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medallion portraits of the noted persons mentioned in Saint Simon’s gos- 
sipy narrative. Yet another superbly illustrated work, which the same 
enterprising firm is preparing, is the ‘‘ Recits Merovingiens,’’ to be issued 
in parts, each /ivratson containing a picture, illustrating an historical epi- 
sode, by the celebrated artist Laurens. A —— volume, announced for 
October, is ‘‘ Aucasson and Nicolette,’’ a fabliau of the twelfth century, 
for which Bida has contributed some very remarkable illustrations. From 
Bida’s hand has also come the pictures which illustrate the books of 
** Esther,’’ ‘‘ Ruth,’’ and ‘‘ Joseph,’’ from the Old Testament, shortly to 
be published separately by Hachette. The ‘‘ Ruth’ is a delicious poem, 
and may fairly be considered Bida’s masterpiece. The original sketches 
for ‘‘ Ruth’’ and ‘‘ Esther,’’ shown at the exhibition, have elicited univer- 
sal admiration. 

Messrs. Alfred Mame & Son, of Tours, and Hachette & Co., of 
Paris, have the honor of receiving the two grand prizes at the Universal 
Exhibition, as publishers. The first mentioned firm will shortly publish 
two beautiful books, the lives of ‘‘ Saint Louis’’ and ‘‘ Saint Elizabeth,”’ 
with many chromos as well as ordinary engravings in each. Books ot 
such luxurious character seem only suitable for the libraries of princes or 
of bibliomaniacs. 

We have latterly been treated to such a revival of the school of senti- 
mental fiction in France, that memories of ‘‘ Werther’’ have been evoked, 
despite a determination to be charitable, and not to make any unfavorable 
comparisons. M. Octave Feuillet, who keeps apart from the gay and fash- 
ionable world of Paris, and matures his talents in the seclusion of a coun- 
try chateau, has just sent forth a volume impregnated with Wertherian 
sentiment and melancholy. ‘‘ A Woman's Journal’’’ is pure and free 
from many of the extravagances of which, in earlier years, its author was 
guilty ; but the tone of discouragement, even of despair, which pervades it 
is far from healthy. M. Feuillet shows us a series of persons enveloped — 
in a tissue of misunderstandings, partially because of their own sensitive- 
ness and timidity, partly because of certain absurd social conventionalities. 
Two delicate and highly cultured women, married to men whom they can- 
not love, lead an existence which is necessarily full of temptation and dan- 
ger. The woman who tells the story loves the husband of the other unfor- 
tunate lady, but nobly keeps her secret during the life of her rival, who is 
herself so unhappy that she commits a fault, and then, heart-broken at her 
shame, leaves the world by means of suicide. If the book teaches any 

thing, it is that, by a lack of frankness towards each other, numerous per- 
sons can be made extremely miserable for life. M. Feuillet’s grace of 
description has not deserted him, and his minute and comprehensive analy- 
. *"Le Journal d'une Femme.”” Par Octave Feuillet. geme édition. Paris: Cal- 
mann Levy. 1878. 
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sis of character is as striking as ever. The ‘‘ Cecile’’ of this volume, the 
poor young girl-wife who has a wretched fate when there was not the least 
necessity for it, will rank as one of Feuillet’s most life-like creations. 
There are a few episodes from the late war, told with wonderful vividness 
and power, in this book. 

Akin, by its general character, to the ‘‘ Woman's Journal,’’ is the lat- 
est novel by Gustave Haller, as a clever lady who has recently married 
and assumed high social position in France chooses to call herself. ‘* Le 
Bleuet,’’ Gustave Haller’s early work, gained a wide circle of readers, and 
was introduced to the French public with a preface by no less a personage 
than George Sand. The present novel is called ‘‘ The Nail in the Con- 
vent,’’* and for the second title has the divine injunction, ‘‘ Love one an-* 
other.’’ It recites the heart history of a young workman who, sent one 
day by his employer to hang a picture in a convent, is impressed by the 
face of a beautiful nun whom he accidentally sees, and decides that she is 
the ideal woman of whom he has long been in search. A fortunate mis- 
step precipitates him from the ladder on which he is perched, while driving 
a nail, and allows him to remain, while recovering, in the convent long 
enough to declare his passion. After the young nun has had fearful strug- 
gles with her conscience, she discovers that she has made a mistake in her 
vocation, and returns to the world, informing the workman that he has 
won her heart and that she will marry him. But the workman is amazed 
to discover that his love is the daughter of a rich marquis, and, as he has 
vowed hatred to the aristocracy, he prefers to sacrifice his heart rather 
than to accept an alliance which he fancies would degrade him. So he 
leaves the late nun lamenting, and goes off to speculate in co-operative 
schemes, until at last the old marquis, the girl's father, manages to cure 
him of his sulkiness and his pride, and to make him his son-in-law. The 
aim of the author of the story is to show the folly of the mutual distrust 
which prevails between the upper and lower classes in this old and some- 
what disorganized society. But one can not help feeling that there is a cer- 
tain despair of accomplishing her desire in the author's heart, a despair 
reflected upon almost every page. Gustave Haller is a profound thinker, 
but would do far better to put her social theories into essays rather than to 
include them in her novels, which are charming when she does not indulge 
her tendency to preach. 

The fifth and last volume of M. Edmond Scherer’s ‘‘ Studies in Con- 
temporary Literature’’* has just appeared, It merits careful reading, 
and will convince even the incredulous that Sainte-Beuve is not long to 
remain without worthy successors. M. Scherer is one of the most trench- 

*** Le Clou au Convent.” Par Gustave Haller. Paris: Calmann Levy. 1878. 


1 “Etudes sur la Littérature Contemporaine.’’ Tome seme. Par Edmond Scherer. 
Paris: Calmann Levy. 1878. 
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ant as well as witty and accomplished of living French critics, and he 
has lately attracted much attention by the vigorous manner in which he 
has attacked M. Taine’s ‘‘ Origins of Contemporary France,’’ and more 
especially that distinguished author's judgments upon the Revolution. 
** The principal fault in the work of M. Taine,’ writes M. Scherer, “‘ is 
that it is sectarian. The word is harsh, but it is impossible to take it back. 
The writer here shows himself quite the contrary of the untrammeled 
spirit which we expected, with which we were acquainted. He is the 
enemy of the Revolution as one is the enemy of notions and facts for which 
one has no place in his system. It is an heresy which disturbs his ortho- 
doxy—a false religion which disquiets his belief ; he seeks to rid himself of 
this nightmare by persuading himself and others that it is only an evil 
dream, an incoherent mass of atrocities and absurdities, a brutal fact 
without idea and without excuse. . . . The French Revolution has had the 
effect of changing him who was apparently the most disinterested and the 
most abstract of our thinkers into a heated controversialist, into a partisan 
and prejudiced writer."" M. Scherer was delegated by the Republican 
party to do justice upon Taine, and he has done it. In his present vol- 
ume he deals delightfully with a wide range of literary topics. He gossips 
of André Chenier and his verses ; of Madame de La Roche Jaquelein and 
M. de Barante ; of the two Ampéres; of Lamartine and Eugene Fro- 
mentin ; of ‘‘ Daniel Deronda, *’ and of George Eliot's peculiar characteris- 
tics; of M. Renan’s ‘ Philosophical Dialogues ;"' and his admirable 
remarks on the translation into French of Goethe's ‘‘ Faust’’ are also in- 
cluded. For George Eliot, M. Scherer, who is thoroughly acquainted 
with English literature, has an enthusiastic admiration ; and he is sarcastic 
in his reproaches to his countrymen because they remain ignorant of the 
great literary movement in progress on the other side of the Channel. 
Despite his earnest worship of some of the great woman’s qualities, M. 
Scherer can not refrain from uttering the opinion that George Eliot's art is 
in danger from her constant tendency to theorize. ‘* Among all the con- 
tradictions of which life is made up,”’ he says, ‘‘ there is none more strik- 
ing than this one: there is no great art without philosophy, and yet no 
more dangerous enemy of art than reflection.’’ For Lamartine, and more 
especially the Lamartine of old age, M. Scherer shows himself a severe 
critic. 

The memory of the great poet just mentioned has received a fresh dedi- 
cation recently by the erection of a statue at Macon, an occasion which 
brought forth eulogies from numerous prominent writers and politicians. 
M. Henri Lacretelle has also just published an interesting volume called 
“* Lamartine and his Friends.’’’ It overflows with anecdotes, and brings 





1“* Lamartine et ses Amis.’’ Par Henri de Lacretelle. 1 vol. Paris: Maurice 
Dreyfrus. 1878. 
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up in kaleidoscopic review a host of dead and gone celebrities, such as 
Madame de Girardin, Montalembert, Emile Deschamps, Alfred de Vigny, 
Saumet, Jules Janin, and Ponsard. The reader will search in vain in this 
piquant book for any careful appreciation of Lamartine's literary worth, 
but he will gain numerous glimpses of the poet's private life. Such works 
are useful, and are so popular that M. Rivet, a pleasant writer of some 
note, has been persuaded to publish one upon Victor Hugo. The serene 
old poet has offered no objections to the publication of the simplest details 
of his daily round of duty and pleasure. 

The rage for memoirs still exists, and it is announced that the Duke de 
Broglie has been tempted by it to prepare the publication of two volumes 
containing numerous extracts from the correspondence of his family, and 
certain curious documents on the secret policy of Louis the Fifteenth, whose 
principal agent was a Count de Broglie. It is also said that a series of 
letters by a certain Madame de Gerando, of whom Madame de Staél spoke 
as one of the best writers of her time, will soon be published. The second 
edition of the late M. de Lomenie’s ‘‘ The Countess of Rochefort and her 
Friends,’’ * possesses an interest for historical students. It is an animated 
picture of the society of the eighteenth century. Another posthumous book, 
De Remusat's ‘‘ Saint Bartholomew,’’* continues to enjoy marked popu- 
larity. The sinister figures of Charles the Ninth and Catherine de Medi- 
cis are brought out in this work in as strong relief as they sometimes 
are on the stage. De Remusat possessed an essentially dramatic genius, 
which he seems to have struggled to keep in check rather than to develop 
and strengthen. 

M. Emile Caney is a prominent publicist, and at present a deputy. He 
has just published, under the title of ‘‘ Questions of To-day and To-mor- 
row,’’* a strong attack upon the clerical party and its influence upon the 
education and morals of the country’s population. The book has excited 
most violent criticism from the Catholic clergy and the reactionary ele- 
ment in politics. In ‘*‘ The Little Sister,’’* an ethereal romance from 
the pen of M. Ernest Daudet, the author preaches the solid consolations 
which spring from lives of abnegation. Between such refreshing books as 
this and the atrocities of M. Belot and others of his tribe, there is an im- 
possible gulf. 

Twelve superb volumes of the new edition of the works of La Place,’ 


1**La Comtesse de Rochefort et ses Amis."’ Par Louis de Lomenie. 1 vol. 
Paris: Calmann Levy. 1878. 

* “Saint Barthélemy." Par Charles de Remusat. 1 vol. Paris: Calmann Levy. 
1878. 

*** Questions d’aujourd’hui et de demain.”" Par Emile Caney. 1 vol. Paris : 
Calmann Levy. 1878. 

* “La Petite Sceur."" Par Ernest Daudet. 1vol. Paris: Dentu. 1878. 
5 ** CEuvres Complétes de La Place."’ Paris: Gauthier-Villars. 1878. 
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issued in accordance with a provision in a will left by the great man's son, 
have been issued, and others will soon follow. The first volume contains 
the famous “‘ Traité de mécanique céleste.’"” From the same publishing- 
house a collection of the scientific works of the celebrated physician, 
M. Léon Foucault,’ has been issued ; the proofs ‘of this volume were 
read by Madame Foucault, mother of the deceased scientist, and a woman 
eighty-three years old. 

No history of French philosophy in the nineteenth century existed until 
M. Ferraz, Professor of Philosophy in the Faculty of Letters of Lyons, and 
author of ‘‘ The Psychology of Saint Augustine,*’* wrote one. The first 
volume of this ambitious work is now published, and has received the 
most favorable notice. It is at once historical, filled with lively and im- 
portant biographical details, with impartial and severe criticism, and vig- 
orous polemics. 

Those interested in social science should read the remarkable 
study in experimental psychciogy written by M. Bernard Perez, en- 
titled ‘“‘ The Child’s First Three Years.’’* For the general reader, 
M. Baudrillart’s ‘‘ History of Luxury’’* will have a singular fas- 
cination. It is as interesting as a romance, yet it may almost claim to be 
a philosophical work. M. Baudrillart announces that he has given twelve 
years of his life to the research necessary to the completion of this history. 
The years have been well spent ; the essays.on the effect of luxury on 
our modern society are very striking. 

During the last two months the minor poets have sent forth to the 
world several volumes of verse, none of which, it is to be regretted, seem 
likely to gain enduring fame. Among the most noticeable are ‘* Edel,’’* 
by Paul Bourget. It is a rhythmic story, full of clever description and 
intense feeling ; but it is not great. Francois Coppée is a fine singer, with 
a note which promises to make itself remembered ; but in his new volume 
of *‘ Elegies and Recitals’’* there are not so many proofs of this as one 
might reasonably desire. 


Paris. 


EpwWARD KInc. 


1“ Recueil des Travaux Scientifiques de Léon Foucault.’’ Paris: Gauthier- 
Villars. 1878. 1 vol, et un atlas. 
** Etude sur la Philosophie en France au XIXeme Siécle."’ Par M. Ferraz, Pro- 


fesseur de Philosophie 4 Lyon. 

*** Les Trois Premiéres Années de |’Enfant.’"’ Par Bernard Perez. Paris: Germer 
Bailliére. 1878. 
_ *“ Histoire du Luxe.” Par M. Baudrillart, de l'Institut. 1 vol. in 8vo. Paris: 
Hachette. 1878. 


*“ Edel; Poéme.’’ Par Paul Bourget. 1 volin 18mo, Paris: Lemerre. 1878. 
** Les Recits et El¢gies."” Par Francois Coppéé. Paris: Lemerre. 1878, 
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